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PITTSBURGH.—United States_ Steel came | 
through Friday with a wage raise said to. 
average 13 cents an hour, and simultaneously | 
used it as an excuse for a price jump that may | 
go up as high as $10 a ton. | 

While the corporation had not yet made public | 
its new price list, the authoritative Iron Age maga- 
zine predicts the $10 a ton price hike. This is more > 
than double the recently announced price cut. Other | 
sources point out that together with benefits from — 
the recent change in the price system announced by , 
U. S. Steel the corporation may gain as much as $15 a ton. ' 

The corporation gave the raise “voluntarily,” three 
months after negotiations by the union on a wage re- 
opener failed to get any increase, and after some 3,000,000 | 
workers in other major industrie§ won third-round raises, 

The raises, ratified at a meeting of the wage policy 
body of the CIO United Steelworkers, will range from 
914 cents an hour for the lowest classifications to as 
much as 25 cents for those in certain top’ skills. The cor- 
poration says the average will be about 13 cents an hour 
for the 170,000 production workers and, “with appropriate 
adjustments” for the salaried employes, will amount to 
* $45,000,000 annually. 

CLAUSES HELP FIRM 
The new contract also carries some fundamental re- 


vision in favor of the company. It was extended for a 
| (Continued on Page 14) 
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British Slay Malay Guerilla C 


bec - SINGAPORE (UP).—Lau Yew, 14 miles n the capital. Five from the surrender of Singapore Malayan republic : severance 
* “A 30, Chinese President of the of those were women. in February, 1942, until the end from the British empire. . 
| "Malayan peoples Anti-Japanese Law Yew was a delegate te the of the war. Friday's raid was the most ex- 
a and 10 lene titel 1946 victory parade in London. The army was equipped by the tensive of the seven-week British 
Army, others He was one of the three top lead- British to carry out ite resistance campaign against the guerilla 


tef, 10 Others . 


officials questioned 375 persons, 
most of them Chinese, who were 
caught in a Singapore Island 
dawn raid. 

Rocket 


firing Spitfires at- 


Friday during a police raid nea - ors ef the anti- Japanese Army, activities. It was permitted te army. tacked a hideout in the jungle 
Kuala Lampur,. capital ef the which maintained guerilla re- remain organized after the war. Police took five Chinese women hills 35 miles from Kuala Lum- 
Malayan Union. sistance against the Japanese in Later, army leaders declared prisoners, | pur, using 600 pounds ef exple- 


Singapore police and | military 


they would lead a fight for a sives and 10 rockets. 


The incident occurred at Kajan, ‘Malaya, 2 British protectorate, 


ae 


City CIO Raps Wolchok for 
Helping Stores Fight Union 


The City CIO Council yesterday sharply rebuked Samuel Wolchok, international presi- 
dent of the CIO Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employes for his attack on a mass 
demonstration before Gimbel’s Thursday, The attack was prominently featured in a full-page 
advertisement by the city’s department stores yesterday. The ad quoted a wire by Wolchok to 


Saul Mills, City CIO secretary, labeling that demonstration as **nolitical.”” Wolchok demanded 
the demonstration be “canceled forthwith” and hit what he termed the City CIO’s “‘interference”’ in the-affairs. 
of his union. The Wolchook wire, a copy of which was sent to Louis Broido, vice-president of Gimbel’s, was 
of a piece with the rightwinger’s slavish, unipn-spliling, red-baiting 02 sine ba before the Hartley Commit- 


tee hearings which two weekS uuu cgi cr OE ae aD 
ago adjourned with the initia- 


tion of contempt citations 
against nine of the union’s local 
- Jeaders. 

At that time, Arthur Osman, 
president of the _ international’s 
largest section, Local 65, scornfully 
referred to the “paper, shadow or- 
ganizations” following the Wolchck 
line, and asserted that Wolchok 
was pampered by the Hartley corn- 
mittee only because of the aid he as 
was rendering the Big Business- ie gta, Bee 
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backed probe. 

Yesterday, in a letter to Wolchok, 
city CIO. secretary Saul Mills 
pointed out that he read the con- 
tents of his wire in “full-page ad- 
vertisements . in this morning’s 
newspapers paid by the city’s major 


) (Continued on Page 15) 
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By Michael Singer 


TWU iy Bus Strike as 
3d Ave. Co. Delays Layoffs 


The bus strike on the Third Avenue Transit System scheduled for early Saturday 
morning was postponed by the CIO Transport Workers Union, following withdrawal by 


the company of its threat to fire 58 workers over th 
delay its layoffs pending action by ©— © jwerkend, fae ey Bet eed to 


the Board of Es:imate Tuesday on 
its eight-cent fare application. 


Unless the board grants the fare 
rise, the firings will take place next 
Friday, John M. MacDonald said. 
The union warned that it. would 
call out its 1,800 workers wi.hin 24 
hours if the layoffs occurred, The 
TWU has a standing strike call 
against such an eventuality. * 


The company has contended that 
motorization improvements and re- 
conversion of its trackless trolleys 
to buses necessitated retrenchment 
because of lack of funds, It insisted 
that only a fare increase could 
avoid the layoffs and make it pos- 
' gible to pay the workers their 
promised 24 cen:s an hour raise. 

Mayor O’Dwyer, when apprised 
of the union’s stand and president 
Michael Quill’s charge blaming 
Comptroller Lazarus Joseph for 
holding up the fare application, 
appeared hurt and = surprised. On 
Friday O’Dwyer speeded up the 


lprocess of complying with the bus 
line’s request. | 


SEE DEAL 


He ordered Joseph to have the 
financial figures of the company 
ready by Monday and summoned 
the board to meet on Tuesday. The 
Mayor’s haste was seen by observ- 
ers as the result of a deal between 
Quill and the company to put pres- 


sure on the city for a quick fare 
boost. | 


The fare rise, however, will notl¢ 


automatically setile the agreement 
for a 24 cent an hour raise retro- 
active to May 1. The company is 
reluctant to pay this money which |° 
by now amounts to some $400,000 | § 
and has been pressuring for a two- 
cent transfer on its route in addi- 
tion to a three-cent fare hike. 
Progressive elements of the TWU 
like Austin Hogan, Local 100 presi- 
dent, and Harry Sacher, counsel, 


have insisted that the retroactivity 


clause be lived up to and that | 


under no circumstances will the 
union tolerate layoffs—regardless 
of the financial pactarp of the com- 
pany. 

A bus strike over layoffs, which 
Quill could hardly prevent or dare 
oppose, nonetheless would have em- 
barrassed him with his  crony, 
O’Dwyer. It would have exposed 
too his capitulation policy of hitch- 
ing wages to fare increases, 

Quill’s blast at Joseph which 
received the company’s blessing was 
intended to alert the Mayor and 
take him off the spot. 


they do well, both may come 


Ai PHILLY it was Truman, Ist nae: 
Barkley, 2nd place—In November, if 


Judge Orders Carolina 


Demos Admit Negroes 


CHARLESTON, S: C., July 16 (UP)—Federal Judge 
J. Waties Waring today ordered South Carolina Democrats 
to admit Negroes to their party. Waring signed a pre- 


liminary injunction opening © 


“the >— 


party registration books to Negroes.!Court decision giving them equal 


Jail awaits any party leaders who. 
defy the writ, the jurist said. 
Three-fourths of the crowd in, 
the small U.S. district courtroom 
were Negroes. Also present were 
about 25 of the 87 defendants 


named in the Negroes’ suit for po-| 


litical equality. 

Speaking to the defendants, 
Judge Waring said: “It is a 
shame and a disgrace for a case 
of this kind te come to court. We 
do not need a judge to tell us if 
we are Americans.” 

The suit was filed on behalf of 
David Brown, a Beaufort Negro, 
and other Negroes who said their 


names were purged from the party 


books after they registered in ac- 


cordance with the U. S. supreme 
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Point of Order 


In. place of the Taft-Hartley Act, the Democrats 
propose a Hartley-Taft Act. 

The only thing that could be done with the civil 
rights plank is build a fence on which to straddle. 


m 3rd. 


‘ballot rights. 

Judge Waring ordered the party 
books to be made available to Ne- 
groes daily until July 31 in court- 
houses or places easily accessible 
from the county seat. 

Party leaders from 45 of the 
State’s 46 counties were named de- 
fendants in the suit. As the hear- 
ing opened Judge Waring dropped 
proceedings against Pickens, Green- 
vile and Laurens counties where 
Negroes are now being freely ad- 
mitted to the party books. “Thank 
God” for those counties, Waring 
Said: 

Democratic Maders did not know 
whether they .would appeal War- 
ing’s latest ruling. 


By ALAN MAX 
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— Anti-Strike 
To Be Intro Dod 


By DeGasperi 


~ROME.—Premier Alcide 
duce anti-strike legislation 
nounced Friday. “Either we 


Israeli Will 


Accent Truce 
If Arabs Do 


TEL AVIV, Israel — (UP) — The 
Israeli Government has offered a 
truce- throughout Palestine imme- 
diately provided all the Arab armies 
agreed. 


Trans-Jordan, one of the seven 
Arab nations, issued a cease fire 


/order in Sesebiogs effective at 2 


a. m. Saturday (8 p. m. Friday, 
EDT), 


The Arab Legion order was issued 


at Amman, Trans-Jordan, after the 


Israeli: Government made its de- 
cision. There was no: word from the 


Capitals of the other four Arab 


countries. 


Israeli ministers talked about 
peace while the final battle for 
Jerusalem raged along a_ short 
Stretch of the life-line highway 
linking the Holy City with the coast. 


The Israeli Army scored a major 


victory in the north when Nazareth. 


surrendered. Israeli troops had cap- 
tured it after. a furious battle. 


Jewish sources said the battle of 
Latrin, key strongpoint on the high- 
way, probably will be decided within 
48 hours. 


There was no word from the Arab 
League on how they intend respond- 
ing to the UN order. 


Jewish planes made their second 
bombing attack on Egyptian terri- 
tory by dropping seven tons of ex- 
plosives on the Arish Air Field, 30 
miles inside Egypt on the coast. 

Tel Aviv was raided three times. 

Israeli forces said they had occu- 
pied four Arab villages, but farther 
west, the Arab Legion took Lydda. 

Ifi_ the north coastal area Israeli 
forces stormed and nearly captured 
Et Tira, south of Haifa, after the 
Jewish Air Force and Navy had 
subjected the Arab stronghold there 
to a heavy barrage. Large numbers 
of Arabs surrendered. 

Jewish sources claimed at least 
1,000 Egyptian troops were killed, 
wounded or captured in the Israeli 
offensive on the southern sector. 

A commando unit nicknamed 


-“Samson’s Foxes” raided Egyptian 


- 


of the Hungarian Working People’s 


lines again last night. 


— * 


Gromyko Leaves 


For Soviet Union 


Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei 
A. Gromyko of Russia left the 
United States and his United 
Nations assignment today. 

Gromyko, who for three years 
was chief Soviet delegate to the 
UN, declined to issue a statement 
as he and a large party of Soviet 
officials departed on the liner 
Gripsholm, But when a reporter 

asked him if he was convinced 
the United Nations would succeed, 


he said: 


| €§¢ absolutely must succeed.” 


de Gasperi intends to intro- 
in Parliament soon, he an- 


preserve democracy or we go| 
back to dictatorship,” 


9,” de Gasperi 

said. He followed this with an at- 

tack on the Communists: | 
De Gasperi made his announce- 


;ment as the general strike, called to 


protest the attempt to assassinate 
Communist leader Palmiro Togliatti, 
ended. 

TOGLIATTI CONDITION WORSE 

Togliatti, under treatmert at 
Polyclinic Hospital for three bullet 
wounds, took a sudden turn for the 
worse today and for a time it was 
feared he might be dying. 

His physicians announced in their 
morning bulletin that he had de- 
veloped bronchial pneumania and 
disclosed that penicillin was being 
administered. 

But Friday night they said that 
the bronchial pneumonia inflam- 
mation was Stationary, that _there 
had been no further spread i and 
that Togliatti’s general condition 
was “good enough.” 

Antonio Pallante, 25-year old 
law student who shot Tozgliatti, 
was removed to Rome central 
‘prison today from the central po- 
lice station, Police said they 
found in his valise a copy of 
Adolph Hitler’s “Mein Kampf.” 
Fourteen were killed in the dem- 

onstrations which protested the 
shooting of Togliatti. Hundreds 
were wounded, including 89 police, 
Carabinieri and troops in Genoa. 
DI VITTORIO PROTESTS ~ 

De Gasperi’s announcement of 
his anti-strike program in Parlia- 
ment, brought a protest from Com- 

(Continued 'on Page 14) 
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ance to Pass 
et Bills at Session 


By Rob F. Hall ind Mel Fiske | : 
WASHINGTON.—Labor representatives here welcomed the call for a special ses- 


sion of, Congress July 26, as an opportunity to push through progressive legislation. 


— Page 3 


This attitude was general and was not confined to any single wing of the trade union 


tain” 
warned passersby: 


ment.” 


* Picketers setae ivctnn & of the “Ten Cun 
Picket War Pix: Monday night at the Elsemere 


Theatre, 176 St. and Southern Blvd., 
“The Iron Curtain Breeds War!” They told the 
public to stay away from “propaganda for war. disguised as entertain- 
The picketline was sponsored by the New York Committee 
Against War Propaganda, 114 E. 32 St. 


®movement. 


the Bronx. Leaflets passed out 


Wall St. 


| Yugoslavia. He added, however: 


while the peace camp is gathered 
principally around the new party 
movement, he added. 

Thompson, former 32nd Division 
staff sergeant,\ who won the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for ‘“ex- 
traordinary heroism” 
Guinea campaign, emphasized the 
danger of war in the Berlin ten- 
sign and developments in Italy and 


“There is nothing that makes. 

a third world war inevitable in 
the foreseeable future except the 
possibility that the peace forces, 
especially the peace forces of our 
country, may not be mobilized and 
gather sufficient strength in time 
to block it.” 

A total of 430 delegates and 300 
guests from all over the state are 
attending the three-day convention 
at Webster Hall. City Councilman 
Benjamin J. Davis presided at the 
opening session and Simon W. Ger- 
son, Communist designee for the 
City Council, read a memorial 


ar Drive Rapped by 
Thompson at State CP Parley 


Overshadowing all other questions in the 1948 elections is the issue of war or 
peace, the New York State convention of the Communist Party was told Friday night at 
its opening session by state Chairman Robert Thompson. Wall Street and the two major 


parties are leading a war drives 


| tribute to the late Councilman 


Peter V. Cacchione, Charles Krum- 
bein, Henry Forbes and Joseph R. 
Brodsky. 

Thompson, who deliyered_ the 
keynote political report, charged the 
attempted assassination of Italian 


‘Communist leader Palmiro Togliat- 
in the New 


ti was directly traceable to Wall 
Street’s war drive. 

“The policy, if not the bullet, 
involved in this dastardly act of 
war provocation and _ counter- 
revolution was manufactured in 
Washington,” he said. “It is Wall 
Street diplomacy, Wall Street 
money, and mass_ intimidation 
which put the clerical-fascist re- 
gime of de Gasperi in power in 
Italy and keeps it there. 


REVIVE FASCIST FORCES 


“It is Wall Street’s war policy 
and material assistance which is 
reviving the open fascist forces of 
Italy. It is the Wall Street policy 
of using the weapon of civil war and 
counter- revolution against Com- 
munist and other democratic forces 
of Europe that created the atmos- 


phere which called forth the assas- 
sin’s bullet.” 


Thompson called on workers in 
the trade unions and “people’s 
forces of our country” to speak out 
and denounce in resolutions and 
actions “this infamous blow . 
against the; Italian working class 
and people.” 

President Truman was cnaracter- 
ized by the New York Communist 
leader as “the pitiful tool of Wall 
Street who is so discredited that 
no one in the Democratic Party 
leadership, really wants him, to say 
nothing of the voters.” He is being 
presented- to the voters, Thompson 
declared, because his _ rejection 
might~“injure the prestige of the 
Wall Street war policy with which 
he is identified.” 


The bi partisan character of the 
Wall Street program, Thompson 
pointed out, is concretely exposed 
by the deal made a few days ago 
for a full-fledged coalition of the 
Bronx Republicans and oom 


(Continued on Page ¢) 


A CIO spokesman re- 
garded as close to President Philip 
Murray said labor now had high 
hopes that civil rights and housing 
legislation would be enacted. He said 
the CIO executive board would meet 
soor, probably next week, to discuss 
labor’s strategy in the special ses- 
sion. 

The executive board of CIO Politi- 
cal Action Committee will probably 
meet at the same time, the Worker 
learned. 

Joseph Keenan, director of the 
AFL’s Labor League for Political 
Action, declared the special session 
was good news for labor. He said 
the political fight “will now revolve 
around issues, not personalities.” 

The special session “gives all of 
us in labor a chance to be more 
effective,’ Keenan said, urging 
trade unions to “take advantage 
of this special session to make ‘ite 
issues clear.” 

CAN’T DODGE NOW : 
The AFL spokesman said Con- 
gressmen will not be able to dodge 
issues that are to be raised in the 
special session, especially the Taft- 
Hartley Act, civil rights, . housing, 
price control and social security. 
Theytl either continue to vote 
wrong or reverse their previous 


grand and vote-right, he maintained. 


A labor official identified here 
with the Wallace third party move- 
ment said the trade unions could 
reap real advantages in the special 
session “if they act In such a way 
as to make both major parties 
come across.” 

We should mobilize our forces 
to demand the enactment of the 
anti-polltax and anti-lynch bills 
and the FEPC,” he said. “If they 
are defeated it will be because — 
both the Republicans and Dem- — 
ocrats have failed to live up to 
their party platforms.” 

This trade unionist cited an ar- 
|ticle in today’s Journal of Com-_ 
merce which. expressed alarm that 
the Republican Party might “fall 
into the trap of trying to prove its 
platform pledges legislatively prior 
to Nov, 2.” This was described as 
“the biggest danger facing business.” 


WANT HEARINGS, NOT LAWS 
The Journal of Commerce urged 
that Republicans in Congress con- °* 
fine themselves primarily to holding 
hearings, not to legislating. But its 
editors were frankly fearful that 
the GOP leader, Thomas E. Dewey, 


‘|might pass the word down to his 


party “to give the Democrats as 
good as they ask, to attempt to 
enact duplicating portions of the 
rival party platforms before either 
candidate is elected.” If this hap- 
pens, they said, “business may be 
in for a real licking, particularly 
on the price front.” 

In referring to the Journal’s posi- 
tion, this trade unionist said the 
situation is extremely favorable for 
labor to force real concessions from 
the Special session. 

“The Democratic Party is now 


‘committed to an extremely dema- 


gogic campaign, and the Repub- 
licans too are seeking to appeal to 
labor and the Negro people. The 
1946 campaign was one of the most 
reactionary in history. ‘The. two 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Garden Mass Mee 


Lasslo Orban, Hungarian MP and 
ee cee, ene ar oot 


applied for a visa to 
‘National Convention of 
Party in New York 


Party, idderinalt the national- office 

lof the Communist Party that Or- 

ban had been designated to attend 

as observer-delegate. : 
Orban is scheduled to the open- 

ing session in Madison Square 


‘|Garden on -Friday evening, Aug. 2. 
,Ekhe -Garden meeting, > «which : is 


ing to 0 


office Committee of the Communist 
Party, will also hear Foster as key- 
note speaker, and Councilman Ben- 
jamin J. Davis. 
* 

DAVIS THIS WEEK declared 
that the Garden must be “a packed 
ofi-the det2rmina- 


hy the,New York State, 


tion of work’rs and other demp-' be 


we 


cratic forces to guarantee that the 
American people deliver a smash- 
ing blow to reaction end warmon- 
gering in the November elections.” 
A statement from Robert Thomp- 
son, chairman of the New York 
State Committee, urged all Com- 
munists’ to arrange thefr: time to: 


en CP Convention 


nelenbortiood contacts. 

“Tet them see our party in con- 
vention, shaping the substance of 
history,” Thompson declared. “Let 
them compare the Pariy of the So- 
cialist future of America with the 
bankrupt hoopla of the Republicag 


and Democratic’ parties of a‘ dying 


présent an@ to bring Shop and. 


imperialism,” 


oti tetris SEES 1 


3 | - | ~ 


| U. S. GIVES GREEK FASCISTS 
se erate Gl: R eked MORE GUNS AND PLANES 


and “as 
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ATHENS, Greece, July 16 (UP). 40 75-millimeter guns 
| many more as possible.” 


| — War Minister George Stratos 

| said today Greek requests for ‘Stratos said the Greek Army 

| | more fighting equipnient, includ- was recruiting a special “task 
: ing medium bombers, artillery force” to police rear areas “en- 


and heavy machine guns, have dangered by 2,000 guerillas.” He 
been approved by U. S. Army offi- said he was hopeful that. the 
Sl INDAY, A A cials. United States soon would approve 
AY, ¥_Ul, 1947. a | Stratos said the requests were imcreased funds so Greece could 

|. approved by William H. Drapper, build an army of 350,000 men. 


sm I BUILDING Jr., U. S. Undersecretary of the Dwight Griswold, chief of the 
Army, and Lt. Gen. Albert C. American Aid Mission said, mean- 


By Bernard Burton ee 
. A national scandal is brew- 
ing over the sales of homes 
to veterans desperate for al 


place to live. Enough reports < oe ae Wedemeyer, chief of army opera- while, Greece had a deficit. of 
of veterans overcharged for Ft AT 6, | tions and planning. _ $8,800,000 last year, and that this 
inferior homes have filtered. ig i te The War Minister said he asked year the deficit is. expected -to 
through the big business press to| [ome for three squadrons of medium reach $20,700,000. He said infla- 
| ee z| bombers to operate against the | tionary. trends, such as wage 
seg ug bbe mag geal ag spall ee OB MASS METHODS) guerillas from Salonika, Kozani, boosts and price rises, were en- 
a stricted to isolated areas, Build- ce : ae : ens Larissa, and the new airfield at dangering the Greek economy and 
72 ng scandals have been disclosed ae —. < - | Yannina. He asked for at least ruining the country’s export trade. * 
2 wore te the Scuthen Home, | . Hundreds d. Orders Received | |\ =o] 
more e Southern Homesite in ie ie Smee < ce } | 
me cat | es em. | 2000 Community | Vandals Destroy Files; 
| - Veterans eee! for a place to| = BOE | i oes in: Hempstead Area | tb ) . 
Sores 5 ~ weal Rob ALP Club Office 
that cf William J. Levitt, promi- oe ee Pee STORE CENTER. INCLUDED 0 : 
nent Long Island builder, who had| _ a Pre eine ae | -| Files of the American Labor Par-| directed by others who wented to 
been plugged across the country as : Lo’ a | ty, 3rd .A.D. north, were destroyed| hamper the ALP's “en cam- 
almost a “public benefactor” with i ne 1Veterans’. Housing. 8 Speeded - | when the club’s headquarters, 304 paign. : ‘ 
his low-cost homes for veterans. Fe | I |w. 52 St. were broken into over; The contents of a cash box and 
| a4 | Pea Also at Laurelton and Near ! ; a typewriter were taken by the 
Levitt’s reputation now has taken. - : eal gee . | the weekend. A spokesman for the 
\ Snug > og . | J ackaon. — club charged that the club was vandals. The plate glass door of 
@ nosedive before the eyes of the brok z by “political Hooligans”| the entrance to the headquarters 
- thousands of ex-GI’s a ee the , nae wir was smashed. — | 
houses. — - 1HIS IS THE WAY the Levitt s:- ) The robbery was discovered by a 
. | riit ) 
But when Levitt built his Island| hemes were ballyhooed a year ago . Rep. Klein Hi s pacer porestiamgem: Pat 
_ ‘Tress, L. I, development it was| When the company announced its House Snoopers wugp Phesant etree the ctu 
broadcast as a “new hope” for GI's. —_— owin ~~ Be hash pnts ssa say me gana notified the police. | 
Before construction even got un- Tresan permitted to expire with- ee eee i em | The police said it was their opin- 
derway the 2,000 homes were con-| out even a whispered protest. Ar-pur Gem (-N +), & m ion that juvenile delinquents had 
tracted for. The proposition was | * | of Rep. Fred Hartley’s House Labor |} o¢en into.-the headquarters. 
that veterans could rent for $60 a lela gl Committee, today insisted the com-/ = arp spokesmen declared the 
month or purchase at $6,900. The LEVITT’S SLIC LANS, how- sere for 2,000 families, complete. mittee drop its investigation of New, «i was perpetrated by people 
vets rented, with Levitt encourag- | ever, are running into trouble. The th shopping center and-recrea- § York department store _unions. who wanted to destroy the ALP’s 
. ing rentals rather than outright |residents of Levittown—veterans of Jtional facilities. | Klein protested the “unwarranted | yestion eampaign by destroying 
mi. 44 purchases. ‘ Normandy, Anzio, Iwo Jima—refuse @ The: scope of the project makes § | attitude of inquisition and intimi-| 5. pecords” and that it was an 
eae, : : 4 | it of prime importance at a time dation” shown by members of a 
* to be ked in and they’re fighti extension of the drive to curtail 
ow sce wep: a fbemmmadl raed as N€ Twhen most, builders are curtailing § | spcciél subcommittee which held/ ivy rights, 
ber om rasaee E, plate a num- back. The GI Bill of ‘Rights, they operations. But most interest- hearings in New York City two , ) 
| cuts” en by Levitt ig , | 
| declare, was not enacted in order Jing feature for many families weeks ago. ; i 
to insure lower-costs and mngher to provide easy money for specu- @the price, which has been set at In a letter to Hartley, Klein urged Petticoats in Order 
the committee to report out a .pill| NEWARK, N. J. (UP).—John B. 


profits. Chief among them was the lators. $6,990. 
me a gp and em-/ A number of Levittown organiza- This is the first postwar G. L§ §ropealing the Taft-Hartley law. “I 
ooemeragad of speed-up methods. The tions are moving into action against Jhouse in the New York area to be : urge the repeal of that act be made 
7 an eee ee ee eae shin- Levitt, hitting where it hurts most— offered at such a figure. Most of § | the principal business of the com- | 
ws and basements were omitted. in his pocket. They are bringing §the smaller houses have been § | mittee during the special session,” Skirts unless they wear petticoats 

underneath. Keenan said “we have 


In addition, all leases contained their case to the public and’ fore- bringing $10,000 to $12,500. he wrote. j 
enough police problems now.” The 


Keenan, public safety director, ruled 
that waitresses.in a hotel cockta’l 
lounge cannot wear transparent 


of the “Caucasian race’ could oc-| me Wallace-for-President Com- 
‘cupy the premises. The leases “per- | nittee of Nassau and Suffolk Coun- had the actual effect of interfering 


9 é¢ , 
mitted” the “employment and main-|ties js sparking a letter-writing chases. The committee has also/ with and disrupting the normal 


om of wird than Caucasian campaign to the Federal Housing demanded retention of the origina) | procedures of collective bargaining.” | | 
| oe Administration calling for action to ceiling price of $6,990 as well as}. He said that instead of inves- Gall 
: tigating the operations of the 44th St. Ga ery 


But.these ugly facts were ignored er ter peapeses Sd foreed pur- elimination of restrictive covenants, t 
as Levitt’s reputation as “buyilder- : sie Taft-Hartley law, “the subcom- presents 
philanthropist” zoomed Ethie nal me eo, a mittee chose te devote its efforts CERAMICS BY 
only gave pricrit : - | ers itt Tes | tf t te assailing and impugning union ‘C rative Design’ 
: a ee oe : r | | ° officers who have, within their | ; ee 


even subdivided the eligibility of “i an : Cups and Saucers, 
(Coniinued from Page 3) legal rights under the Taft-Hart- Mugs, Pitchers, 


| illegal restrictive covenants. provid- ws , ee. Offered for Rent at $60 
i Beye, warning prospective customers for Klein charged that the New York ~~ 
ing that none other but members |jomes which Levitt is still building. William J. Levitt, president off | subcommittee “abused its power, hotel management ordered petti- 
: 7 16 ol ee eee was deliberately provocative and | coats. [| 


ex-Gl's accordin | 7 
records. Boe thete service Sat tor Monday in an effort to defcat Labor Party| ley law itself, refused to file the os Dinner. Plates. 
The New York Times of Oct.-31,| _ Congressman Leo Isacson, whose od emg non-Communist affi- | - | Bowls, etc. | 
1945, reported: “The priorities will} WASHINGTON, (UP). — The| election in February was a chal- “1% Be » ab ts uesharturate™| that | I Modern Design 
~ em to Ante who earned bat-/ Army is making final arrangements} lenge to the war policy of both! tne <ubcommittee’s investigations |. Priced froin 90¢ to $4.50 
e star : : | . y : 
service t aa gues sng pre 6 wv over the aveekend to lay its highest | major parties. . “were timed to precede wage and 133 WEST 44 STREET % 
the Ailéricass theatre, Mr. Levitt ranking officer to rest. “The basic character of the 1948 other Jabor-management negotia- 2 N.Y.C. 18 - oS 3 
said.” General cf: the Armies John J. elections,” Thompson added, “is tions” affecting 40,000 pate eee From 10:49 &- ' : 


store workers. 


. That, however, was in 1946. Came; Porshing, who died here Thursday|that it is’ developing a; a battie 
1948 and Levitt assumed v. new | at the age of 87, will be buried at b 
, haa , etween two camps, the war camp 
look to the 2,444 veterans in Levit- {3 p.m. (EDT) Monday in ae 
: Pp pe! o pie gathered around the leadership of 


town, official name of the com-|in Arlington National Cemetery, in 
munity. the midst of World War I dead. | the two parties of monopoly capital, 


tag _* President Truman and Secretary|and the peace camp gathered 
RECENTLY, the renters were|0. “2'€ George ©. Marshall will/ around or moving towards the 
notified that they had to buy cr get | 2 17 the final salute at his grave-| tnirg party headed by Wallace. . . 


sun | SUG. 
but. And if they di a ce Lain : 
y did buy, the pri The procession will begin at 1| His third party movement is 


was now $8,000 instead of the $6,900 . 
1 “4 ’ m., after the body has lain in| confronted .with many problems, _— : 

ly set. Furthermore, pend- |? : SPEEDY DELIV ERY 
originally » Pend~ | tate in the rotunda of the Capitol| many difficulties, but above all, it 


ad oe Tncrtaben : i at 0 te aes. for 2%. hours. is confronted: in th ext. four | —~ 
wo € increase 60 to $65. | > conironted: in oe Boe 
ro Food and "i Clethieg| Parcels 


xe nant ote Sy «id ee “Y : 7 - RO Ry! cielo «+ 0 oe 20 2 OS” rr. 
OS ots Boe) OSt O . — SRI oe ore x “Pua a om Ee : (BRe gs Ss, - ms SS Ap . eis ee Meee oa Pied 3 . a 
yy =~ PS - a 
ee Oe may" « Ro LPO 
* ‘7 oe z Gs Bt *a%e & < an Sa peen v 
a+ * ae 


AND ALL OTHER ae 


“ Rents already paid in could not be | _ , ; 4 months with extremely favorable 
applied toward the purchase price. Conno y to pea possibilities for emerging as a major | 
_. There was good reason for Levitt ad ee and a permanent force in American Also . F | | 
Waicing until after Jan. 1, 1948, be- At ALP Social life.” Available GI FOOD PACKAGES 
fore delivering his ultimatum to tne Ae housewarming at the Américan| ‘Thompson called for “the most UP TO 22 POUNDS e SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
vets who were aiready stretching |Labor Pariy Ist. A.D. north head-;militant forms of action and ALL DUTIES PREPAID e@ FULLY INSURED 
their incomes to meet the rentals | quarters, 350 4th Ave., will be held| struggle” for Negro rights—to over- | MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


(they also had to pay for heating Tuesday at 8:30 pm. Councilman} come discrimination in jobs, of put- 


and utiliéy costs). Eugene P. Connolly will present the | ting an end to housing segregation| , et wn ) 
For on Jan. 1, 1948, all price ceil- | ALP tandidates to the gathering.|in New York City and up-state and| 4 rr " r R y D. M A y 1 F R. 
ings on homes went out of existence. | These include Alvin Udell, candi-| blocking the mounting wave of pie 


Prior to that Gate builders were | date for Congress, Mary Van Kleeck, police brutality against the Negro Bs BRONX: 500 E. 164TH STREET 
ams to-set ceiling prices be-jfor State Senate, and Hy — people.” ue Toke Third Ave. “L” te 161st St. Station 
fore receiving clearance on cow- nos i'l Assembly. The delegates weré€ urged to act Bee MANH ATTAN: 637 pre boc AVENUE 
_ ptruction - priorities. That, . inci- Me in their unions to link-the fight mee Between 34th ond 35th Streets i 
Sontally, was part of P-iority Reg-- _ Effective fly control depends on/ against high prices with the trade| a | MOTT HAVEN. 9-5300 


33, which was an executive 


good eenltation fa proper use of | union wages sca and develop 


a a ee ae a a ia ae 
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: | | 4 = | ___.Jsumed_ than in several years. Even the once-lowly can opener 
| € € a 2 ne In 1946, the per capita consump- and Ford car are in the upper 
| . be | | J ) 1 tion of flour was 153.4 pounds; in| brackets. A can opener these days 

3 e e Vi a] Qj il Gg r 5 1947 it was 144.2. A 15 percent cut| sells from 10 cents to $5.93 for wall- 
, | ) is expected in bread consumption types. The latest Ford is priced 


this year, 
343. 2,000, before 
As for dairy products, a three per- at fret She to $ 


t oll cent drop is expected in 1948 over all the gadgets are added. The new- 
1947, following a decrease of two|est model is up nine percent over 

.percent in 1947 over the year before.|!ast year. Automatic irons cost % 

1 S e aS 0 fl rs | When milk is selling in New York|mere $7 to $20. Automatic. coffee 

City at about 23 cents a quart and|makers range from $8.95 te $28.75. 


butter is near the $1 mark, what| And so on up fer automatic washers 
‘By Louise Mitchell else could be expected! (Continued on Page 6) NY 


"io biggest issue facing the American peonle-the: rapid decline of. their living| | | om 
standards resulting from the price-gouging by the trusts and war preparations of the * , 
_ jovernment — got only lip-service recognition from the two old parties convening at | 
_ Philadelphia. —— : : ——— 
This decline has enormously| | 
speeded up in the past two years. |. “01 
_Theré is growing impoverishment of | Ms 
cH 


x NEW YORK — 


workers in the midst of the greatest i 
abundance known to man and this 
inescapable paradcx of capitalism 
is the most important economic 
fact of. the, time. 


‘The postwar dream of homes, 
electric washing machines, tele- 
vision sets, cars, clothing and magic 
gadgets—for those who helped beat 
the enemy has flown out of the 

- window. Instead, three years after 
the war, at the door of almost every 


. home stands the profiteer, the wolf 
known as the HCL. What is more,’ 
high prices are forcing workers to 
eat less meat, bread, milk and buter. 

nee * 

NEWSPAPERS REPORT that the 
inflationary spiral continues at 
break-neck speed and business eco- 
nomists warn that when production 
is geared to armaments, “hyper- 
inflation” will become a household 
word. A leading financial service ad- 
mitted recently that low-income 
families. are being pushed out of 
the buying market by top-heavy 
prices. It. estimated that the de- 
ficiency of purchasing power is 
‘somewhere between $5 to $10 billion 
wa a year. Breaking these statistics 

down to terms we can understand, 
it means that workers need at least 
13 months wages or more to pay 
the price of living for 12 months. 
This is not news to: housewives. (Duty Prepaid) and Sewing 

They are staggering under the! 1946, and profits are. at their, nigh food, clothing, medical and dental] 10 ISSR All Parts of the World * 

weight of the heaviest food bills in| est in history. | attention and recreation they need. | Machines 
history. For example, the price of| ONE-FOURTH OF THE CON-; The Bureau of Agriculture Econ- NS ee ee arse Aa 


loin of lamb is now $1.50 a pound,| SUMERS are e pected to spend be-| omy admits that in 1948 the public ey 
es In 1948, Consum-| will pe eating less meat, poultry and | fiw la WO et LD TO U x j STS INC, 


pork chops are at about 95 cents,'yond their inc 
‘ts. The U. S. Bu- : 1a oW 
ts e U. S. Bu dairy products than in 1947. Total 3 WEST 23RD STREET »© NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 


steaks and roasts skyrocketing tojers Union fep 
$1.25 and $1.35. And meat prices|reau of Labor Statistics holds that 7 ££ Dp | 
a er predicted to go even higher|a minimum budget for four calls meat consumption on a per capita es HONE. ORCHARO 44-4660. 
mea because of an acute shortage. for a weekly wage of $67, but other|basis will be down seven percent; BRONX AG ENCY 
In February, the Department of|BLS statistics show that.a worker|fruit, three percent; sugar, two per- 
Agriculture revealed that ~ cattle-|in manufacturing industry orly|cent; and coffee, four percent. 


raisers were selling their breeding ; makes an average of $52 a week,/ * 


stock because of high prices. A|While -the ave ge wage for non-| FLOUR SALES are sagging con- | OFFICE AND MIMEO CUP PLI ES 


shortage was inevitable. But our|durable goods |industries is under|siderably because of high prices. 


glorious private enterprise system, | $48.50. Last year the industry ground out G St tj V 
thought nothing of it especially! Figure out the weekly loss your-|330 million sacks of flour. Today it ensup a 10ner O. 
8 West a7th Street 41 East : ath Street 


since housewives are now paying|self. A large portion of the Ameri-|is down to 260 million sacks. Less 
ilie i debt |bread, cake, cookies and other 
double the rates in effect when price|can families are running inio de BRy 9-8376-8377 GRamer 7-7211-7212 


controls were lifted in the fall ofiand doing wi out the necessary |bakery products are being con- 
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WILLIAM Z. FOSTER: “Julius Fuchik speaks JOSEPH NORTH (Daily Worker) : “This book 
not only for the Czech working class but for is a battle won. Yes, this is the story of the 
all progressive humanity. ... The example of | Communist man, the new man emerging from 


his life and death brings honor and glory to the blood, the muck, the witless anarchy of a 
the name: Communist.” ~ | dying order. This book cries to be brought out 


EUGENE DENNIS: “This book will help Calin by the hundreds of thousands. For the Com- 


: . test story in the world today.” 
munists and non-Communists alike to acquire munist is the greates 


a new, deeper understanding of what it means 
to be a Communist. It will teach them how to 


* 


FRED BLAIR (Milwaukee): “Fuchik personi- 
fies the Marxist fighter. The inspiration he 


meet Fuchik’s ‘ordeal by fire’ in the crucible l 
ws of the fight against fascism.” gives us is durable— it will do for several gen- 
| | ii erations. ot, intend to spread this book as far 


; ; SID STEIN (New Jersey): ““There are blazing as we can.” 
ist Printing (Apr i) +—| 6, copies answers to many questions compressed into the ob BaF ye ee 
Prin ; es of this book. . . . We will introduce GIL GREEN (Chicago): “This is a 
-_ tag may f> 500 — Fuchik to those who aspire to live as he lives magnificent testament of Communist heroism.” 
3rd Printing (July) — Il, copies —for he never died.” | | 
1 =e) NEW TIMES (Moscow): “Fuchik’s book is a 
} -Geal 100,000 Copies! HOWARD FAST (Masses & Mainstream): ‘A document testifying to the greatness of man’s 
; , : unique, exalting, terrifying study of men put spirit. . . . It is the embodiment in living hu- 


man images and deeds of the ideology and out-- 


: to the highest test... and a covenant between 
BUY IT AT YOUR CLUB OR|LOCAL the Communist Party and the human race.” look of the ‘most advanced part of mankind, 
WORKERS AND Pp ROGRESSIVE the part to which the future belay” 
HOP. ONE FOR YOURSELF LEON ALEXANDER (People’s World): “Here | = 
BOOKS . | is a book that millions should read to find again SAMUEL SILLEN: “In shines pages, so mugnifi- 
AND TWO FOR FRIEND S _ within themselves a clearcut faith i in the poten- cently unlabored, so shrewd in observation, so 


rich in the love of life, Fuchik has left an en- 
Pr ie e 60c during work of literature. This book is a noble 
| PHIL BART (Philadelphia): “Every anti-fas- participation in the continuing fight—how 
q | N kK W C E N , UR Y P U B L ISHERS ' gist, everyone who loves democracy should read much closer now to our own ats caged damm 
q _ caer a New York vill N. feed | this book. Te ‘every Communist it is = must.” the momstrome inhumanities of fascism. 
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s Through Hi jarlem Homes 


7 of 8 Victims 
~ In New York — 
Are Negroes 


By Abner W. Berry 

The Negro death rate from 
tuberculosis in New York is 
seven times that of white per- 
sons from the same disease. 
‘Health Department figures 
reveal that the Harlem TB 
death rate is 228 per 100,000 
as compared with 33 per 100,- 


000 in Queens. The city-wide 


death rate, including Negroes, 
is just above 36 per 100,000. 

All of these figures ‘meant little 
to the men, women and children THE MEN’S WARD (TUBERCULAR) at Harlem Hospital. Beds are placed close together; few patients have tables for personal peashini 
lodged on the fourth floor of Har- = sions and apeiiocs. Notice the chairs placed alongside the beds at left for the patients’, ‘medicines. 


lem Hospital, many of whom re- aie ee 
quately. 


semble the emaciated survivors of 
occupied their hours—to: be well What happens to a conscientious s BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


concentration camps. One dream 


mh dre SOOO: 


EMS OOO OOOO 


LEON RR GOSO HK 
ites: * 
" ne ae a et eS . 


to regain their health -partially om | of bad. chohal in. the women’s | TBF au 
_plain the heavily weighted death : Beg: ety , 
ot ) f ae ward. She had contracted the dis- NAVY OXFORDS és CONCORD 
qe | + ease in her zea to cure her patients |] Genuine Navy Last _____ $6:37 | Transfer & Storage Corp. 
| | against odds |that were too much J Sizes 6-12—Widths C, D, E, F 242 E. 137 ST., N.Y.C. MO 9-6556 
4 anh omg begin gpl a for her own strength to overcome. |] 7x7 Tens ________ $12.98 POU. Can re) nylon TO CALIFORNIA 
and a oi s 
stretched to about 116. TB patients| THE yon aoe tig es ee 4} 3.88 venengs wocvion| laine! Gecicanae 
overflowed their ward rooms and/S0O sreat at |many oO € pavien Here experts remove unwanted hair perma. §| 5¢2¢tle. Portland and all points to and in 
beds bed to be placed in the hos-|are discharged prematurely to make | Hudson netly thom your fare, arma, logs body || Tex88: New Mexico, Utah. Wyoming. Mon- 
‘pital corridor leading to the ele-|room for more advanced cases. But Army & Navy Store jij >t ae privacy. | Ale. tecteriun 440F all points . ||. sngwhere. 
vator. Visitors to the diabetics and| conditions are so bad in the hos- | 105 THIRD AVENUE BELLETTA’S NEW METHOD —saves lots [|PROMPT, RELIABLE, EFFICIENT Service 
patients with other. non-infectious|pitals that the patients, despite fu- || Near 13th St. N.¥. $—-GR 5-9078 Se a ee FREE estimates without obligation 
- ' ’ ation. — 
diseases had to clamber over and ture dangers, are glad to go home. BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS ae dt 
around the beds of tuberculars. In| State and city officials know of Baby Carriages and her W. Mth St. Tel. LO 38-4218 Opticians | and Optomets er Sal 
the TB ward, beds were placed in/this condition. They have known Juvenile \urniture ee ee oe | 


ey erin Some Oficial (WO Optician 


FOR LOWEST pai ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. 84th St., mear Seventh Ave 


PRICES - LEON RBENOFF Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 


the aisles and on the sun porches,|for a long time. Hospital Commis- 
. the only place for relaxation. Pa-j|sioner Edward M. Bernecker wrote 
tients. had to do the clerical work! Mayor O’Dwyer last fall: | 
on the ward, and the lone nurse,; “The normal capacity of 670 beds 
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‘Should Labor Waste Votes? 


ELL, the two old party conventions are over. Labor 
ean look them over in cold blood. | 
What can Labor—that is to say the 15 million mem- 
bers of the AFL and CIO and the millions of other un- 
organized workers and salaried employees—expect from 
these two old parties? Nothing. | 
‘Well, not exactly nothing. If it were just nothing 
it wouldn’t be so bad perhaps. Buwt, a yictory for either 
the Democrats or the GOP—it makes no difference which 
—will spell higher prices, sabotage of housing, war prep- 
arations, to be paid for by lower wages and collapsing 
living standards. The Big Money parties have picked 
Four Horsemen of inflation, reaction and war—Dewey, 
Truman, Warren and Barkley. Pit 
As for ‘the Negro people—the 15 hillion Abhetleahe 

who are deprived of all Constitutional rights by the 

“white supremacy” terrorists—they have seen both the 
old party conventions Jimcrow delegates and ignore their 
struggles with contempt and empty promises. 
“6 *” x = 


HERE will the 15 million trade union members go 
in the November elections? : 

The AFL and CIO officialdom, hbaded by Green, 
Murray, Reuther, Rieve, etc., fought the Third Party 
movement which is placing Henry Wallace in the field. 
They sneered that the Wallace movement would “get no- 
They argued that “Truman is better than any 
They said that “Labor must help re- 
Where are 


where.”’ 
GOP candidate.” 

form the Democratic Party from within.” 
their arguments now? 

The AFL and CIO leaders know that Truman is a 
dead duck so far as the rank and file are concerned. These 
leaders tried to get Eisenhower to cover their shame 
for them. They dropped all principles just in order to 
grab votes. But Eisenhower said “No”| because the Big 
Money crowd behind him is saving him for later, when 
they may need him to defeat Wallace and stampede 
America into war. 

. * | |e 
OW the AFL and CIO leaders have nothing to offer 
| their membership except the defeatist advice “We'll 
sit this one out.” That’s what CIO- PAC leader Jack Kroll 
said. This would leave Labor meekly waiting for the 


_next President and Congress to slash wages, send prices 


still higher, eurb civil liberty, etc. 
Labor played no part in the Democratic Party Con- 
vention. It was spurned by the Democratic Party leader- 


ship. A feeble effort was made to win Labor’s votes by 


the paragraph allegedly calling for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law. But what does this patagraph say? It 
calls for repeal of the present Taft-Hartley Law only in 
order to call for the passage of a new and “revised” Taft- 
-Hartley Law! 

The Democrats urge a new Taft-Hartley Law ° ‘which 
would establish a just body of rules to assure free and 
collective bargaining ... and to enable unions to keep 
their membership free from communistic influences.” 
Notice that the Democrats do not demand a return to the 


Wagner Act; they join the GOP in demanding new curbs 
on all the unions. These curbs are vaguely worded; but 


they are the same as the present notorious law, in effect, ’ 
as the reader can see from the above quotation. The 
hypocrisy of the performance is seen in the fact that 
most of the Democrats who voted for the “repeal” of the 
T-H Law in the Convention voted for it in Congress. 
In short, the. trade union movement now faces the 

inescapable fact that a vote for the old parties is a waste. 
They have nothing to offer except more profiteering, 
worse conditions, lower wages, and shackles for Labor. 
The top AFL and CIO leadership is committed to stay 
within the Wall Street political machinesy. The member- 
ship has no such commitments. 

ane AFL and Clo. membership and i now } have 


— 


and = Mrs. 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
(Member, New York City Council) 


HE Rev. Thomas S. Har- 

ten, 
Brooklyn, has been recent- 
ly charged with “rape,” 
Sara Pcitham 
Speaks, Harlem Negro attorney, 
has been disbarred on the ground 
ef “malpractice in¢* handling 
clients’ cases.” 

There’s much more to 
two events than appscrs on the 
surface. 

It is  well- 
known that 
neither t he 
Comm unist 
Party, nor the 
Daily Worker, ie 
nor the Negro %& 
people or their 2a 
labor - pr 1 
gressive supporters condone. crime 
by anyone. In fact, the Commu- 
nist Party leads the fight against 
the biggest crime of all—ccpital- 
ist exploitation and oppression 


suffering and enslavement of peo- 
ples. 

ET, the charges against Rev. 

Harten and Atty. Speaks 
have the stench of frame - up 
about them. The Negro peop’e 
and all their supporters should 
view them with the gravest sus- 
picions and doubts. 

One can see in the case of 
Atty. Speaks an attempt to dis- 
credit. all Negro members of the 
legal profession. Since 
Speaks is a Republican and the 
Democrats rule the roost in New 
York City, there is the faint odor. 
of politica] persecution, the same 
kind of persecution that the 
Dewey Republican machine up- 
state imposes upon Democrats. 

If all Negro members of the 
legal profession in NeW York were 
guilty of mal-practice — which 
would, of course, be a slander 
against them — they would not 


have committed half the robbery 


of Negro clients as white lawyers. 
Yet I know of no white lawyers 


PF wo have been ‘disbarred ‘on 


‘§ charges Gf mal-practice against 


Face to Fare 


Negro leader in 


go. He 


these 


which give rise to fascism, war, 


Atty. 


Negro clients, who constitute the 
main victims of legal mal-prac- 
tices. The case against Atty. 
“pcaks suggests one ef the prin- 
cipal characteristics of American 


imperialism where Negroes, are 


concerned—hy pocrisy. 

EV. HARTEN, is one of the 

best known and mest respect- 
ed Negre leaders, and deservedly 
has been associated. in 
Brooklyn with. many of the bitter- 
est struggles of Negroes, associat- 
ing himself fully with the labor 
and progressive movement against 
the forces of reaction. His church 
has always been open to those 
who have been concerned not only 
with the spiritual welfare of his 
congregation, but with their po- 
litical, social and economic wel- 
fare. He has rejeeted the reze- 
tionary red-baiters, and has work- 
ed for the unity of the Negro 
people within themselves, and 
with labor and white progressives. 
Under violent threats and in- 
timidation from both major par- 
ties, he fought for the election 
of the late Councilman Peter Y. 
Cacchione, symbol of Negro- 
white unity and progress. in 
Brooklyn. Rev. Harten has made 
distinguished contributions to the 
Negro people of Brooklyn and to 
the cause of labor and democracy. 

Why then have Atty. Speaks 
and Rev. Harten been singled out 
for public cpprobrium at this mo- 
ment? ‘The answer seems sharp 
and clear. 

Both have spoken out and 
fought against the rampant po- 
lice brutality against Negro citi- 
zens and against the rottenness 
and corruption which has often 
been revealed in the police de- 
partment, A high point of their 
fight on ‘this question took place 
just a few days before they were 
smeared with these charges. The 


police department is well-versed 


in the art of frame-ups. 

(p= of the biggest crimes in 
all New York is the absolute- 

ly disgraceful police violence in 

New York against innocent citi- 

zens — not alone the 

ipennd: viotinik leat: alee, aeaieat, 


An Attempt fo Intimidaite 
The Fight Against Police Brutality 


workers. More than 50 cases of 

such Nazi-like brutality against 

Negroes—including wanton kill- 

ings — have taken place in New 

York in the last. two ycars. Com- 
missioner Wallandcr hasn’t prese- 
euted a single case and this has 

enly encouraged such violenee. 

More than 30 cases have been 
brought to his attention frem my 
office alone. The only) reply from 
the Commissioner {has _ been 
whitewash and more whitewash, 
until the situation-on this issue 
in New York is worst than it is 
in- many polliax, white supremacy 
‘Cities in the deep South. | 

Mayor O'Dwyer is involved at 
this moment in a demagogie brawl] 
with Tammany Hall, but he’s dis- 
played no interest whatsoever in 
lynch brutality against Negro 
citizens on the sireeits ef New 
York. The Mayor long ago 
should have removed Wallander— 
and considering all the politieal 
and economic crimes the Mayor 
has committed against the work- 
ers of the city, he himself needs 
to be replaced. 

R fighting this stinking 

situation, the reactionaries of 
the city are attempting to dis- 
credit and crucify Rev. Harten, 
Attorney Speaks and all others 
who dare to speak out. But this 
attempt at intimidation will fail. 
In fact, unable to answer the de- 
mands of the people against police 
brutality, the police department 
and its reactionary backers are 
trying to use Nazi-like threats to 
silence the people’s resistance. 

But neither the Negro people, 
nor their labor and progressive 
allies, will be diverted nor intimi- 
dated. The anti-Negro Police 
Commissioner,and the reactionary 
politicians are piling up their 
crimes against the people, are 
condemning themselves and their 
two-party system. 

If ever the supporters of clean 
government needed the Wallace- 
ALP coalition in New -York, it is 
now. 4 

P.S.—Flash! Charges against 
Rev. Harten have been dropped, 
proving that they were a monu- 


,' mente] frame-up. 


~ National Organization — 


While the spotlight will be on the New Party conven- | 
tion in Philadelphia next week, a ‘development of equal 
importance to young people will be taking place—the for- 
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| affiliation,” he’ explained. 


| vited. 


|make_ their 


=,;mation of a national progressive 
youth organization. 


Immed iately - following the New 
Party convention, a youth conyen- 
tion will assemble on June 25 and 


26 and do the brass-tacks work of 
setting up an: organization that will, 


socially and culturally. This con-, 


vention is sponsored by Youth for 
Wallace and,a large-number of, 
other organizations. 

In an interyiew with the Worker, 
a leader of outh for Wallace, de- 
scribed the as yet unnamed new or-| 
panization as one which, while sup-| 
porting the policies of the New. 
‘Party, will be separate from it and 
will develop its own program for | 


“Anyone can join who ‘supports 
the general program of the youth 
oganization, regardless of politica! 


With 1,000 delegates expected at 
the . Philadelphia corvention, the 


inew organization expects to get off 


winging in a yaried program of ac- 


The Sunday night session, which 
will be kept as free of. official busi-: 
ness as possible, will be an open 
meeting to which all youth are in- 
At this meeting Henry Wal- 
Jace and Sen. Glen Taylor will 
first. appearances as 
"standard-bearers of the New Party, 
following their acceptances _— the 
previous day. ' 


ON MONDAY the _ convention 
will be broken into panel sessions, 
which will be devoted to dffereni 
aspects of the organization’s pro- 
gram and then the meeting as a 
whole will elect its national offi- 
cers, adopt its program and organi- 
zational rules. 

The organization will be based en 
individual membership, although 
affiliation of organzaiions on local 
‘basis is also contemplated. 


It is in its activities that the new, 
‘and Puerte Rico. 


Hany previous progressive youth! nominating the party’s standard-| 
Higroup. In addition to ixtensive po- | 


organization will be different from: 


litical activities around youth is- 
|sues, such as repeal ef the draft and 
jobs at décent pay for young work- 
ers, a wide cultural and social] pro- 
gram is being planned. 

Fo example, the new organiza- 
tion expects to sponsor athletic 
goups, aieaitar to the big athletic 
Culbs. 

In Michigan! at present there are 
already three baseball teams in 
Hudson, Dodge and _ Chevrolet 
plants and three other neighbor- 
hood Youth for Wallace teams com- 
‘peting in the Labor League there. 
Just the other day the Hudson team 
defeated the Ford Local's team 9-5. 

Political activities will be similar 
in. nature to the recent case in 
Baltimore, Md., where a group of 
}youthful Wallace supporters staged 
a demonstration against jimcrow 


— |on city tennis courts, which will re- 


Near i2th Street 


496 SIXTH AVENUE 


-| lowering of prices in the near future 


Bachwitt Pharmacy 


Leuis Dinnerstein, PH. G 
Saratoga Ave. and Bergen St. 
Breeklyn 33, N. Y. 

Official IWO Drug Stere 


Prescriptions Filled at | 
Most Reasonable Prices 


I] PROMPT 
ge 
oe. ‘of Every Description 


‘ireached a new peak—143 percent 


Bo 270 le <r EI ok 


Sult in a court test of the police ban 


battle for the needs of young | p 
Americans of all races, politically, 


tivity from. politics to ping pong.’ 


on Negro use if these courts. 


MRS. REBECCA STYLES TAY- 
LOR, a founder of the National 
Council of Negro Women, is a 
candidate for Secretary of State 
of Illinois on the Wallace ticket. 
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HENRY WALLACE led all others in the recently conducted Em- 
bassy Newsreel Presidential Poll of patrons of five New York and New 
Jersey theatres. Jean McKillop tabulates results: Wallace, 10,896; Eisen- 


hower, 7,309; Stassen, 7,250; Dewey, 4,327; 


far behind. 


Truman, 3,140. Others trailed 
@ 


2,500 New Party Delegates 


youth around | specific youth issues. 


To Open Historic Convention 


The New Party convention, which ovens in Philadelphia next Friday, has already 
won for itself big-pawsty treatment from radio and television, Wallace headquarters in 
New York revealed this week. The historic sessions, which will nominate Henry Wallace 


and Sen. Glen Taylor for President >— 


and Vice President, will receive the 
same heavy network 
did the Repubjican and Democratic 
confabs and will be televised over 
the East Coast. Similarly more 
than. 300 correspondents have al- 
ready been accredited to the con- 
vention, with a similar number of| 
photographers, newcasters, news 
analysts and television staff ex- 
pected. 

Foreign press coverage will in- 
clude correspondents from Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union, Palestine 
and Australia. 

* 

APPROXIMATELY 2,500 DELE- 
GATES and alternates will attend 


the convention from all 48 states 
In addition to 


bearers for the election this year, 
the convention will adopt a name! 
for the party, a program and a set 
of rules. : 

In view of the faet that so many | 
of the state parties that have al- 
ready been formed have adopted 
the name Progressive er Independ- 
ent Progressive Party, it is consid- 
ered likely that the convention will} 
Name the new party the Progressive 
Party. In New York, however, the 
American Labor Party, in existenee 
for the past 12 years, will be the 
political arm. of the new party. | 

Also to be chosen by the conven- 
tion are party offieers, whose selec- 
tion will probably conclude the econ-| 
vention on Sunday. 


* 


HIGH SPOT of the historic week- |. 


(Continued from Page 5) 
¢ lawn mowers. 
for soft goods. Re- 
at there will be no 


tailers report t 


despite consumer resistance. Ap- 
| Parel and mens’ wear manufactur- 
‘ing circles havé announced higher 
or unchanged .prices on their fall 
deliveries, 
" 
HOUSING PRICES in April 


above the pre -war level. This new 
high was seven percent higher than 
the previous: month. The. average 
American home today costs $11,035 
compared with ie average price of 
$4,599 in 1939. : 


Soaring H-C-L Cuts Standards 


(|1922. However, it was in Chinese 


a vipereeereret woe tee 


— 


ie a 


for you, they are going te get 
tougher. 
An economist of the National In- 


dustrial Conference Board, a major 
business research outfit, has said 
that, “Every dollar spent for arma- 
ments in the months ahead will 
push us steadily away from the pos- 
sibility of absorbing the unparallel- 
ed: inflation of World War II to-: 
ward a new sequence of hyper- in- 
flation.” 


Sounds Good on Paper 

NEW YORK .(UP).—Columbia 
University received a gift of $6,000,- 
000. from a member of the class of 


Pie ee 


coverage as/. 


ed ae be ees satel oineegngaeiaens on er" ae 


end will occur Saturday night, when 


these hearings representatives of 


Wallace and Taylor will accept their people’ S organizations from al] sec- 


nomination before a crowd of 33,000 
at an evening meeting in Shibe 
Park. Seven trainloads of visitors 
are coming into Philadelphia for 
this rally, which will be far bigger 
than any attempt by either the’ 
Democrats of Republicans. 


The two days prior to the open- 
ing of the convention proper on. 
Friday will be devoted to hearings 
of the New Party’s platform. At 


tions of the nation will give their 


ideas publicly on what they believe 


‘should be written into the party 
platform, . -in sharp contrast to the 


'weasel-worded platforms sweated 
out by professional double-talkers. 
at the Democratic and Republican 
conventions. 

The platform as finally adopted 
‘by the convention will be based en 
the testimony submitted in these 
two days of hearings. 


) 2 % i ‘ 
i 


eae hy 
WHAT DID THE DONKEY 
SAY .TO THE ELEPHANT? 


ae 


When these two ‘caibieelle get together, you hear a lot of double- 
talk. You have to understand these animals to find out. where 


you stand, where the country 


stands, And there’s no better 


interpreter of the weird language these Demopublican creatures 


talk than The Worker! 


If you want the truth about Washington, about the °48 cam- 
paign, about Wallace and the New Party, this is YOUR paper. 


Subscribe teday. 


If you already have a sub, renew today. 


Here’s the coupon. Do it now! | 


Get Behind the Paper That Gets Behind You! 


. tin Rinne eatin aie! 
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World of Labor 


More MiJlions Will 
Turn to New Party 


By George Morris. 
WAS on January 8 this year that 
Philip Murray wired all CIO affiliates a 

— warning against making any “pledges or 
commitments which promise support | to 
any party or any candidate.” He cautioned 
that any endorsements would be in violation of }the 
CIO’s convention resolution in which he saw only 
“full and unstinted support of CIO-PAC.” 
That was the opening shot of what soon develaped 


into a full-blown split in 
ranks. On the one hand 


those who fought for tbe rant : 


to advocate a third party. |On 


the other were those who went | 


all-out against a third party) on 

‘the ground, as the resolution of 

the CIO’s executive board said, 

that “it would serve only to split 

and divide the forces of progress. 41 

Six months passed. Both par- 

ties held their conventions. Even 

the iioat ardent opponents of the third party gan 
hardly show a “lesser evil” margin between the two 
tickets. It’s Tweedledee and Tweedledum with a 
vengeance. Labor and its leaders were never) | so 
snubbed. The so-called ‘liberals” in the two old 


parties fared no better. | 
e 
wr really happened is this: the so-called pro- 
gressive forces that chose to work in the old 
parties are scattered, discouraged, divided; bankrupt 
and awful silly-looking. “The progressive forces that 
saw the light last January and went with the new 
party, became the major organized center of pro- 
gressive unity and resistance to reaction. They are 
going ahead and building the new party which 
even some tail-end liberals now admit is neded. 


What would have happened if a dozen C1O inter- 


nationzls and ether pro-Third Party forces had 
listened to Murray’s adviee and stuck to that §0- 
called “CIO-PAC policy?” Labor weuld have had 
me home to go to. The two old parties would have 
been even more arrogant in their attitude to lator. 
There would have been nothing more than one 
of those old-time contests between the leaders 
to corral votes of unionists for ene or the other 


of Wall Street’s candidates. Millions wouldn’t eyen 


vote. : 5 
e 


LIONS of werkers kave a new home now be- 


cause of the foresight and initiative of those 
- ‘progressives in the laber movement who refused! to 
be swayed or frightened by the Murrays and Greens. 
They went ahead to collect a half million signatures 
in California to put Wallace on the ballot. They {itd 
the same in many other states and built thousa nds 
ef shop committees and cemmunity clubs in i a 
and aaa 


The new party is being built from the “ak 
It didn’t seek the consent ef the top labor skates. 
Naturally, it won’t be influenced by their shouting, 
er in the belated promises by Reuther and his kind 
te faver a new party in 1949. r 
What’ll Murray do now? His PAC director, Jack 
Kroll, suggested the CIO may “sit out” this cam- 
‘paign and just concentrate on congressional seats. 
‘I don’t think Krol] is telling the whole story. The 
CIO’s top brass will not sit it out. Their plans call 
for an all out campaign against the Third Party. 
The political disaster they suffered has greatly 
inflamed their anti-Third Party fury. They see still 
greater disaster to themselves in the labor move- 
ment if Wallace draws a big vote. They have now 
completely lost sight of the situation as it. affects the 
rank and file unionist. So it is a safe bet that 
. #f the Krolls and Murrays have their way, most of 
the CIO’s money and effort wil] be directed against 
Wallace and towards defeat of Wallace-endorsed 
Gidates. Their professed interest in the ele¢- 
tion of pro-labor congressmen will be forgotten. 


a paar. of course, is how the top office-holders in 


the CIO are thinking. But the basic core of the 
CIO’s ee even in the rightwing unions, 
is progressive. A great number who had illusions 
that there really was somcthing to Murray’s “CIO- 
PAC policy,” were waiting to see what it is like. 
New that the policy is revealed as a neat scheme 
for dispersing and confusing labor's political infiu- 
a ee 
_ Pro-Third Party forces would be wise to bear 
- mind that a great number of unionists including 
lower and middie-strata leaders, are re-examining 
the political picture. | This is the time to address 
| appeal to them. | 
new party, holding its convention next week- 


cog 


_|the Baron replied. 


op hon with insurance to boot. He! 


"| heard YOU - “ideal you know that 
we mustn't be rude to America ?” 


 — Gabriel, in the (Londen) Daily Worker 


Bernadotte’s Career 
--Story of Intrigue 


RECRUITED FLYERS FOR FINNISH WAR 


By Art Shields 


Count Folke Bernadotte, nephew of the King of 
Sweden, heir by marriage to the Manville asbestos millions, 
and Palestine ‘mediator’ who wants to give Jerusalem to 


King Abdulla, has a record of law-@— * 
less international intrigue in seg (SO the bargain when the 


City of New York. “Chaco” war veteran came in per- 
Bernadotte, whose scheming,5°M and promised to see the Finnish 


threatens the independence of Minister in Washington about a 


Israel today, was engaged in run-|P@Ssport. 
ning American aviators into Fin-| Our story came out Sunday, Jan. 


land in violation of American neu-|’ With an eight-column splash .on 
trality laws when the Finnish Gen-|"¥O Pages. And by Monday the 


eral Mannerheim was at war witn Present Palestine mediator had 
the Soviet Union. vanished from the bank building, 


The Count was conducting his, ‘with a statement in the New York 
bootlegging operations from  a' |Daily News that he had only been 
luxurious suite in the Bank of Man-| #4vising” aviators, not recruiting 
hattan Building on 40 Wall St., until "em 
he was driven out as the result of 
a Daily Worker expose in January, 
1940. tory of international .intrigue be- 

Bernadotte had to quit after he,hind him before he began plotting 
offered a Daily Worker staff mem- against Israel’s independence. 
ber $750 a month to fight the Red; As far back as Jan. 3, 1939, the 
Army from the air. New York Times was reporting in 

* a dispatch from Stockholm that 


AN ANONYMOUS INFORMANT. Bernadotte was being discussed as 


ithe future “king” of a United 
had given this; writer. a telephone , , 
tip that a Finnish Baron was re- Daltic Kingdom of Lithuania, Lat 


cruiting aviators. lyia and Estonia. 


I was told te : 
call a certain number. I dialed the! The Baltic peoples, however, be- 
number and told Baron von Bleixen. 


came Soviet citizens instead the 
that an aviator friend would fly for 


next year. 
Finland for a price. Then in the Second World War 
“See Count Folke Bernadotte at: 


dubious stories were told of the 


the Bank of Manhattan Building,” Count’s role in Germany as a rep- 
resentative of the International Red 


When I presented myself to the Cross. 
Count as a free lance newspaper-| And today the Count is being 
man and told him I knew what he denounced by the State of Israel] as 


was doing, he begged me not to pro-Arab, and by the Soviet Union 
write the story. ‘las pro-Arab and pro-British, as he 


“Publicity would be fatal at this PTOPOSES that the Jews yield the 
stage,” the Count told me. ‘ancient city of Jerusalem and the 


‘“ i | potentially rich Negev area to the 
There are laws--,” he continued, ‘Trans-Jordan regime of King Ab- 


* 
BERNADOTTE had a long his- 


then checked himself, and the con-|quna, whom the British Govern-| 


versation drifted into a talk on war. ; 
“Fimiand,’ he said with heated" SES. i. 
emphasis, “is the key to the WHOLE, 
ear by which mid o>viouslv did BERNADOTTE would also give 
not mean the war against Hitler. the Arabs save ba ides ren — 
I brought the subject back ‘to re- rath eomaugpl ere 9g de- 
cruiting, however, and in a half 
hour’s conversation the Count virtu- ai ane of the United Netions Se- 


a) dmi \curity Council for partition of 
y semaine whet fip||was porns. ‘Palestine and independence of the 


w . Jewish and Arab states. 
THE DAILY WORKER’S next, So crude was Bernadotte that the 
job was to present the royal re- Soviet delegate, Andrei’ Gromyko, 
cruiter with an actual aviation remarked that the Count’s proposals 
“prospect.” “could not have been made any- 
A polished young southern staff where but in the foreign office of 
member, with military training, was ‘the United Kingdom.” 
put on the job. Bernadoite’s Palestine proposals, 
Bernadoite jumped at the bait including his plan to take Haifa, 
when the “Daily” “man sent an| the oil port, from the Jews, and 
“agent” to the Bank of Manhattan| make it a “free port,” are also 
Building with a story of a wonder-|highly pleasing to the American oil 
ful aerial veteran of the Chaco war /interests. 
between Paraguay and Bolivia. The Count himself is, financially 
The Count offered him $750 a'speakinz, largely a creature of the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Large-Scale Production, Or | 
Monopoly—A Vital Difference 


By Milton Howard 


D° YOU mean to say that you attack bie 
business because you want to go back 

to the small-scale business of fifty and 

sixty years ago? a friendly critic writes. 


Are you willing to argue that small- 
scale groceries, for example, are superior to such 
big outfits as the A&P, Safeway and such big 
grocery chains? he added, as a sort of extra stinger 
in his argument. 

This is a common mistake made ty 
critics of the Communist Party’s ; 
advocacy of socialism in the 
United States as the long-range 
goal of its struggle for peace’ and 
social progress right now. | 

This error, of course, is carefully 
nourished by the horde of Big 
Business propagandists, professors, 
economists and newspaper writers. 
They solemnly point to the fact 
that Henry Ford “created” the 
present vast auto industry as one eS 
of their big arguments proving the “riot” of aay 
other American to go out and do likewise if he 
doesn’t like being .gyppéd by big corporations. 
Where would America be today, they ask us, without 
the immortal services of “those bankers and in- 
dustrialists who “risked their capital” to build up 
our mighty industries of today, the big chain 
stores, etc.? 


This argument is a phen along with the rest 
of their arguments against secialism in America, 
the goal of the Communist movement. Their 
argument turns the real course of American histary 
upside down. It was not the noble-minded Robber 
Barons (Vanderbilts, Morgans, Rockefellers) ef the 
post-Civil War era whe created the miracles of 
American industry; it was the inevitable rise ef 
giant indusiry which gave the Robber Barons fheir 
chance to seize most of the benefits of large-scale 
production for themselves. It was not Henry Ferd 
who created the huge auto industry ef teday; it 
was the rise of the auto industry which gave 
Henry Ford and after him) the Morgan-duPent 
bankers of General Motors, their ehance te seize 
control of one of America’s most vital industries, 
The same could be said of the railroad system ef 
the United States, ef the huge electrie light and 
power industry, etc. Ib was the entire nation’s 
development and genius witich made the. 


cartain - 


noe 
T IS NOT ONE MAN who ‘ever “creates” an in- 
dustry or a railroad. Naturally, the individual 
genius of this or that engineer, chemist or sciéntist 
can speed the rise of a modern industrial develop- 
ment. But no modern industry is possible witheut 
the social labor, the collective, cooperative labor 
of thousands, even millions of men working together. 
The Marxist-Leninist science of: socialism re- 
vealed that production under capitalism is secial, 
even if the individual is not! conscious of it, that 
it brings together hundreds of different trades 
into the production of a single commodity. Every 
machine, every factory, mine, ete., is the result of 
the combined labor of millions who dug the eoal, 
made the steel, sewed the clothes of the werkers, 
harvested the wheat of their bread, and in other 
ways contributed to the final product. This can 
be said of every important industry or article of 
commerce today. They are the product of social 


Jabor. Today this social labor is- unplanned, anar- 


chistic. Socialism will make it ee more 
productive by planning. : 

The’ peculiarity of the situation is that cniathidh 
ism appears to be only a competitive system; the 
social inter-connections of alk our production are 
hidden. What we have is a system of social pro- 
duction which is privately owned and whose prod- 
ucts are privately appropriated as “private property.” 


@ | 
FrArk FROM opposing the social production of 

capitalism—the giant chains, the vast indus- 
trial concentration into mighty industrial networks,~< 
etc.—the Communists hail this devclopment as 
making possible and necessary the transformation 
of our social system from private ownership to 
Socialist, collective ownership of industry. 

Where did our present-day large-scale indus- 
tries come from? They arose out of the inner 


development of industry itself, out of technological 


and scientific advance. They arose out of the 
enormous productivity of social labor which, by 
combining many ‘skills and increasing the division 
of labor, gives rise to miracles of industrial growth. 
It is industry as a social activity which develops 
modern production, not banker-industrialists. The 
banker-industrialists claim the credit—and the 
profits—of a social process which takes place be- 
cause of science and labor. | 

Moncpoly, Lenin taught us. wisely, is the “eve 
ef secialism.” Monopoly prepares the way, not for ' 
a stupid return to small-scale production, but for 
the great social advance which will: make the 


| monopolies the property of all. 


* 


Spoils Spoil Tammany-O’Dwyer Harmony 


By Michael Singer | porters at a recent Inner Circle;out of jobs, forced to crawl back;ing the old Walker days. The Tam- wanted something BIG—like weal 
, dinner, is a political truism very, into their dark clubhouse holes and|many leaders were restless, Theyjrogate. This court post with 

nr Mall's. & patziotic onat much) to the point today. The strug-| the old system of jobs-for-votes was began to needle the mayor, to re-|unique opportunity for assigning 

Sammeny Man's A a -conpty gle between the Tammany insur-| demolished by the electorate. When |sist him and Sampson was finally |lucrative legal cases on litigations 

Fourth of July -they always wave gents |and Mayor O’Dwyer over des- Mayor O*Dwyer came into office he|imposed on them as Tammany involving estate, inheritance, deeds 

wrath me ot pte 1 ignation of a Surrogate which last promised to continue the civil serv-|Leader after strong resistance. |and wills was the dish the Tam- 

| ee vere Be week |culminated in the ouster of ice code of LaGuardia and aware Of; To appease the rebels O'Dwyer many boys wanted. 

Pees cosii Hall like Robin Hood Frank Sampson as leader and the the new political alertness which | handed out thousands of jobs to) O’Dwyer sought it for City Coun- 

ae elem . rar electign of Borough President-Hugo rolled up a tremendous American qistrict leaders for local patronage. a President Vincent’ R. Impelli- 

To ehalthties from the rich to Rogers - soe rr Hw: eerie ee sabe Mig ew nage sien The provisional rolls in the city|terri:| the anti-O’Dwyer leaders in- 

ive the poor | dened! strings services were padded heavily and sisted it go to General Sessions 
hes Tammany Hall gets just over spoils and patronage. | tying e p ag 85. | |the budget expense climbed to rec-| Judge Francis L. Valente. 7 

| The Surrogate dispute Was a | * ord proportions. (O’Dwyer doesn’t, : In| the showdown fame ‘the ‘bam 


bit confused sometimes 
And takes from both to give to | logical sequence of bitter frustration; BUT THE WORMS were crawling, mention this when 0 talks of the: any insurgents overthrew 
jetys meen. "Tor rungs; lo’ ‘Dwyer’s stooge Sampson and 


Tammany Hall.” felt by Tammany leaders. because out of the woodwork and City Hall: 
" ( | BUT THE “DARK MEAT” on the named Rogers to head| the machine 
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* * . of the slim pickings they had in the. became the old familiar nest of dis-| 


This little ditty, sung with much city’s patronage bag. 
off-key. passion by City Hall re-| LaGuardia regime they were starved ‘litical opportunists so familiar dur-'of the district job-grabbers. They' 


During the trict leaders, ward-heelers and po-! political ‘plate was still out of reach —the sharpest reverse the mayor has 
Continued on Page 11) 


The Worker Sereen Guide 


° TERRACE Sat. State of the Union; Red Stallion; Sun. TERMINAL Sat. @Ali My Sons; Are You With It; LOEW’S BORO PARK. Silver River; Woman in White 
if aura local movie house is not listed House Across the Bay; Stand In Sun. Road to Rio} Tenth Avenue Angel LOEW’S ORIENTAL Homecoming; Close Up 


here, please ask the Manager to mail us THALIA Club de Femmes; School for Sinners TIVOLI Clandestine; Lucia di Lammermoor LOCW’'S 46TH Homecoming; Close Up 
MARLBORO Silver: River; Woman in White 


his advance listings. TIMES Scandal in Paris; Sundown | | | Wh 
| TIMES SQUARE ‘Bowery Buckaroos; Deadline : Park Slope WALKER Silver River; Woman in White) 


First Run—Broadway : TIVOLI Sat. Silver River; Woman in White; Sun. Home- ATLANTIC PLAYHOUSE Theatre Closed : . Rid Bush he 
AMBASSADOR @ The , Illegals coming; Close up CARLTON. Road to Bio; Tenth Avenue Angel idgewood— a wie 
ASTOR Melody Time TOWN Sat. Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel; Sun. Scudda RKO PROSPECT Mr. Bilandings Builds His Dream House; wscemns herpes Sat. @N sked “ ity, Je slooks; Sua. Buck 
AVENUE PLAYHOUSE Gone With the Wind Hoo, Scudda Hay; Ber lid Express Panhandle Privates ; South of Tahiti 
CAPITOL Fort Apactie WAVERLY Iron Curtain SANDERS Rvad to Rio: Tenth Avenue Angel LOCW’S GATES Homecoming ; Close Up 
CRITERION Canon City ¢ YORKTOWN Sat. Silver River; Woman in White; RIDGEWOOD Road to Rio; Tenth Avenne | Anne : 
ELYSEE @ Farrebiqug; @ Harvest Sun. Shanghai Gesture; Big Street 3 Bedford : wear jaan ee Se rns Westward; 
oe eee Sey eS wre BELL CINEMA Sat. Unconquered; Who Killed Doe Robbin; pyg BUSHWICK Mr Blamdings Builds His Dream Houset 
SSTH ST. PLAYHOUSE A Friend Will Come Tonight Harlem Sun. | Remember Mama; The Hunted RKO MADIS Mr ‘Blandines Builds His Dream Blouses 
GLOBE Fury at Furnace Creek HARLEM OPERA HOUSE Two Mrs. Carrolls; Ends of Barth LINCOLN Sat. Doll Face;. Shock; Sun. Duel in the Sun; Panhandle : : 
GOTHAM 1 Jane Doe LOEW'S APOLLO Silver River; Woman in White Here Comes Trouble 
eITILE CARWESTE vdncigtapicd v 7 ‘LOEW’S JI6TH Saigon; The Flame LOEW’S BREVOORT Iron Curtain; Tender Years Williamsburg 
LITTLE MET @ Midsummer Nights Dream LOEW'S VICTORIA Saigon; The Flame LOEW'S BEDFORD Homecoming: Close Up ALBA [Iron Curtain! Tender Years 
ow Sewers seer Ferete RKO ALHAMBRA Leiter From an Unknown Woman; River NATIONAL Sat. @All My Sons; Are You With It; COMMODORE Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
MAYFAIR Time of, Your Life Lady ; Sun. Seudda Hoo,. Scudda Hay: Berlin Express KISMET Road to Rio; Tenth Ave. Angel 
= ate hn pe MODERN ART Four French Films 1699-1910 RKQ 125TH Letter From an Unknown Woman; River Lady SAVOY Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House; Panhandle LOEW'S BROADWAY Homecoming; Close Up 
Sew EGROFE irelend Today RKO REGENT Letter From an Unknown Woman; River Lady LOEW'S VICTORY Big Town After Dark; Heart of Virginie 
NEW YORK Daredevils in the Clouds; Black Hills | Bb bonieville MARCY Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
FRRAROUNY (a wereige After Washington Heights ; ; RAINBOW }§ Road ta Rio; Tenth Ave Angel , 
PARK AVENUE Dear Murdered ALPINE Iron Curtain: Tender Years | BILTMORE Ends of the Earth; Alias a Gentleman RKO REPUBLIC. Mr. Blandings Builds His’ Dream House; 
PiX  Passionnelle @ Torment : DALE Homecoming; Close Up LOEW’S PALACE Road tu Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel Sesineniiti 
RKO PALACE Letter From an Unknown Woman; River Lady porsetT State of the Union; Red Stallion | LOEW'S PREMIER Homecoming; Close Up SUMNER Sat. Badlands of Missouri; Buckaroo From 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL Emperor Waits EMPRESS @Panic;: Yank in Rome MILLER Program Unavailable During Summer Months Seite: @itins 
STONE Panhandle; Mr, Blandings Builds Dream House \ 


RIALTO Drums -* GEM Burning Cross; Dream of My People “TT ewe | , 
RIVOLI Crusades HEIGHTS State of the Union; Red Stallion SUPREME Iron Curtain; ender Years QUEENS—Astoria - 
SUTTER Sat. B.F.’s Daughter; If Winter Comes; Sun. 2 

ASTORIA Mr. Blandings Builds His. Dream House; Panhandle 


ROVY Street With No Name LANE Homecoming; Close Up Naked Cit Fighti Mad 
wf ’ ~| Biweae> iam Nake ‘ity; Fighting Ma 
STANLEY @Village Teacher | LOEW’S DYCKMAN Silver River; Woman in White ° y BROADWAY Sat. Iron Curtain; Tender Years; Sun., 
State of the Union, Red Stallion 


STRAND Key Largo LOEW’S INWOOD Saigon; The Flame | ‘ 
; ccretete ihaameee neh -Ester of Kumacn. LOEW'S RIO Saigon; one | Free | a Crown Heights GRAND Sat., Iron) Curtain, Tender Yeara; Sun. Sate of 
n-E | LOEW’S {75TH Sleep My Love; Big City CARROLL Iron Curtain; Tender Years the Union; Along the Oregon Trail 
WORLD @ @ Paisan 2 ; r a ais Letter From an Unknown Woman; River CONGRESS Silver River: Woman in White LOEW’S TRIBORO Saigon: The Flame | 
" & CROWN Sat. Naked City; Joe Palooka; Sun. Duel in the §TEINWAY Sat.. Only Angels Have Wings. Coast ard; 
MANHATTAN RKO HAMILTON Letter From an Unknown Woman; River Sun; Here Comes Trouble . Sun.. Selaettaes bso ea ae to 0 a si cas 
East Side | Lady HOPKINSON Clandestine; Lucia di Lammermoor STRAND Sat., Son! of Dracula, Mummy's Tomb; Sua., 
“ART ela Silence Est D'Or RKO MARBLE HILL Letter From an Unknown Woman; LOEW’S CAMEO “State | of the Union; Red Stallion Flame of New Orleans, Badlands of Dakota 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC Letter From an Unknown ‘Woman; River Lady | LOEW'S PITKIN Saigon; The Flame | 
River Lady UPTOWN Berlin Express; Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay LOEW’S WARWICK Iron Curtain; Tender Years is Bayside 
ARCADIA Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue anet , BRONX RKO Re<PUBLIC Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House; BAYSIDE @WNaked City, Joe Palooka; Sun., To the End 
BEVERLY Furia Panhandle of the Earth, Alias a Gentleman 
CITY @Confessions of a Rogue; Her First Affair ACE Sat., @All My Sons, Are You With It; Sun., Iron ROGERS Sat. @Naked City; Joe Palooka; Sun. Duel im CORONA Iron Curtain; Tender Years 
COLONY -Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel Curtain, Tender Years the Sun; Here Comes Trouble LOEW’S PLAZA Homecoming; Close Up 
34TH ST. Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay; Berlin Express ALLERTON Road to Rio; Tenth Ayenue Angel STADIUM Mr. Blandings Builds His) Dream House; VICTORY Sat., Winter Meeting; To the Victor: Sun., 
52ND’ ST. TRANS LUX @All My Sons ASCOT Angelina; Wings of the Morning © Panhandle : @ Naked City, Jove Palooka 
68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE @Gentleman’s Agreement BEACH Sat.. The Hunted; Sun., To the Ends of the 
85TH ST. TRANS LUX Cluny Brown | Earth, Alias a Gentleman Flatbush Forest Hills 
86TH ST. GRANDE Red House: Frontier Gal BEDFORD Silver River; Woman in White ALBEMARLE I Curthiki: Pender Yea FOREST HILLS Discovery; Tenth Avenue Angel 
68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE @Naked City BURKE Sat, I Walk Alone, Heayen Only Knows; Sun., je ee ee ey rece DE wre so INWOOD Sat., To the Knds of the Earth, Alias a Gentle- 
To the Ends of the Farth, Alias a Gentleman J Hrancis the ret} | Sesistance : man; Sun., Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay, Berlin Express 


GRACIE SQUARE Sat. Foreign Correspondent; Patrick aati 
) Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay CIRCLE Sat., I Remember Mama, The Hunted; Sun., To AVALON Head t Bio; Meath Avenue’ Angel MIDWOY Mr. Blandings Builds Dream House; Panhandle 


KE Pe : : cig gar a | 
GRAMERCY. Sa GRA ok. Iron Curtain; Tender the Ends of the Earth, Alias a Gentleman. <0 Ps sip ape pan j oF ne oe — en TRYLON Sat., @Naked City, Joe Palooka; Sun, To the 
Years; Sun. State of the Union . GLOBE Anna and the Kiug of Siam; Way Out West ri 6 o Nearer City; > Palooka; Sun. To 
GRANADA la Vie de Boheme; I Live As I Please CONCOURSE To the Ends of the Earth; Alias a Gentleman me ae es) poe Baan Pei ‘ a a P 
“RVING PLACE @Spring 1 DALE Sat.-Sun., Homecoming, Close Up ag gh ia eresakt Ties ~~ — oe it. ; Flushing 
LOEW’S CANAL Homecoming: Close Up DE LUXE Sat.; Flowing Gold, Background to Danger; Sun., ema ary) Tt —_— ping | : Mitek oe LOEW’S PROSPECT | Homecoming ; Close Up 
LOEW'S COMMODORE Saigon: The Flame Fighting 69th, Valley of Giants ; Sat. poudda siieq gop Hay; Berlin Express; MAYFAIR lo the Knils of the Marth, Alias a Gentleman; 
LOEW’S 42D ST. Saigon; The Flame | EARL Unavailable wore oe City, Joe Palooka Sun., @ Naked City, Joe Palooka 
LOEW’S 72ND Sleep My Love; Big City FENWAY Sat. Renegade Girl, Queen of the Amazons; Sun., ELM iron ssabihie Gee Boars ROOSEVELT Sat., fron Curtain, Tender Years; Sun., 
LOEW’S 86TH St. Homecoming To the Ends of the Earth, Alias a Gentleman om gel ares) Conte a ee Wings of the Morning, Tenth Avenue Angel 
LOEW’S LEXINGTON Sleep My Love: Big City FREEMAN Sat., To the Ends of the Earth, Alias a Gentle- poo ‘a Road to ane i mS 4 We RKO KEITHS Mr. Blandings Builds Dream House; Panhandle 
> LOEW'S ORPHEUM Saigon: The Flame man; Sun., I Remember Mama, The Hunted Sat. The Verdiyt: Palmy Days; Sun. Crack Up; TOWN Daniel Boone, Windjammer; Sun., Hell's Divers, 
MONROE * Scudda Hoo,’ Scudda Hay: Berlin Express GLOBE Sat., Anna and the Kiag of Siam, Way Out West: . Chance at Heaven | Gangs Ine, | 
NORMANDIE Adventures of Robin “a Sun., Top Hat, -Blonde Savage : ENT .Sat. I Remember Mama ; The Hunted; Sun. Duel in UTOPIA: Sat., Waiter Meeting, To the Victor; Sua., Duel 
PLAZA Homecoming Lido Sat.. Next Time We Love, Sin Town; Sun., I Re- the Sun; Here Comes Trouble in the Sua 
RKO JEFFERSON _ Sat. Silver River; Woman in. White; . member Mama, The Hunted RIBGSWAY Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House; | Sailing 
Sun. Homecoming: Close Up ti LOEW'S AMERICAN Homecoming; Close U Panhandle be t ss | Abie @Naied Cithl ee fee 
RKO PROCTORS 58TH Letter From an Unknown Woman; LOEW'S BOSTON ROAD Sat., Road to Rio, Tenth Avenue CEADER Sat. Sitting Pretty; My Girl Tisa; Sun, Flow- AUSTIN -Sat.. To tha Enda of ; Earth. Ali 
River - Lady : Angel; Sun., Iron Curtain, Tender Years ing Gold; Background hey Danger nee ae ‘ a 0 18 ons . & ias a Gentle- 
RKO PROCTOR’S 86TH Letter From an Unknown Woman;| LOEW'S BLVD. Homecoming; Close Up ane 2 RINGS Saleen. ie ea ebitAtee ca aut ee 
: River Lady : LOEW'S BURNSIDE Homecoming; Close Up nse ie a oe hing oo | i’ Wie + se pie acon Price 100 Palooks:; Sun., Road 
: t " ’ _AND omecoming: Clos ’ State o 1e nion ; e Stallion au ye : 
Al Feb o> ol a rend «etl my pt “eng hoa AN ad Red MIDWOOD Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel a yer on E> We ey wane Alias = (ientlieman; Sua., 
TRIBUNE. Sat. Gangs Inc; Hells Devils; Sun. Scudda Hoo, Stallion; Sun., Berlin Express, Seudda Hoo, Scudda Hay MAYFAIR lLron Curtain; | Tender Years oss teen sea “a C per gine Ressigy | 
Scudda Hay; Berlin Express LOEW’S FAIRMONT ‘Homecoming; Close Up 2h ehcp ei ma prysn Years plane es ph omcened rer, ou ith It; Sun, 
: , : , | e Union: ‘armen;: Kings ster ‘ . Y, J05} OOK: 
TUDOR Sat. Forever and a Day; Well Groomer Bride; LOEW'S FARAGUT State of the Union; Red Stallion stem teat i eLihh pe pea CAMBRIA Sat., Road to Rio; Testh Avenue! Aneel} Sun. 


Sun. Berlin Express; Scudda Hoo: Scudda H LOEW’S GRAND Homecoming; Close Up : ; | ; 
wank Phe = A gia hecet > hl Up Dlecedtind: -LOEW’S NATIONAL Homecoming; Close Up QUENTIN Sat. Duel in| the Sun; Here Comes Trouble; fron Curtain, Tener Years 

aon Tenth PS Ia honel: War Out West : LOEW’S (67TH Homecoming: Close Up Sun., Next Time We |Love; Sin Town COMMUNITY nome: Cree Up 
LOEW’S PARADISE Sleep My Love; Big City RIALTO Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel eo ch Road an Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 
: oming: | 1 RKO KENMORE Mir. Blandings Builds His Dream House; Sat., @Naked City, Joe Palooka; Sun., Te the 
W est Side LOEW'S POST, RD. Homecoming; Close Up Ends of the Earth, Alias a Gentleman 


: : a : LOEW'S SPOONER Silver River; Woman in White Panhandle | mm y " | 
ALDEN Sat. Great Expectations; Buck Privates; Sun. And LOEW’S VICTORY State of the Union: Red Stallion RUGBY Naked City: Jue Palooka pase eg incon prem» Poa Joe Palooka; Sun., Road te 
18, -LentTh venue Ange 


“lr 8. ng now ee MOSHOLU Road-to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel TRAYMORE Sat. | Duel in the Sun; Here~Comes Trouble; 
APOLLO Antoine Antoinette | | ‘Se . Blood and Sand; I Wake Up 8 ‘ JAMAICA Sat., Only Angels Have Wings, Coast Guard: 
. : : ‘ NEW RITZ Sat.. Buék Privates, Vigilantees Return; “Sun. : sun. ood and Sand) 1 ake Up Screaming ca, 
ARDEN- Sat. Iron Curtain; Tender Years; Sun. B. F.’s ' TRIANGL ‘ . | ee ' , , Sun., Iron Curtain, Tender Years 
rs ‘ Son of Dracula, Mummy's Tomb E— Sat. Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble; : 

Daughter; If Wiater Comes RKO ROYAL Unavailable : Sun. Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay: Berlin. Express ° KEITHS Mr. Blandings Builds Dream House: Panhandle 
BEACON Sat. Read to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel; Sun. PROSPECT Does not wish to be listed in Daily Worker VOGUE Clandestine: Lucia di Lammermoor : LAURELTON Sat. 2 Remember Mama; Sun., To the Ends 
, Ziegfeld Follies; Buck Privates PARK PLAZA ||Letter From an|Unksown Woman: River Lady of the Earth, Alias’ a Gentleman 
BELMONT OQOtonio Primavera; Inspector Victor va. Arsene | ‘ . | LEFFERTS [Iron Curtain; Tender Years 

: KO CASTLE HILL Letter F J WwW : = ee , ar’ 
RKO HILL Letter From an Unknown Woman; Brighton—Coney Island LINDEN - Set., Roadie Bis, Seath Alen nanns aoc. 


Lupin 
BRYANT Silver River; Woman in White River Lady § ; | ; LOEW’S CONEY ISLAND Homecoming; Close Up Iron Curtain, Tender Years 
CARLTON To the Ende of the Earth; Alias a Gentleman RKO CHESTER Letter wrom Unknown Woman, River Lady QCEANA [ron Curtain; Tender Years LITTLE NECK Sat., To the Ends of the Earth. Alias @ 
COLUMBIA Sat. Silver River; Love and Learn; Sun. State — RKO FRANKLIN Letter From Unknown Woman ; River Lady geo TILYOU Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House: Gentleman; Sun. @Naked City, Joe Palooks 
~ of the Union; North of the Border RKO FORDHAM Leiter from Unknown Woman; iver Lady Panhandle | LOEW'S HILLSIDE Hbmecoming: Close Up 
DELMAR Don Simon de Lira; Ay Jalisco Note Raies gp tga HILL Letter From Unknown Woman; River gueEePSHEAD @All My Sons: Are You With It? LOEW'S VALENCIA Sleep My Love: Big City 
-EDISON Well Groomed Bride; Stairway te Heaven ’ ae SURF .Sat. @Naked Cily; Joe Palooka; Sun. Berlin w’s WILLAR Hdmecoming;: Clo J 
STH ST. PLAYHOUSE Discovery : IRKO PELHAM Letter From Unknown Woman; River Lady Express; Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay pewcein * AvnGual aad dtl, cits Joe - Palooka: 
ELGIN Sat. Flame of New Orieans; Tight Shoes; Sun. RKO ROYAL Letter From Unknown Woman; River Lady TUXEDO g@All My Sons; Aré You With it? Sun., @All My Sons; Are You With It I 


: | EDAIL . Sat. All My Sons; f .  Sea., 
_... Road to Rio: Tenth Avenue Angel WNISEDALE Sat. © fy Soas; Are You With It; Sun MERRICK Mr. Blandings Builds Dream House; Panhandle 


GREENWICH Iron Curtain; Tender Years i, |= mend: to Rig, Fenth Avenue Ange! Bay Ridge . OASIS Sat.-Sun, Iron (Curtain, Tender Years 


: . . | SQUARE Sat.. @All My Sons, Are You With It: Sun., | 
LAFFMOVIE Charlie Chapman in Carmen Se, Murtala! | Gimdir Yéere BERKSHIRE Sat. @Naked City: Joe Palooka: QUEENS Mr. Bliandings Builds Dream House: Panhandle 
RICHMOND HILL-GARDEN Sat... @Naked City. Jee 


LOEW'S 83D Sleep My Love + . 
; TUXEDO Sat.. Silver River, Woman in White; Sun., Blood Sun. @Ali My Soms;|Are You With It 

‘aes ee eiaeaa | —  Memenmite: oe | and Sand; I Wake Up Screaming CENTER Sat. Invisible Man; Invisible Man Returns; Palooka; Sun., @AIl My Sons, Are You With It 

LOEW'S OLYMPIA Sleep My Love; Big City ROOSEVELT Sat. ‘Sun. ; Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay. Berlia 

Express 


. Sun. Pin Up Girl; Dark Corner 
\LOEW’S SHERIDAN Saigon: The Flame UNIVERSITY Sat.. Sun Valley Serenade, Dillinger; Sun., r , rs. 
Cent ial COLISEUM Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel . 
éntennial Summer, Badlands of Dakota g RKO ALDEN Mr. Blandings Builds Dream House: Panhandle ~ 
ST. ALBANS Sat. @Naked City, Joe Palooka; Sun., Read 


YR! Ri L t an 
Ibe . et ee ee ome ARD Sat., @All My Sons. Are You With KF ELECTRA Sat. Corkeyed. Miracle; Tiger Fangs; Sun. The 
to Rio, Tenth Avenue Angel 


Fnds of the Earth, Alias a Gentleman 


m™ DTOWN Sat. Confessions of a ue; To Live in Peace; ) 
gph Gover t Girl: Dh atin. they ALENTINE Silver River; Woman in White oat Diamond Jim . Brady 
| . ad fTENITH Sat.. Pursued, Gypsy Wildcat; Sun., Blood and ENDICOT Sat. Three. Girla in Blue; Oregon Trail 

aaa hmeveccmne aa, eke Mee River Lady | @und. I Wels Up Screaming FORTWAY Sat. @All My Sons; Are You With It; SAVOY Sat., Road to Rio, Tenth Avenue Angel; Sun., 
RIVERSIDE Letter From an Unknown Woman; River Lady | Sun. Seudds Heo, .feuite Hay; Berlin Baprods ee ee 
RIVIERA H ing: Close Up ‘ BROOKLYN Downtoeon _ HARBOR Sat. To the Ends of the Earth; Alias a Gentle- 
RKO COLONIAL Letter From an Unknown Woman: River GLINTON Unavailable men; Sue §=@lekes. Cis aoe see GEM Only Angels Have Wings; Coast Guard 

» . Lady ‘OX Lady frdém Shanghai; Adventure of Silverado ie © ALPMIAE Temnenin: Coe PARK Sat. Silver River; Woman in White; Sua: Home- 
RKO NEW 23RD Letter From Unknown Woman; River Lady LOEW'S METROPOLITAN Up. in Central Park; Another A sot Scudda Hoo, Seudd 8 Hay; Berlin (Ase a pe RKO COLUMBIA Sensebeiene’s Clece &> 

SAVOY Sat. Silver River; Woman in White; Sun. Home- | Part of the Forest | Be. OAM My Bens; | Ary Lou With Bt; Bus. ON RKO- STRAND. Dc. Mebediies Builds Wie Seen | Semes 


coming; € AJESTIC Confessions of a Rogue: Her First Affair City; Joe Palooka 
pads RKO DYKER Mr. Blandings Bullds His Dream House; Panhandle 


SCHUYLER Unconquered; Who Killed Doc Robbin OMART Duel in the Sun; Here Comes Trouble : 
SELWYN Mr. Blandings Builds his Dream House; Panhandle RAMOUNT Dream Girl; Driftwood Panhandle ‘ Woodside 

4 ST. Sat. Silver River; Woman in White: Sun. Nicho- RKO ALBEE Give My Regards to Broadway; Green Gress RKO SHORE RD. Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel BLISS Road to Rio; Tenth Avenue Angel 

\ . | , STANLEY Sat. [I Remember Mama; The Hunted; CENTER Sst., Mark of Zorro, Prisoner of Shark Island: 


_ @f Wyoming . , 
KO ORPHEUM Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House: Sun. Jungle Book; ees Millions Sun., Heart of New York, Secret Mission 
43RD ST. @Naked City; Joo, F 


10 -@S Sat. Ret Head: ae Semen apley = pum: Apath 8 RAND Big Punch; jinx seoat* weit | Boro pin eens 
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|T.B. Sweeps Homes in Harlem 


the deadly tuberculosis germ. ‘The says that there are more than 7,600 
family of an out-patient tubercular, | vacant jobs in the hospitals. That 


(Continued from Page 7) 


' (in Harlem Hospital) was gradu- 


ally increased by placing beds per- 
manently in solaria, aisles and 
squeezing them in between other 
beds until a capacity of 763 was 
achieved. Against this figure, we 


are running a daily census of be- 


THE TUBERCULAR WARD of Harlem, on the fourth floor. Beds 
are placed im the corridor because of over-crawding. 


~ Spoils Spoil Tepee Harmony 


(Continued from Page 10) 
yet suffered since coming into office. 
Not alone the fight for Surrogate, 
. but the desperate struggle for po- 


litical survival forced most of the 


Democratic leaders to _ desert 


O'Dwyer and Sampson. The latter,'latter except C. Mott Shavers of 


with his City-Hall directed policy 
ef resisting American Labor Party 
coaliti on specific candidates, 

to down a host of Dem- 
ecratic Aaneeathreen, Bepeters and 
Congressmen. 

Panicked by the sweeping Third 
Party wave rolling over the city, 
demanding that the axiom of self- 
preservation be the key theme of 
their political policy in November, 
disgusted with O’Dwyer’s double- 


—/ 
4 


telk and inconsistencies, the Tam-| 


many Democrats gambled against 
the mayor—and wen. 


ROGERS has mayoralty 


7 ambi- 
 tiens. 


| DeSapio, elections commissioner. 


hdloce of the strong Democratic rise in. prices. 


tween 1,000 and 1,050. To aecom- 
modate this steadily rising load, 
additional beds are placed in corri- 
dors, porches and every possible 
space is taken up with more and 
more’ sick.” (Emphasis mine— 
A.W.B.) ~ 
* 


JUST FIVE WEEKS after re- 
ceipt of that letter, on Dec. 6, 1947, 
Mayor O’Dwyer used the hospitals, 
and consequently. the Harlem TB’ 


| between 


with no field, worker to aid and ad- 
vise them, are future figures in the 


Health Department’s TB statistics. 


The subway rider may have paia | before their alloted time has een. 


his 10-cent fare only to inhale a spent. 
| tuberculars: must be raised from 


germ coughed up by one of the 
10,000 untreated victims of infec- 
tious. TB. 


* 


GOV. DEWEY and the State: 
Legislature are familiar with the, 
situation which caused 3,245 deaths | 
in New York City in one year. They 
knew as much about it as did Mayor. 
O’Dwyer. But Dewey and ree 
legislature gave New York City— 
‘what ‘is said to have been a “deat” 
the Governor and the, 


is why TB patients must sweep and 
move ward furniture and do the 
clerical work—and be diseharged 


He knows that beds ‘for 
the present 3,500 to 5,800; that 


$332,590,650—a “staggering” figure, 
he says—is needed for new hospital 


buildings and for hiring the addi- 


tional personnel to man the plant. 

Metropolitan Hespital on Welfare 
Island is more than 100 years old, 
‘having been built in 1839; City 
‘Hospital in the same location was 
| built in 1861. Coney Island Hospital, 
Dr. Bernecker says, is a “study in 
obsolescence and decay,” and Har- 


patients, as propaganda material wayvor—a 10-cent subway fare. For | !em and Bellevue urgently need “re- 


for his 10-cent subway fare drive.’ the victims of TB—pine boxes ang | Construction. Bg 
| 


But the 10-cent fare is here and the 


hospital patients—and those who} 


should be patients—are in a worse. 
fix. Moreover, the 10-cent subway 
fare will further increase the Har- 
lem Hospital census and the inci- 
dence of TB. 


Low income families and those 
on the relief roles show a higher, 


TB rate than others. Last October 
the then Welfare Commissioner Ed- 
ward E. Rhatigan reported that 
families’ on relief could buy only 


,75 percent of the food they needed. 


Hospital Commissioner Berriecker, 


majority of elinic TB patients could 


and not afford proper diets due to the | 


Ist A. D. DeSapio, too, is eager for,rise of several ‘thousand patients 
a new electoral alliance with the Teflecting wide malnutrition in the 


Labor Party, as are the East Side population. 
All of the falling as hard as it dees on those 


'' who. cannot afford proper diets, 
will dip further into the diet money - 


and the Harlem leaders. 


the 14th A.D. backed Rogers and 


it is not unlikely that Shavers will 


be one of the first Tammany leaders 
to be ousted, 


The. Tammany 
counted on to push Rogers for may- 


oralty and begin maneuvers to win 


the ALP-Third Party support. 
O’Dwyer, who has been mouthing 
pro-Labor Party phrases while un- 


dermining the United Public Work-/| ma 


ers and aitacking progressive CIO 
leaders here, is anxious to get the 
nomination for Governor. Without 


machine can be, 


} 


O’Dwyer’s 10-cent fare, 


and increase the Hospital Commis- 


‘sioner’s TB estimates. 


* 


BUT WHAT HAPPENS when the 
TB rate rises and there is an in- 
creased need for beds? The/ vic- 
tims walk the streets and ride the 
subways and go to movies spreading 
the disease. Dr. Bernecker esti- 
tes that there are at this moment 
30, active TB cases in eur midst 
and that 10,000 of them—all in the 
infectious stage—are untreated and 


the Third Party vote he is dubious’ unhospitalized! 


of election. 


He was elected with ALP). We can expect, therefore, to see 


support. The big wheel in the some rapproachment, between the 


Regers election was 


One week 
_ Morning Courses—III 
Science of Society 
DOXEY A. WILKERSON , 
Men., July 19-Fri., July 23 
9:30 A.M.-1:00 P.M. 


REGISTER NOW. 
Fee: $7.00 


_ JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
375 Sixth Ave. WA 9-1600 


| 


SUNDAY, JULY 18 — 8:30 P.M. 


Penthouse Lecture-Dance presents 
Am Evening ef Sengs to Remember 


PETE LAURA 


EEGER © DUNCAN 


America’s Beleved Felk Singers in 


‘SONGS OF CHALLENGE 


_ Fellowed by Dancing te. Music of 
_ ALLAN TRESSER & ORCH. 


PENTHOUSE BALLROOM 
13 Aster Place (8th St. nr. B’way) 
$1.25 plus tax 
= Air Cenditiened - BAR - Open Terrace ~ 


- PRE-CONVENTION 
ta. an 
458 Rivington St., N.Y¥.C. 
‘JULY 17 — 9:30 P.M. 
HYMAN FRIED| 


Btar ef Radie and Television 
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Carmine: G.|Rogers forces and City Hall in the 
‘very near future. 


The politicians 
forget, however, that the Third 
Party strength in New York is an 


party that has come of age. 

The Tammany Hall revolt and the 
present rift between the leaders and 
the mayor is another indication 
that the Demecratic Party locally, 
as well as nationally, is bereft of 
principle, is aware of its waning in- 


with the Republican Party and de, 
drifting inte political oblivion. 
The maneuvers 
should give renewed confidence to 
the pro-Wallace forces. The people 
are beginning to break through the 
rotten deadwood of political decay 
and the old clubhouse walls are 


a ema 


crumbling. 


Fred Douglass Center. 


Presents 


HERBERT WHEELDON 


Chairman State Negro Commis- 
sion Communist Party. on 


“The Fight Against 
Jimcrow in the Army” 
Friday 8:30 p.m. 


July 23rd Admission 50¢ 


107-04 New York Blvd., Jamaica, L, 1. 
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U Damcing—Preceeds ALP 4th A.D. Se. 


‘Cabaret 


ese {COCKTAIL 


SUNDAY 
JULY 18 
—~ 4-9 
x 
‘$1 20 a place 


‘CALYPSO CLUB, 2389 Seventh Avenue 
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independent strength, a- political | 


The wasted old man, whose cheek 
bones almost push through the skin 
on his face as he dozes in his aisle- 
bed in Harlem Hospital, knows little 
of a man named Dewey up in Al- 
bany. The 18-year-old girl with the 
large eyes expressing hope that she 
“will go home next Friday,’ may 
snow nothing ef the well-touted 
O’Dwyer-Quill-Dewey package. But 
man and girl are victims. 

And the hundreds who trek to the 
clinic in W. 137 St. on the first floor 
of the hospital have been similarly 


in City Hall, — 


' 
‘ 


1 evokt 


ivictimized. The children playing 


fluence, is fundamentally aligned | hop-scotch and jumping repe on the 


le 


sputum-sprayed sidewalk before the 
clinie doors are potential victims of 


at the same time, reported that the against, 


, Gibson of People’s Songs, 


platitudes) : 

But consider the proportions © of, 
this act of omission: A person get- 
ting welfare assistance is- cared for. 
60 percent by the state. But that 
same person, if he has to go to a 
hospital, is 100 percent on the city. 
The state refused to grant 50 per-. 
cent of the funds required to build. 
New York City hospitals, although | 
every other county upstate does re- 
ceive such aid. 

The nurse at Harlem Hospital, 
walking the narrowed aisle .over a 
littered floor, knows what she’s ig 
She knows that new hos-| 
pitals are needed and she hopes 


| that somehow the money will be 
He anticipated 8’ found for her charges and those: 


who ‘should be her charges. She 
knows that she has no clerical] help 
and admires the spirit of the pati- 
ent-volunteers, although she knows 
that the work they do adds to the 
time they must spend there. 

ON A HIGHER. LEVEL Dr. Ber- , 
necker knows more precisely. He 


* | 

A SIMPLE LAW authorizing 50 
percent state aid to New York City 
hospitals could mean the difference 
‘of thousands of lives yearly. 

A “save-America pfan” on the 
same seale as the Marshal] Plan 


\would build 60 first class hospitals 
in New Yerk and a proportionate 
number in every other state in the 
Union. : 

Fiscal experts agree that State 


and national: governments remain 


the on'y sources of cavital funds 
with which to build city hospitals. 

As this is being read, somewhere 
a Health Department clerk is run- 
ning over figures on an adding ma- 
chine. The number is well past 
1,500, much Closer to 2,007. Fach 
firure posted represents a €7°: by. 
TB. If the figures run true to 
prediction, 1,600 of them will be 
Negroes. And most of them will be 
due to official negligence and public 


apathy. 


——— 


whats On ® 


SATURDAY | 


Manhattan 

ENJOY OUR cool Studio Party, tonight. 
9 p.m. Delightful company, entertain- 
ment: daneing. Carnegie Hall Studio, 868 | 
Mezsanine—entrance, 56th &t. and 7th Ave., 
Manhattan. Subs. $1. Ausp.: ALP 5th 
South, 

LOOK ‘NO further! You've feund 
The’ affair of the season. This Saturday 
night at 221 E: 46 St. Apt. 2-E. Refresh- 
ments and entertainment, Sponsored by 
Maritime Radia Officers’ Committee for 
Wallace. Subs. 49c. 8:30 p.m. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. Student Sec- 
tion is having another eutstanding s0- 
cial. Entertainment by Fred Hellerman of 
People’s Songs. Dancing, refreshments, 
and games. Saturday night, July 17, 
8:30 p.m. at 269 W. 25th St., eff sth 
Avenue. Subs. 65c. 

CONTEMPORARY WRITERS, Phillip 
Bonosky’s short story workshop, open ses- 
sion featuring work of new writers. Con- 
temporary Writers Studio, 37 E. 19 St. 
9 p.m. Discussion, refreshments. Subs. 75c. 

JOIN OUR Fun, members, friends; con- 
genial atmosphere. Folk, social, coe) studio 
Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 E. 16 
St. 8:30 p.m. 


‘Bronx 


BANG-UP! AFPAIR!! Big dance, Jackie 
Hunts Point 


it! 


perals in the 1946 electiens. 


AYD, 1029 EF. 163 St. 3:30 p.m. 


vile Youth Club. 8:30 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


Uanhattan 

WHERE TO NOW? Laber and the Lib- 
A d@iseussien 
-of the implications ef the Republican and 
Democratie Comventions, their candidates 


‘and programs, fer the Third Party moeve- 


ment. Bernard Burton, Labor €errespon- 
dent, Daily Worker. 8:45 p.m. 56e. Jeffer- 
son School, 16th St. and 6th Ave. 

CELFBRATE—CALYPSO €LUB, Tth ave. 
and 140th St. Sunday, July 18th, 4 til 9 
p.m, Cabaret entertainment, daneing. 
Brother Freeman’s Birthday. Sub. $1.50 per 
place. Tickets available 57 West 125th St. 
SA 2-8807..United Harlem Tenants and 
Consumers Organization. 

LECTURE DANCE under the stars, open 
roof terrace. Hotel Diplomat, 108 W. 43rd 
St. Zovello the Magician. “Art ef Decep- 
tion.’’ Demenstration-amazing. Rain oF 
shine. Adm. $1.25 plus tax. 8:30 p.m. 

STUDIO PARTY, eome all members, 
friends! Cool studie. Polk dancing, fun. 
Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 E. ?éth 
St. 8:30 p.m. 


Bronx 

WATERMELON will greet yeu, at Hunts 
Point A.¥.D. Sunday evening secial. Danc- 
ing. 1029 EB. 163rd St. 3:36 p.m. 
Brooklyn 


MR. ©’MALLEY will be there. Fun, eats, 
dancing. All for 35c. 267 Legion St. Browns- 


—— 


14th National Convention 
Communist Party 


7:30 P.M. 


Opening Session 


Mon., August 2 


MADISON SQUARE 
- GARDEN 
(AIR-CONDITIONED) 


For Peace, Democracy and Economic Security 


| WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


National Chairman, Communist Party 


BENS AMIN J. DAVIS 


N. Y. City Councilman 


GUESTS: 


FRANCOIS BILLOUX 


Deputy, France 


PHIL PIRATIN: 


M.P., England 


—_ 


Reserved Seats: $2.00, 1.50, 1.00, 80c, 50¢ (tax 
Tickets at: : Workers Bookshop, 50 E. 13th St.; Book- 
fair, 133 W. 44th St.; Jefferson Bookshop, 575. ‘Sixth 


ms ond bone! bodied. Sree 


incl.) 


me 


RADISHEV 
_ DANCERS a a 
LAURA ‘DUNCAN 


Enterteiamont: 
POLYANKA. 


ENSEMBLE | 


” 


i 
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RADIO PROGRAMS [Book Parade 


Lier \y) 3:15-WJZ—The Almanac |David Alman’s ‘Well of Chinpassion?s 
SRYURDAY ees bmuaty gene gpd o"WOR—Life Begins at 60 Negro Artist in an Alien World ~ 


MORNING , (Saturday, July 17) Po iggy ls se gered Saal 


\11:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell —CBS i id 
WOR—Special Agent i oy 0 al ee ee WE Dun wu sy. Davee Carpenter 


WJZ—Don Gardiner 
4:00-WNBC—Th iz Kids 
WCBS—Junior Miss 6:30 PMNBC Symphony WOR—House ‘of Mystery HE HERO of David Alman’s second-novel, The Well of 


_, WNYC—P.A.L. Program | WjJZ—Cal Ti : 
a ee wigs o> apap ig og ig WLIB—News; Music Compassion, is a young Negro artist in Harlem. In 


- fil :45-WNYC—Chemistry Talk | 7:00 P.M.—St. Louis Municipal » WOXR—News 
- W@XR—Along the Danube | Opera, WCBS. Seg it) (ROE «cocci amiey METI |Sensitive and very often beautiful Prose, Alman pictures 
12:00-WNBC—News, Rad Hall 8:00 PM.—Twenty Questions. WOR—True Detective Mysteries. j/the: emotional struggles of Lock, spigiciiisoo See 
a een ones Sharon to integrate himself into a| | 


- WOR—High Adventure : ; 
WJZ—Freedom Gardener WOR. ‘WCBS—Make Mine Music ‘ 

WCBS—Theatre of Today 8: 30 P.M.—City Amateur Sym- WNEW—News; Recorded Musie white world. BS: 
WNYO—Midday Symphony phony. WNYC. 4:35-WNBC—Round Table Lock, who had escaped, along with! = 


12:15-WNBC—The Kuhns, Comments | 4:55-WNYC—News 
12:30-WNBC—Coffee with Congress o:0p P.M.—Morey Amsterdam | - | o.wnpo_—Author Meets Critics his mother and brother, from the 


WOR—News; The Answer Man 
otek show: WCBS. | 
WJZ—The' American Farmer WOR—Under Arrest h of Birmingham 
WOBS—Stars Over Hollywood 10:00 P.M.—Theatre of the Air. ‘Wz—Personal Autograph + ge se git ate: 
1:00-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour | WOR 7 li mg a., Want more an any 
y Concert 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi's © WNEW—Hollywood Newsreel élse to paint. And he had the; : 
SOMUEetan Denton Waals 5 | WINS—Recorded Music scat Wak the ae bene tae feb Ei 
WCBS—Gran ntr ation alent. e was broke -| % 
RADIO HIGHLIGHTS WLIB—News; Music Lounge 2 
| beter ‘age nected Midday Symph Sends WQXR—News less. And his sweetheart, Bright,! #2 
Af: .90-WNBC_Edward Tomiinson. ae * gg wages te ae 5:05-WQXR—Melodies of Old Vienn& /with whom he had lived for a year) 2% 
WOR—To Be Announced 12:00-. M.—Invitation to Learning. | 5:15-WCBS—Here’s to You Betis 
+ yee eee "s 5:30-WOR—What Makes You Tick with burning longing and no con-, 8233 
| WCB Counts Pair 5 WCBS. WCBS—To Be Announced summation, had just died of tuber- oe 
1:45- WNBC—Public Affairs 12:30 PM.—People’s Platform. wo tg da msn ae anew culosis | 3 
2:00-WNBC—Vincent Lopes Orchestra WCBS. Mt Si gg Ma Music As is flounders. lost in an nano 
ris deeaie bacsie | 1:15 PM.—Wm. 3. Gailmor WNEW—News; Music 3 2 
WJZ—udio Music : ; as : WHN—Sports Gossip healthy brooding over his lost love, #2% 
bein ie ge Take—Quis WHN. §:45-WMCA—Cecil Brown Sj 
a. * WQXR—News; The Book Concert 1:30 PM.—Tell It Again. WCBS. el gees | arene THE WELL OF COMPASSION, By David 
_ Sam-weme eats To veterans | 2:00 PM-—Brookiyn Museum | * —ee ie 
wwpO-Mature Bke | ee itt 6:00 sali. eilemae od "\ , S| 
sipghn i 8 cary Foam gy -o a 2:45 PM.—Elmo Roper. WCBS.  WOR—Those Websters | with a vague eggerness to capture) & 
WOXR_-News: Movie uate | 3:00 PM.—CBS Symphony wlan tous on canvas his dead Bright in all: . 
Cention 85. os ager ere gg Orchestra. WCBS. WMCA—News: Bert Knapp, Sports |the colors of her suffering, he be- oe 
-s-: WQXR—Music of Our Times 5:00 PM.—Author Meets the WHN—Recorded Music comes involved with a neurotic 
6:00-WNDYwaitey Berquist Critic. WNBS = emo aly ll egg oung white Anglo-Saxon woman, =~. 
1 WCBS—Olympic Track and Field T1vic. ° WNEW—Recorded Musio | y x B aes ee es aay 
Meet 6:00 PM.—Oscar Brand—Song WQXR—News Miss Jo, who owns an art gallery, | : a . 3 ee 
; WQxKER—News; Symphonic Matinee ; | 6:05-WQxXR—String Quartet irl Bain Dastbeasaacts 
4:30-WNBC—Mind Your Manners Festival. WNYC. 6:15-WgZ—Don Gardner and eget tiga a Jewish gi 
5: :00-WNBC—Sports 6 Ee 8:00 PM.—Robert Shaw Chorale, | ¢:30-wNBC—Hollywood Star Theater {ame ae 
ee wor oe Fou WOR—Nick Carter 
WOR-—Take @ Number—Quiz WNBC. hed Releen Wines Wofresiuae For Lock, Jo becomes the means 
lies hada, gig parha — 11:30 PM. — Chicago Roundtable. WNYC—Savoy Chorale. to integrate himself into an alien 
30. oS Paar WNBC. | WINS—News; Meet Your Congress | world to achieve the security for 


§:30-WNBC—Dr. I. Q. Jr. ! j 

WOR—True or False—Quis oa et Se eee enter Report, News his painting. For Jo, who is under 

45: : WOR—Mystery Playhouse a psychiatrist’s care, Lock becomes POSSIDility o security Ww cme, 
§:45-WJZ—Dorothy Fuldheim WOR—Three for the Money I Lo Fi Soe pee ga ’ ee - L 
j ) EVENING A rma pa gl > pero os as nd the great shock, who will awaken ‘© ewish gir 

6:00-WNBC—Arlington Futurity Race WHYO_Gibert-Bullivan’ Mame WMCA—Footlight Revue her slumbering emotions and make, But even this is very hazy. One 

" 'WJZ—News; Manhattan Close-Up . WQXR—News; Music . Sa Sadie’ | Meneball it possible for her to paint the mas-,is left with the feeling that what 

ae ee a) } "Tl teak what's boy ih me WINS—Bible Hour terpieces of which she thinks her-'! happened to Lock could have hap- 

WOR—Lyle Van 9:45 VCRS—It Pays to Be Ignorant hed iger d i -nee self capable. pened to almost any artist. The 

WQxXR—News; Musi Remember -20~ : op ia ' : 
Q —— ae oe io Ci 1:05-WQXKR—Collectors Items Lock and Jo marry. And Lock ‘story is basically that of. the 


10:00-WNBC—Radio City Playhouse 
6:15-WNBC—Art of Living 7:15-WMCA—Religious News Reporter 
WOR—Theatre of the Air WHN-—Soorts Final moves into the white world. Their | ‘Freudian conflict within the artist 


WOR—Hy Gardner 
, WJZ—Professor Quiz 

a ~ ik WQXR—News; Record Album ait co ggg Wi ty aie t, b wish, as personified by Melia, the 

6:30-WNBC--NBC Symphony 10:30-WNBC—Grand Ole Opry WOR—Melvin Elliott is unable to find her talen ecause 
Ne ge: cred emery WJZ—Hayloft Hoedown bat geen ol Fletcher—Sketch she is jealous of Lock’s painting, 'Jewish girl, and Jo, the neurotic 
 ® . WQXR—Just Music | ones her|Anglo-Saxon. And Melia and Jo 
6:46-WJZ—Jack Beall 11:00-WOR—News—Music WMCA—Album of Favorites because she cannot. overcome er th f f d i] 
are e forces of good and ey 


WJZ—News; Music de Jimcrow prejudices. 
- WNYC—Weather, News ‘ WNEW—News; Spirituals ; | ’ 
. rl Awreticn Date np nt! || \7:48-WOR—Robert 8, Alles The breakup of their marriage attling for Lock’s soul. 


7:00-WOR—Guess Who 
WHN—America Back to God 7 P 
WJZ—5th Annual Donaldson Awards leaves Lock rudderless again. And Nowhere in the story does one 


WCBS-—-St. Louis Municipal Opera 
SUNDAY he is rescued only by the interven iget a true measure of the very real 


WNYC-——Masterwork Hour : 
de may get "Time alin niec —g tion of Melia, the Jewish girl, who|emotional, social and economic 
WOR—Grandstand Managers 11:30-WNBC—News; Charles McCarthy | is also an artist. Melia leads him problems facing a Negro artist in 
lta ye eget Meg ot our of Faith to an understanding of the realities the United States today. Nowhere 


WCBS—Saturday Serenade ‘ WCBS—Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
bie Rabe mg ne mit a Choir and Organ y , of life. does one get adequately the feeling 
:45- —Answer Man | WHN—Calvary Baptist Church * . . of conflict, of struggle and of unit 
" _ WCBS—Hoagy Carmichael WNEW—Néws; Bing Crosby Records ni Peete: y 
En WOM eiaper’ Goent | ® WLIB—Treasure Island ASIDE FROM the literary merit for victory. 
went uestions 
WQXR— News, ~ vases Hall | FTERNOON of his novel, Alman has performed | Missing is that “community of 
WCBS_ Sing  oesenpms ee a iret a /worthwhile social service in his;humanity,” of ‘which Ralph ‘Fox 
/: » , e Ow 0 ; p | ° 
WNYC_-Great Masters Music WJZ—George eletale!! Shabheias } book. One of the great psychological once wrote, into which every writer 
8:30-WNBO—Dick Jergens WCBS—Invitation to Learning | barriers between whites and Ne-,;must enter to achieve the fruition 
WOR—Stop Me If You've ee WMCA—News; Recorded . Music ; h 1 tab ‘of his talent 
This One WNYC—Midday Symphony groes is that of the sexual taboo,'o S ent. 
til enone Mr. Malone ; WINS—Recorded Music . which has been propagated by the ° ° * 
QxXR—New York Times News | WLIB—News; Sund y 
9;00-WNBC—Hit Parade ' WQXR_-New York + At hora ~All y white supremacists. This is typi-| BOTH OF Alman’s novels have 
pin | ei re ra fied in the filthy remark that is dealt with Negroes. In both of 
, -iv- ror . | Satie 
ote JUST PUBLISHED WiNMW-—Vandevilie lent bead ee te ae a always thrown up to fighters for, them, despite brilliant writing, there 
eal Ls ot eel renee praevia ~ WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board |Negro-white unity; “Would you has been missing, in my opinion, a 
se WOR-LNews—Meivin Elliott lose eli — want your sister to marry areal insight into the very special 
= mag . Piakfdrm WMCA—Néws- busic n----r?” | problems of the Negro people; there 
—Piano Playhouse Tea : 
WMCA—News Bulletins ea md Every time a ‘writer depicts the} have been only a surface realization 
. wasd luseer tt Chaeabtend - WEVD—Irish Variety Show love relationships between whites/0f the anguish, suffering, pain, 
WNEW—News; Recorded Musie bos. btoree trae edd and Negroes in natural lifelike | Struggle ra urge to victory in the 
WQXR—Orchestra Melodies ymphony Ha Negro people. . 
CHINESE 12:45-WOR—Milton Rettenberg, Piano 8:30-WNBC--RFD America | terms, including all the conflicts 
KOLLWITZ WMCA—Jerry Baker ; WOR—Jimmy Fidler that must occur both of a personal}; But Alman’s undeniable talent 
WOODCUT ARTIST OF 1:00 nl pm seety ore eee gr a ee a character and those imposed by an,and his sensitivity to the social 
a : HUMANITY - - WOR—News - | WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody inimical society, he is _ helping, || questions of today will, I am cer- 
| ig pei Flt int ” A anatet ab i § gro Sch iets dog a 8:45-WOR—Danton Walker through the effect upon huneeae make him, as he develops, one 
; CBS—Philadelphia Repo WEVD—Alexander Gabriel he first-rat lists of our 
and thousands of readers, to break|of the rate nove | 


Pertfelie of 16 prints. and weoedecuts. WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 
: ; 8:55-WCBS—Ned Cal ‘ , 
$]-10 WNYC-—Music for the connoisseur | 9:39. wNBC_Morry_Go Round down this most terrible of all bar-| period. 
Special ch 


en ee, SONS WOR—Secret . Missions riers that have been artificially. — 


Large selection of Art Books, Domestic and Frenen | WLIB—-News of ‘New York wae Waiter | Wines 1 ¥ raised between white and Negro. 
: WQXR—New York Times News eet eee 


WMCA—News; Composers Notebook Al doe t effectiv job Mi ’ 
1: man .does a mos 6 J 
SUBWAY | 125 Sze Missay_ Symphony WEVODrama: In Your Name |, AIman Goes, SEC 
) Seeeeeey 8) wie ee sips nara nian gna ‘Songs to Remember 
7 | WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment °05-WQXR—Sunday Evening Concert ic jj ; 
- 200 W. 42nd St. (Sub. Arcade Downstairs) WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons; Bob Hope It is impossible, mowever, to end 4 Oo 
‘ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE 1:30-WNBC—Nelson Olmstead & Co. WEVD—Melody Moments one’s comments on Alman’s novel At Penthouse Sunday 


Wisconsin 7-4893 ques WOR—Contemporary Music 9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album at this point. An author has the 
| There will be an evening of Songs 


CONCERTS | rene! Vespers WOR—It’s A Living | leases. But 
, WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum WJZ—Superstition , right to write as he p te Remember featuring Pete See- 
ver and Laura Duncan at the air- 


: agp WCBS—-Tell It Again WCBS—Strike It Rich also accept the responsi- 
STADIUM CONCERTS ee Music WNEW—News; Music You Want ped a prac a ' g 
: WNEW-—News; Recorded Mustie WEVD—Qviz-I Chalienge You | bility for what he writes. ) ti 
LEWISOHN STADIUM WLIB—Melody Playhouse 9:45-WNYC—News Reports — That Al lela tia social) ve« ‘conditioned Penthouse’ Ballroom, 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 137th Sts. | 9:99-wNBC—First Piano Quartet 10:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It AG RS. ee 13 Astor Pl., N. Y., tonight (Sun- 
PHILHARMONIC - SYMPHONY WOR—The Five Mysteries ) WOR—Behind the Front Page sponsibility in| his writing is civ’\day) at |st30. 


MONDAY, JULY 19, at 8:30 WJZ—Week Around the World .. WCBS—Mickey Rooney Showcase ous from his choice of a ~subject.' . i “ 


HANS SCHWIEGER, Conductor WCBS—Return Engagement WJZ—Comed 
NATHAN MILSTEIN, Soloist WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert Sum wate He is also aware of the broader! 
WNEW—Perfect Program WINS—Message to Israel aspects of social struggle in this'| Melvin. Bartell, baritone, who was 


) : WEVD—Melod 
HANS SCHWIEGER, Conductor WLIB—Gypsy Music WHMN—Word of Life Prosram period, as may be seen in the in- one of the finalists at the recent 
ee WQXR—News WQXR—News Telusion of reflections on the Span-|concert awards of the American 


2:05-WQXR—Footlight Echoes | 
SATURDAY, Ba, I Men ce oll 2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews | 19:05-WQXR—On Wings of Song ish Civil War. Theater Wing, has been engaged 
2:30-WNBC—Robert Merrill 10:15-WINS—Religious Program But the story itself does not show to sing leading roles with the 


DOROTHY | 
MAENOR, Soletet WOR—Harry Hennessy WEVD—Michael Young 
PRICES: (Incl Tax) 30c, 60c, $1.40, $2.00 WJZ—Mr President 10:30-WNBC—Horace Heidt this awareness very clearly. It is Covent Garden Opera in London 


Stadium Box Office. WA 6-0600 WCBS—Joseph C. Harsch WOR—The U ted Il, 
— [aa a WNEW—News; Recorded Musie wjz-Jiinmy Pidler extremely personal in character. As next fa 
, WLIB—Treasury Guest Star : WMCA—News Reports jfar as,the aspects of Negro struggle! The annual festival at the Cen- 


“Siam emsiting piece of work.*—Athlncca. Times | 2: ap grt deem Ve 8a. no ale - lare concerned, one would think the tral City Opera House in Colorado 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE'S—THE . ) WQXR—Just Music solution for a Negro artist is to,will see presentations this summer 


R ES PECTF U L ee oe ek eae Howa-d 10:45-WJZ—We Care : escape from his Negro culture andiof Cosi Fan Tutte and Tales of 
i , WOR—Fix It Yourself ; ve of “opera in 
PROSTITUT E agg were Mase of that Song seo a Ram le find his security in a white world.|Hoffman for lovers per: 

& Theraton Wilder's “THE NAPPY Bape gnyy MO WCBS—Hollywood Bowl Symphony Be nae gga Music _. Because, while Lock ends one ven- { 

j muy: Che 'S-4200 1, ture’ of this type in disaster,. 


A: Lak Gonna Peage |ngok! "ended : weit hip” Anding 


s 
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Movies: 


Huston’s ‘Key Largo? 
Attacks Rat-race World 


By Herb Tank 


HERE is a sickening 
tension that crawls cold 


into the stomach in John 
_ Huston’ s “Key Largo.” The 


war is over. The victory 


strange. This is the menacing 
tension of a gang world we 


._. mever fought for. . 


And Johnny Sesee is back. 

_ Rocco was big time once. He 
“was a guy who could make 

mayors and governors and a guy 
who destroyed people. Johnny 


Pt Rocco was a gangster, sure, but | 
“;. Johnny Rocco was also a way of 


ee 
d ‘ 
A lif. 
a # 
* 


‘’ 


“Yeh, yeh,” said Rocco with his 
“staccato, side of the mouth speech, 
‘and what'd they do to me? They 


| igked me out of the country. 
“Deported me. Me! Just like I was 


—- 


a lousy Red!” 

“Welcome back, Rocco,” spoken 
softly, bitterly, by the ex-soldier, 
“welcome back, sir. America 
awaits-you with open arms.” 

It’s Johnny KRocco’s country 


* s * 


THE MOVIE. In Key Largo. 


‘writer-director John Huston has 
made what is easily the most in- 
teresting, the most absorbing 
American film to be seen so far 
this year. It’s a corking good 
movie and an intelligent one, 
worthy’ of discussion and; from 


. my own viewpoint, serious criti- 


cism. 
‘Key Largo | is a Giniediher’s at- 


tempt to come to grips with the. 


Fat-race of post-war America. 


Smybolist in method, it poses the 
“problem of an ex-soldier, cynical 


and embittered and disillusioned 
by a world he never fought for, 
who chooses to escape the rodent 
world and finds there is no escape. 
Frank McCloud finds that he has 
to continue to take sides, con- 
tinue to struggle. 


Similar in both setting and 
theme to Hemingway’s To Have 
and Have Not, a novel that sought 
new values in the thirties, the 
film Key Largo attempts to be 


affirmative and escape another 


_. phrey 


Post-war “lost . generation.” 


The plotting is melodramatic 
-.. Violent. Frank McCloud (Hum- 
Bogart) arrives in Key 
Largo, out of season, to see the 
father (Lionel Barrymore) and 
the widow (Lauren Bacall) of an- 


.. other soldier who died in Italy. 


. ; 


i 


- Johnny Rocco (Edward G. Rob- 
inson),.a big time gangster se- 
cretly back in the States, has 
taken over with his mob. There 
is violence and evil and people 


‘are broken until McCloud recog- 


nizes his obligation to destroy the 
men who so easily destroy others. 
*. * * 


THE PLAY. The film was 


adapted from the Maxwell Ander- . 


son play that appeared on Broad- 
way before the war. The play 
was static, talky, mystical. In 
the play the _ ex-soldier ; 
home. from Spain = disillusioned. 
The point was vague and tired: 
fn abstract tribute to human 


_. Spirit. 


~ In adapting the play the writ-. 


..-@rs, Huston and Richard Brooks 
_« {The Brick Foxhole), have made 
:+4t their own. Although like the 


. is 
sald | 


play, the film’s ideas are worked 
out in somewhat veiled symbol- 


- gotten good portrayals 


comes — 


EDWARD G. EOBINSON, uasheay ‘Begaxt, ‘Lionel iiarvnties 


and Lauren Bacall are shown in a scene from John Huston’s ‘Key? 
| a Bin at the Strarid Theatre. 


ingful and far more effective 
theatrically. 


x + e 

SENSE. Director John 
Huston (Maltese Falcon, San 
Pietro, Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre). is unique among current 
Hollywood directors. 
many others who are rushing to 
get in on the semi-documentary 
trend, Huston seems content to 
keep his camera within studio 
walls, He seems more deeply 
concerned with real ideas, than 
real backgrounds, and he likes 
to express those ideas in highly 
theatrical ways. 


In Key Largo he makes inter- 
esting, and often eloquent, use of 
camera, sound-track, and the ac- 
tors. His camera is never re- 
laxed. It’s always tense, restless, 
underlining the meaning of every- 
things it focuses on. His camera 
carefully avoids depending on the 
sound-track, the spoken word, to 
carry a scene. In a film adapted 
from a talky play that’s no easy 
trick, 
ike’ =the 
sound-track is keyed up, 


FILM 


camera work the 
often 


using distcrtion to heighten dra- 


matic effects. 


As for performances, Huston has 
taken a first-rate cast and has 
all the 
Way around. The performances 
adhere to an overall style that 
matches the general. style and 
approach of the entire film. 


” > * 

THE IDEAS. Key Largo is an 
indictment of a society that de- 
Sstroys people. It is an angry. cry 
against the betrayal of the prin- 
ciples for which we fought the 


‘War. 


_ It is weakened, I think, by two 
things: the direct and indirect 
censorship in Hollywood that 
forces the film-maker to bury his 


theme beneath layers and layers 


of conventional melodrama; and 
the unclear social orientation of 


' the film-maker. 


The a essentially expresses a 


- Unlike 


middle class | intellectual’s revolt 


against the rottenness of capital- 
ist reaction riding high in post- 
war America. Lacking a. social 
base, a relationship to progres- 
sive forces, the film lacks direc- 


tion. So does the Hamlet-like, 


middle class hero. When he is . 
compelled to fight once again he 


battles for abstract principles of 
truth and justice, against forces 
of abstract evil. 


Like Body and Soul, another | 


good film that hed wtthin it a 
bitter attack against a society 
that destroys its people, Key 
Large is fascinated by violence. 
The film dwells on ugliness and 
obscenicy as if it cou'd only deal 
with problems of justice and 
Struggle, and the faith of man, 
in the brutal terms of gangster- 
ism. 


The lack of social orientation in 
the film determined the unusual 
setting and the characters. The 
theme is valid and urgent and 
yet it is worked out against a 
background, and through situa- 
tions, so far removed from the 
lives and experience of people 
that it often gets ‘lost. Because 
of this Key Largo sometimes tends 
fo become just another violent 
melodrama, brutal and 


communicate its theme. 
. * *~ 


AN EXCITING MOVIE, with its | 
strong points and -weaknesses | 


both, Key Largo is about the most 
absorbing and interesting film out 
of an American studio this year. 
From what I hear about forth- 


coming films I doubt if any will | 


top it. 


Key Largo opened yesterday at | 


the Strand, 


not accurate. 
abandoned its one-hour documen- 
tary, 
The network has scheduled it for 
Monday, Aug. 2, at 9:00 p.m. 


‘Yorker’s paragraph, checked with 
ABC’s public relations man, Rob- 
ert Saudek, &and again learned 
that Morton Wishengrad is work- 
ing on the script. 


Around the Diai 


‘By Bob Lauter 


AST WEEK the New 
Yorker carried the fol- 


lowing comment: 


“The American Broadcasting 


Co. announced recently that it 
was abandoning plans for a pro- 
jected documentary on Commu- 
' nism because it was unable to 
find a.single first-rate writer who 
wasn’t either pro-Communist or- 
anti-Communist. 
from. this announcement that 
ABC felt distinctly let down by 
the boys in the back room, that 
it had counted on doing business 
with orderly vacuums in 
flannel sack suits and black four- 
in-hands and had instead run up 
against people with opiniens.” 


We gather 


gray 


The New Yorker’s remarks are 
WJZ-ABC has not 
Communism—U. S. Brand. 


Variety first caught the New 


Then John Crosby, radio col- 


umnist for the Herald Tribune, 
criticized 
sloppy reporting. Crosby, too, re- 
peats the charge, 
WJZ-ABC release, that the Daily 
Worker “had given the documen- 
tary a very unfavorable review, 
although it hasn’t read it or heard 
it. 99 


the New Yorker for 


issued in a 


PRESUMABLY this paper is to 


‘take an attitude of watchful wait- 
ing while this forthcoming docu- 
mentary is surrounded with an air 
of phony objectivity and flatulent 
self-righteousness. 
Yorker’s comment was dead wrong 
when it claimed that the network 
was unable to ) 
rate writer who wasn’t either pro- 
Communist or anti-Communist.” 


The New 


“find a single first- 


The truth, quite obviously, is 
that WJZ-ABC was not in the 
least bit interested in finding a 
writer who was neither of these 
thirgs. They wanted a writer who 
has a long and unenviable record 
of shouting, “Me, too,” whenever 
the Communist Party was at- 
tacked. They got such a writer— 
a writer who for a long pueriod 
made his. living out of red- 

REFERRING to Morton Wish- 
engrad, who is preparing this 


| script, John Crosby himself noted 


that he is a man “of decided 
opinions on Communists, having 


‘helped David Dubinsky rid the 


International Garment Workers 
Union of them.” 

And we are not sypposed to 
comment on such a program until 
it is broadcast! We are to wait 
for the “objective” script of a man 
whese “decided opinions” on Com- 
munists earned him a jo>d as po- 
litical hatchetman for Dubinsky. 

WJZ-ABC, by the way,.has be- 


gun to change its tone. No longer 


do we hear so much about “objec- 
tivity.” Now we leatn that the 
network boasts of Wishengrad’s 
work in “exposing” Communists. 
The claim that this program is 
a documentary, to be treated with 
dignity, becomes sheer nonsen ce. 
It is planned not as a documen- 
tary, but as an attack. Its in- 
tegrity ean be judged by the fact 
that today not one official of the 
Communist Party has yet ' been 
approached for facts. or informa- 
tion concerning the Party’s ac- 
tivities and program. 

We repeat, as we said before, 
that after having hired Wishen- 
grad to do a script on the Com- 
munist Party, the next logical step 
will be to hire Abdullah to do a 
“documentary”. on the Jewish 
State. Should that latter con- 
tingency come to pass, we will be 
pardoned if’ we don’t wait for the 
broadcast before we comment. 


“A FILM TO BE SEEN—AND SEEN AGAIN!” —w. ¥.. Times 
“ANOTHER GREAT FILM BY ROSSELLINI, DIRECTOR 
OF ‘OPEN CITY’—YOU MUST SEE IT!” 


—Daily Worker 


UME LIVES AND LOVES OF Gi’S IN ITALY! 


E of 7h Ave. 17-5747 , 


) = Doers Open 10:30 A.M 


Savagely | 
exciting, but. not always able to | 


=; 


KEY LARGO. Warner Bros. Produced by 
Jerry Wald. Directed by ‘Jonn Huston. 
Screenplay by Richard Brooks and 
John Huston. Based on the play by 
Maxwell Anderson. Photographed by 
‘Karl Freund. Music by Max Steiner. 
With Humphrey. Bogart, Edward G. 
Robinson, Lauren Bacall, Lionel Barry- 
more, Claire Trevor and Thomas 
Gomez. At the: Strand. , 


‘, . ROUSING 
DRAMA 
OF HUMAN 
BONDAGE ..” 


COOK, 
World-Tel. 


-BADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Reckefeller Center 
BING JOAN 


CROSBY FONTAINE 
im ‘THE EMPEROR WALTZ’ 


Celer by TECHNICOLOR 
A Paramount Pieture 


Spectacular Stage Presentation : 


= = | 


rs 


Say: “Il saw your ad > 


in The Worker” | 


——— RO X Y seth ak " 


Mark Stevens - Richard Widmark 


“THE STREET WITH NO NAME” 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


On Variety Stage-— CAB CALLOWAY 
JACKIE MILES - VIVIAN BLAINE 
On Ice Stage—CAROL LYNNE 
ABNOLD SHODA - THE BRUISES 


— 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC ; 


STREET 
Now through Sunday 
Fontaine - Leuis Jourdan 

LETTER FROM AN 


UNKNOWN WOMAN 
Yvonne de Carlo - Dan Duryea 
RIVER LADY — Color 


1°78 FAST 1.4¢1 


Joan 


ism, the picture is more mean- — 


—— “WARM, HUMAN...” 
—Herb Tank, D. W. 


3rd 
BIG 
WEEK! 


- 


“IN THE TRADITION OF THE GREAT 
RUSSIAN FILMS.” _Howard Barnes, Herald Tribune 


ARTKINO proudly presents VERA MARETSKAYA in 


by MARK DONSKOY director of, “THE RA INBOW~ ut 2 


TPE Hew’ oe oh ae 
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‘[GheSNAPSHOT GUILD 


- your camera is hand-held. 


THE WORKER, 


SUNDAY, JULY 18, 1948 


j a 


use adequate shutter speed to end camera movement. 


Minimum Shutter Speeds 


LETTER from a high school stu- 

. dent last week asked a perti- 
nent. question. “Not long ago,” our 
correspondent wrote, “you men- 
tioned that many pictures were 
spoiled by what you called camera 
movement—moving the camera ever 
so slightly as the shutter is tripped. 
I'm curious to know what shutter 
speed will help overcome the effects 
of camera movement.” 

Actually, as we pointed out be- 
fore, the first step in overcoming 
camera movement is to hold the 
camera firmly with both hands, rest- 
ing against chest or cheekbone, and 
trip the shutter smoothly. But suf. 
ficient shutter speed will help, too. 
Aud in this connection the most im- 
portant point is never to use a speed 
of less than 1/25 of a second when 


More often, you'll want to use a 
epcred of at least 1/50. With minia- 
ture cameras, such as a 35mm., you 
may find 1/100 is better. The rea- 


gon for this is that prints from mini- 


} 
| 
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U. S. Steel 


(Continued from Page *) 
year, to April 30, 1950. ‘The con- 
tract would have expired in April, 
1949. Instead of renegotiation of 
a contract, a wage reopener will 
be allowed, but it will come on July 
15, 1949, three months later than 


ithe old expiration date. This means 


three months’ postponement for 
possible relief from soaring prices. 
The steelworkers already lost three 
months of the raise now granted 
them. 

In its statement approving the 
new raise, the steel union’s policy 
committee termed it a “great vic- 
tory.” No reference was made to 
the settlement of the .coal miners 
that yielded nibre substantial con- 
cessions and broke U. S. Steel’s 
wage freeze. 


Nor is there mention of the rank- 
and-file movement led by progres- 
Sives that has been gaining mo- 
ment"m in the union with the de- 
mand for renewal of wage demands. 


Anti- Strike 


(Continued from Page 3) 
munist labor union leader Giuseppe 
Di Vittorio: 

“You are putting Communism 
and fascism on the same level.” 

Rightwing and Centrist Deputies 
began shouting insults at Vittorio 
and a free for all fist fight broke 
out on the floor. De Gasperi’s 
speech was interrupted 10 minutes 
while ushers separated the combat- 
tants. 


ature cameras are almost always en- | 
larged. And a slight 


is not apparent in a small contact 


noticeable when the print is blown 
up. 

Another helpful device for elim- 
inating camera movement is the 
use of a cable release—a short cable 
with a push button on one end which 
can be attached to many cameras. 
The advantage of such a release is 
that the flexible cable absorbs any 
vibration from tripping the shutter 
which otherwise might be trans- 
mitted to the camera. 

A cable release, too, {fs of use 
when working with the camera rest- 
ing on a tripod or other support. 
Such support is necessary at speeds 
of less than 1/25 or for time ex: 
posures. But even with a camera set- 
ting on a table, it’s possible to jar 
it when pushing the shutter button. 
Which is in itself reason to try the 
cable release at slow speeds. 


—John van Guilder 
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Reprinted through courtesy of Snapshot Guild 


Asks City Not to 
Rent Milk Plant 
To Borden Co. 


City Councilman Eugene P. Con- 


; nolly, (ALP - Manhattan), Friday 


called upon Mayor O’Dwyer to hold 
up the leasing of the Bronx Ter- 
minal Market city-owned bottling 
and pasteurizing plant to the Bor- 
den Co. He also asked for city 


operation of the plant as a yard- 
‘Stick on milk prices, and to pro- 


vide lower-priced milk to low-in- 
come families. 

The? projeoted 10-year lease is 
now awaiting signature. 

The Bordon Company, whom 
Commissioner of Investigations 


Murtagh has just found to be en- 
gaged in collusive practices to hike 


the price of milk, was charged by 


Cogmglly, in a letter to the mayor, 
to be reaping huge profits out of 
its use of a city-owned pasteurizing 
and bottling plant. 

_ “In 1937,” declared Connolly, “the 
city. leased its huge pasteurizing 
plant in the Bronx Terminal Mar- 


2,400,000 quafts of milk a month, 
and for it Borden’s pays a monthly 
rental eof $958, which is tantamount 
to renting a large store in the Times 
Square area for $100 a month. 

“It is high time that the people 
of this citl demand that Borden's 


fuzziness, | 
caused by camera movement, which | 


print, often becomes ‘objectionably | /** me make it clear that 


When it was over De Gasperi 
said: 

“If anybody wants to replace par- 
liamentary methods with strikes, 
if will 
not be permitted.” 


Bernadotte 


| (Continued from Page 9) 


Morgan interests. His wife, Estelle, 


‘Manville, was the daughter of 
|Hiram Manville, the founder of the 
,$200,000,000 Manville fortune, who 
‘turned control of the company over 
'to J. P. Morgan & Co. 

| * 


| THE COUNT married the Man- 
‘ville heiress three days after a 
luncheon visit with old J. P. Mor- 
gan, Jr., himself. The wedding at 


| Pleasantville, N. J., cost several 


“hundreds of thousands of dollars,’’| | 


the New York Times ecstatically 
| reported. : 

| Bernadotte was living in the sun 
of publicity in those days, as Presi- 
‘dent Hoover gave him a White 
|House luncheon and other digni- 
'taries rushed to do him honor. 

| But he didn’t want any publicity 
when he was by-passing neutrality 
‘laws in his search for anti-Soviet 
‘bomber pilots. 

| Bernadotte, as the Daily Worker 


‘pointed out, comes from a long line 


and the Dairymen’s League get off of foreign agents, beginning with 


their backs; and that the city re- 


capture this pasteurization plant 


‘his great-grandfather, Jean Baptiste 


' 


Bernadotte, the French’ general 


and operate it as a city - owned whom Napoleon placed on Sweden's 


yardstick plant, and also use it to 


supply low income groups with | 
milk at a price they can pay.” 


throne. 
When you hear the name Berna- 


dotte of Sweden, beware! 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
parties each tried to outdo the other 


in red-baiting and_labor-baiting. 


The 1948 campaign promises to be 
different in that they will both try 
to appear as liberal. This new situa- 
tion is entirely due to the existence 
of the Wallace’third party move- 
ment.” 

He went on to add that progres- 
sives ought to be sure that among 
the issues raised at the special ses- 


See Chance To Pass Labor Bills 


sion are those of the draft and 
high taxes which grew out of Tru- 
man’s foreign volicy. He said labor 
should demand the repeal of the 
draft law and the enactment of 
tax legislation raising exemptions 
to $5,000 for an average family. 

“We must als® make sure that 
any so-called price control measure 
adopted by Congress is not one 
which freezes wages and guarantees 
profits,” he said. 
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‘Worker’ Vacation Directory 
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Only 87 Miles from N. Y. — High in the Poconose 
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Official 
Resort of 
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American 
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BEAVE 
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Veterans 
Committee 


RESERVE 
NOW! 


WEEKLY 
RATES: ° 
$45-$52Z 


LOU 


N.Y.C. 


LACKAWAXEN, 


ALL SPORTS 
FILTERED POOL 
ACTIVITIES 


Orchestra 


SteHar Entertainment Featuring: 


ALLEN and ADELE GREEN 


Lodge for Descriptive 
for Your Summer Vacation, $5 Deposit. 


PA, 


GOOD FOOD 
® CULTURAL 
® INFORMAL 
ATMOSPHERE 
 @ Dancing Nightly 


GUS, HARRY BELLEFONTE, 


PL %7-8566 or write to Beaver 
Foider. Reserve NOW 


Phone: 


— en ee ae ae gr a 


CAMP 


Full Social Staff including: 


MILDRED SMITH 
(Beggars Holiday) 


NAPOLEON REID 


(Carmen Jones) 


JERRY JARASLOW 


Noted Comedian and Actor 


and many others 


RODRIGUEZ and his Band 


play every evening 


Nightly programs and 
daily lawn programs 


pea WINGDALE 3561 


. Office, 1 Union Square. 


Wingdale 
N. 


Where can you get what Unity offers for $10 and $413 per werk? 


UNITY 


Space available now for remainder of season! Consult 
New York office or call Camp Unity directly. 
(Occasional weekend space). 


All water sports on beautiful — 
Lake Ellis @ All ‘sports fac-_ 
ilities ® New concrete hand- 
ball courts © New ping-pong 
tables © tennis, archery, 
baseball, basketball, ete. ©® 
Good accommodations ® the 
best in food © guest partici- 
pation and instruction in 
chorus, dance, dramatics ® 
Prominent speakers. | 


New York phone: AL 4-8024 
Open daily 9:30-6:30, Sat. 10-1 
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WAP HAA ROR ae | 
YORK 

WEEKEND OF JULY 17! 
[T’S. CRYSTAL LAKE LODGE 
Modern Adult Camp in the Adirondacks 
For an exciting SUMMER VACATION 
Private 60 Acre Lake 
Fast Tennis Courts 
Excellent Cuisine 
Square Dancing (Dave Hahn Director) 
Saddle Horses 
Cocktail Lounge 


Chestertown. 3830 
‘City Infermation, TlIvoli 2-5572 


/ 


For an ideal 
Summer Vacation 
try 


ARROW HEAD 


FONER’S ORCHESTRA 
full social staff, all sports 
and folk dancing 
RECORDINGS 
ARTS and CRAFTS 

FORUMS 


Reasonable Rates 
City Phone 
JE 6-2334 


Ellenville, N. Y. Ellenville 502 


ACCORD, 
N. ¥. 
Yel. Kerhonkson 3758 


FOR CHILDREN—Complete Day Camp 
Program (under professional Super- 
vision) @ Progressive Activities @ Arts 
and crafts @ Water front. 

FOR ADULTS—AU Sports @ Excellent 

Music and Book Library @ Informal 


Evening Activities @ Eeasonale Rates. 
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- 
Enjoy a real vacation at 


Camp Lakeland 


| HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
Phone Hopewell 85 
. 


® Modern improvements 

® Excellent sports facilities 
© Swimming and boating 
® Finest entertainment 


Make your reservations now 


Transportation: frequent trains from 
Grand Central te Pawling, N. ¥. with 
conmecting busses te camp; alse direct 
te camp by Sylvan Lake bus from 
Dixie teraiinal. 
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Olty » ?: 1 Unies Square Room 406 
LE -¢) GRamerey 7- 3659 
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Vacation at a large 


PROGRESSIVE CAMP 


LARGE Sports - Hiking 


OUTDOOR Tennis - Dancing 


| Social Programs 
oT Men Rates $24 - $35 


Weekly 
NATURE FRIENDS 
CAMP MIDVALE 


MIDVALE, N. J. 
Write for Folder W 


ALLABEN| 
COUNTRY CLUB 
NAPANOCH, N. Y. 


| swimming 
: entertainment, dancing 
DIETARY LAWS OBSERVED 


‘s Day Camp 
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Results, Entries, Al's Selections 
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THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JULY 18, 1948 


eferan Printer 
Remin ds Typo Chief 
This Paper’s Aid 


Below we reprint a letter to President Woodruff Randolph of the 
International Typographical Union 'by A. S. Zartarian, 43 years mem- 
ber of the union and a veteran Communist. A copy of the letter was 
sent us following the appearance of a second column by George Morris 
on the union’s June 3 Bulletin 124, telling members they have no 
“obligation” to subscribe to the Daily Worker and attacking Com- 

munists; The Daily Worker appeal to printing workers never sug- 
gested they have an “obligation” to subscribe but appealed to them 
to do so on its record. 
. | June 21, 1948 
Mr. Woodruff Randolph, President | 
International Typographical Union 


| ‘ 
AL is on vacation. His selections will be resumed next 
week, Meanwhile we are running. the United Press’ selec-— 
tions. 


Aqueduct Results . 


FIRST—6 furlongs; claiming; maidens ; 
3-year olds and up; $3,500. 
Sonoma Belle ..(Errico) 14.40 7.80 5.20 
oo Gypsy (McPee) : 

(Adair) 

ame ran—* Rosy Argo, Heelspring, Eter- 
nal Buzz, Major Play, * Possingworth, 
Costa Rita, Unseen, Roseblaine, * Jump- 
sie, Royal Tartan. * Field. Time—1:15 3/5. 


= sags sean furlongs; 
year olds; 
a-Eternal chest (Perm) 
a-Lucky Josey (Kirkind) 
Reynolds (Rozelle) ~ 3.30 

Also ran—Rambling Jane, Niktab, Dear 
Boots, Chip Reef, Contrasail. a-Simpson- 
Zakoor. Time—1:08 3/5. 


| _ Jf 
FIFTH—7 furlongs; 3-year-olds and up; 


maidens; $4000. 

Bull Me ..............116 Hershtown .........116 
Chaldean 116 Montage ........... .116 
Big Stage Merry Old Soul 116 
Court Jest Haberdasher ....116 
Ground Fo ett cr 

Better Lud 


SIXTH—1 1-4 miles; Brooklyn Handicap; 
3-year-olds and up; $50,000 added. 
Knockdown .......115 Etymie . 
Safe Arrival .....100 Gallorette 
Miss Grillo Diabet .114 Conniver 


SEVENTH-6 furlongs; handicap; 3-year- 
olds and up; $5000 added. 

Our Tommy .....110 Nathaniel ..........122 
Noble Cre vee 12 NaSSAU ............-00 112 
Halcyon Air .....112 ‘Tex Martin 

Lord Grillo ........ .119° Inroc 


EIGHTH—7 furlongs; 
olds and up; $3500. 
Boston Babette 114 
a-*Ocean Play .114 
Russian Action 114 


--- (Combest) 3.20 2.10 

(Wright) . 2.20] 

Also ran—Rriar Teddy, Narcissus. Time 
—2:08 4/5. 

EIGHTH—1 1-16 miles; claiming; 3-year- 
olds; $3500. 

Custody .......... .(Mehrtens) 15.50 6.90 4.30 

Steve Rogers (Anderson) 5.80 3.70 

(Permane) 3.20 

Also ran—-Babadora, Marine Light, Little 

Minn and Reaping Pam. Time—1:51 1-5. 


Peeeseseccs 


claiming; 2- 


240 3.40 2.03 
3.40 2.30 


THIRD—6 furlongs; 
olds and up; $3,500. 
Shining Deed (Permane) 
Quelle Belle ..(Dodson) 4.60 4.00 
Comanche Peak (Hanmn) 4.40 

Also ran—Indian Call, Chips Down, His; FIRST—6 furlongs; claiming; 
Grace, Gallalad, Parhelion, Red Board. /| olds; $3500. | 
Time—1:14 4/5. Lord Queux .....113 
*Mildren M, .....103 
**The Muffin ....101 
**Princ’ss La’ra 105 
*Cheek 
a-Little Gaucho 113 
a-Mrs. E. D. Jacobs entry. 


claiming; 4-year- 


Aqueduct Entries 


Aqueduct entries for Saturday, July 17. 
Clear and fast. Post 1:15 p.m., ED 


24.40 9.00 5.80 


-year- 


**Zacaripper .....106 
Dr. Roche 

a-Mr. D. 

**Maid Me ........ .1012 


claiming; 4-year- 


claiming; 4-year 


12.30 6.40 4.30 


FOURTH—6 furlongs; 
olds and up; $3,500. 
Best Effort ... (Effort) 
Waymark... (Meh rrtens) 12.40 6.20 
Gaelic Gift 6.20 


a-*Caliper 
Set Point 
Princess R, L. .... 
Excitement ......... 


108 


Indianapolis, Indiana . 
Dear Mr. Randolph: : 


I am shocked by the unwarranted vituperative warning contained 
in Postcard Bulletin No. 124 issued by the ITU. Council. 

Certainly the Daily Worker has a right to solicit subscribers and 
‘readers, as may any other publication. And in view of its consistent 


| support to all organized labor—particularly to the ITU in its fight for 


the preservation of the union—we ought to accord the Daily Worker 
@ special privilege on our bulletin boards. It is a well-known fact that 
the Daily Worker was the only paper in New York which exposed the 
plans of the publishers to introduce the Varitype in order to crush our 
union. It was the only paper ready to accept our conditions of employ- 
iuent. And during the lockout, the Daily Worker featured our side of 
the battle and advocated all-labor support, while all other newspapers 


printed lies and distortions, as you well know.) How come the attack 


on the only friendly newspaper in New York? | 


I have been a member of the FU for 43 years; participated in 


the 8-hour strike of 1906 and the newspaper walkout in Boston in 1921; 


‘se 
t 
i é 


‘written by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, said: 


‘its enemies. 


was a founder of the Prog Club (The Progressive Party in the union, 
of which Randolph is a member and which elected him to office) in 
Boston with Sylvester |McBride and old man Britt; served as chairman’ 
of the Journal; American- Mirror and on numerous union committees— 
and have been a Communist these many years. I am proud of my 
union record as well as my political activities. | 

JUST ONE HUNDRED YEARS ago the) Communist Manifesto, 
3 “The Communists 
have no interests separate and apart from those of the proletariat as 
a whole.” Those words ring true today more than ever. 
to solicit the support of the Communists to the working class. No one 
solicited the support they gave to tke abolitionist movement ‘in the 

1860’s, No one solicited their resistance in all couniries to the Nazi yoke 
during the war, and no one had to solicit the support of the Daily 
Worker in the challenge to the Taft- Hartley Law by the ITU. And, 
despite the Council, the average member appreciates such support. 

Of course the Daily Worker is ‘guilty of inviting the members of 
the ITU to judge that paper’s unqualified support in the fight against 
the publishers. According to your logic; it should have recommended 
that the members read the Chicago Tribune and other papers fighting 
the ITU. 

DID THE LETTER of the editor of the Daily Worker advocate force 
and violence, or was it conspiring with the ITU in favor of a foreign 
government? Of course-not! The rehashing of part of a resolution 
passed at the last convention is in complete contradiction to the spirit 
that prevailed at that convention. “It is the sense of this convention 


that all true and loyal citizens of our great. country must reflect the 
degree of tolerance permitted by the laws of this country with respect 
‘to political philosophies.” ‘That's what the resolution said. How do 
you show the “degree of tolerance” and “respect to political philos- 
ophies”? By joining with. Rankin, Taft and Mundt in their red- 
baiting attacks. 

I for one have accepted the philosophy of Communism for a long 
time, and the hodge-podge resolution could not deter me because the 
very premise is false. Communists do not advocate force and violence 
or practice it. No one—including the U. S. Supreme Court—has been 
able to show that the Communist Party ever since its inception ad- 
vocated or committed any act of violence. It is the ruling class, now the 
monopolist-capitalist class, that commits violence, and in order to con- 
fuse the people it accuses the Communists of 3 | advocating force and 
AS TO BEING the agents of a foreign government, it is an abso- 
lute lie, as the Tories 150 years ago lied about Jefferson being the agent 
of Republican France and passed the Alien and Sedition Laws which 
were repealed by efforts of Thomas Jefferson and his new party. |" 
Now a reactionary is trying to do the same time, and to my 
amazement the leadership of a working class organization is aiding 
and abetting those pseudo-fascists. 

You are treading on dangerous ground, andi I am afraill that ‘not 
. only the ITU but the whole organized labor movement will be the suffer- 
ers. Labor has paid a heavy price for redbaiting—both here at home 
other countries. However, I am certain) that the Communists 
on deck ot all times in support of the ITU struggles against all 


Fraternally yours, 
A. 8. Zartarian 
(Card No. 20338) 
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- WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
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_ 483 EAST 170th STREET 
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Sun Bath ... 


Ghost Run 


olds and up: $3,500. 
Buffet Supper 


No one has|. 


'Gimbel workers, 


Also ran—Sweet Taters, Greek Hero, Sea 
Wolf, Eternallea, Hard Facts, Count Did. 


FIFTH—about 2 1/2 miles; 
cock steeplechase handicap; 
added; $10,000. 

(Clingman) 16.40 7.00 4.00 
American Way ..(Field) 4.00 2.80 
Tourist List (Hutchersn) 3.40 

Also ran—Adaptable, Gunboats, Float- 

ing Isle. Time—4:53 4/5. 


the Hitch- 
4-year olds; 


SIXTH—6 furlongs; allowances; 3-year 

old fillies; $4,000. 

Best Boots ..(Anderson) 7.00 3.10 2.50 

(Clark) 3.10 2.50 

Dynamo . (Rozelle) 3.70 
Also ran—Quibble, Pigreeny, Vamp. Time 


—1:13 3/5. 


SEVENTH—1 1/4 miles; claiming; 4-year- 


(Permane 9.10 3.80 2.30 


Cl0-Woichok 


(Continued from Page 2) 
department store maragements” 
before subsequently receiving the 
message in his office. 

The demonstration of 6,000 union- 
ists before the store on 32nd St. 
and Sixth Ave., Mills reminded 
Wolchok, was “voted for at a spe- 
cial enlarged meeting on July 8 of 
the CIO Council executive board 
to which officers of all local affili- 
ates were invited.”’ 

And, he continued, “the picketing 
was in protest against the conspiracy 
of the managements of the New 


York department stores and the)| 


authors of the Taft-Hartley law 
to attack, weaken and if possible 
destroy unions in New York City 
which have refused to knuckle 
under to the infamous union-bust- 
ing legislation.” 


DEBUNKS PLAINT 


Mills debunked Wolchok’s plaint 
that the. picketing of Gimbel’s 
either constitutes “interference” 
with the international’s affairs or 
was a “breach” of the Gimbel’s 
contract. He noted that Depart- 
ment Store Local 2, representing 
“was not itself in- 
volved or the 
picketing.” 

Asserting that the CIO Council 
“has been ‘steadfast in honoring the 
‘autonomous rights of international 
and local unions,” Mills observed 
that activities of CIO unions “in 
a fight against wage-cutting and 
the Taft-Hartley laws’ do not con- 
stitute interference in the affairs 
of the Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Employes, 

The Gimbel store was selected 
for the demonstration, he em- 
phasized, “because its executive 
vice-president, Mr. Louis Broido, 
has persistently acted as the 
spearhead of this anti-union at- 
tack, It was not just the depart- | 
ment store unions that Mr. Broido 
assailed but he gratuitously at- 
tacked and sought to smear and 
undermine CIO unions in a score. 
of other industries in New York. 
In the department store field 
Mr. Broide has been widely quoted 
as the leader of a movement to 
reduce minimum wages te an in- 
decent level of $21. 

To make the tie-up of depart- 
ment store 
union leaders and the Hartley Com- 
mittee complete, Irving McCann 
and W. Manly Sheppard, aides to 
the House snoopers, were on hand 
te see the demonstration. | 

What they saw was one of the 

and most militant protests >; 
uniori-biistifig Bosses tS" Hit | 


participated in 


(Work’s. streets in-quite a while... 


olds and up; $3500. 


-vear-olds; 


, Owners, right-wing | 


SECOND—6 furlongs; claiming; 3-year- 


Mr. Pickwick ....124 
*Our John Wm. 113 
Velling 


Gunners Mate .... 
a-Shifting 


a-Rosy Scene ....113 
*Air. Borce II. .119 
SOTIETS “Ve wcccccce Zan 
Shifting Gail ....113 
Lakitty : 
Sev Grand ....... 


118 


a-E, Sande entry. 
THIRD—About 13-4 miles; 
year-olds and up; $4000. 


a-Done ponent 138 **Fonda 

Rank Crows Bill 

**Mr. Man Todmoreden ...... 
Big) | Bid © ........<.4 .138 a-**Extra 
***Farsight Top Knot : 
Kordofan Snow King II. 146 
McFonso 


hurdles; 3- 


a-A, Untermeyer-Mrs. F. Ingalls entry. 


FOURTH—5 1-2 furlongs; 2- 
$3500. 
a-Lord Greville 116 
Eva's Toy 

Brother Henry . 
a-*Tough 
*Bundlrab 

BO Fi a nccovvcincecekitenss 119 


claiming; 


Sir Valavan 
**Ice Cap 
Chaldia 


a-Belair £tud-Wheatley Stable entry. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


HARRIET BERYL CHAIKIN 
Born July 6, 1948 


7 lbs. 14 oz. 
To George and Elizabeth 


| EEE Gen Bn O08 BEE TE 
vEn AED DED REE BRE Ba 


*Buck Weaver .... 
Albatross .. Mantagris 

a-M. S. Goldnamer entry. 

*.-5; **-7; | ***-10 Ibs, apprentice allow- 
ance claimed. Listed according to post 
position. 


——E— 


_— a 


-. 


UP SELECTIONS 
1—Mr. D. Cheek, The Muffin. 
2—Veiling,, Air Force II, Seven 
grand. | : 
3—Rank, Show King, Mr. Man. 
4—Bundlrab, Tough Eva’s Toy. 
S—Merry Old ‘Soul, _Haberdasher, | 
Big Stage. | | 
6—Stymie, Gallorette, Conniver. 
7—Inroc, Nathaniel, Noble Creek. 
8—Ocean Play, Russian Action, 
Excitement. 
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Looking for an Inexnensive, 


Ideal Summer Retrea*? 
Organizing cooperative colony in beaue- 
tiful Connecticut woodland near New 
York. Half acres at $300 or larger plots 
available.; Attractive studio bungalow 
can be built for $1,000. Will offer ten- 
nis, swimming. children’s camp, motor- 
boating, horseback riding, fishing and 
summer theatre. 

BOX 265, DAILY WORKER 
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APARTMENT TO SHARE 


YOUNG LADY will share her apartment 
with business girl (Queens). Ind. Sub- 
way. Reasonable. Call IL 9-4289. 


ROOMS TO RENT 


BUSINESS PERSON, kitchen privileges. 
N. Egger. Apt. 12, 1982 Honeywell 
Ave., Bronx. 


SPACIOUS, FURNISHED room, private 
bath and shower. Convenient trans- 
portation. Call IR 6-7792. 


61 W. 74th St. Airy, July and August. 
Girl. SU 17-0359. 


BEAUTIFUL ROOM, private 
Male: Modern conveniences. 
123 Second Avenue. Apt. 3. 


FURNISHED BEAUTIFUL Studio room, 
kitchenette, near beach, rent through 
Labor Day. SHeepshead 3-6270. 


TO LET 


entrance. 
Telephone. 


LOFTS, OFFICE ‘“‘spaces,’”’ meeting rooms. 
DAyton 3-0588. After 1 p.m. Daily. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


UNFURNISHED 12 to 2%2 rooms needed 
by business couple. Rental to $55. 
Phone DE 98-3460. 


3 ROOMS, steam, cold, 
furniture to $100. Anywhere. 
c-o Daily Worker. 


GETTING MARRIED, 
Need 142-3 rooms. 
c-o Daily Worker. 


UNFURNISHED ROOM, kitchenette or 
apt. to share for professional woman. 
Box 259 c-o Daily Worker. 


MIDWESTERN, PROFESSIONAL couple 
need small economical apt. Furnished 
or unfurnished. Box 260 c-o Daily 


Worker. 


reasonable. Buy 
Box 261 


business couple. 
Brooklyn. Box 263 


FOR SALE 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 
Oak, Walnut, Mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
E. 11 St. OR 3-3191. 9-5:30 p.m. Daily. 
9-12:30 Sat. 


ELECTRIC FANS, $4 95 up, 10%-0%G% “off 
with this ad. Standard Brand Distribu- 
tors, 143-Fourth Avenue near 14 Street. 
GR 3-7819. 


POSITION WANTED 


COMPANION-helper. . Progressive Vir- 
ginian, to woman, ‘sixtyish, of culture, 
means, Salary unimportant. Write fully. 
Box 262 c-o Daily Worker. 


RESORTS AND SUMMER HOMES 


PARENTS! INTERRACIAL CAMP, Camp 
Sky Mountain, in heart of the Catskills, 
is the place for your child this summer. 
Reasonable rates: $85 for season; $45 for 
one month; 25 for 2 weeks. Excellent 
supervision, fun and good food. Contact 
Miss Lillian A. Seldon, Camp Sky Moun- 
tain, RFD No. 1. Box 195, Catskill, N.Y. 


BEECHWOOD LODGE, Peekskill, New York. 
FPamous for good food, swimming, all 


sports. Make reservations now. Call or; 


write. Peekskill 3722. 


'G thens P x. 
" geres. * LENBROOE, FARMS. athe oes “ dige .i-| 


CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 


Artistic rooms, rustic dining hall..Swim., 
Barn dances. And food; Mmmm! $35. 
Booklet. Callicoon 65F 22. 


EAST 


HILL Farm. Ideal for vacation in 
the Catskills. Modern facilities, sport 
‘activities, swimming, fishing, excellent 
food. $6 per day, -$35 per week. For 
reservation! write: Youngsville, N. Y. 
Box 3 or Phone Jeffersonville 74 W. 
Managers: Sonia and Max Rosen. 


MUST RETURN: city August 1. Willing 
rent our bungalow, rest of season. Two 
rooms, kitchen, bath, brook on grounds. 
Ideal for kids. Cheap, near Newburgh. 
Write R. Schafer c-o Wilks. Plattekill, 
New York. 


STUDIO APARTMENT with bedroom, airy 
kitchen, plumbing. 4 miles from Wood- 
stock. Dorothy G. Wilson. Box 144, 
Woodstock, N.Y. 


TOM PAINE Camp, 


R.R.1 Coopers Mill, 
Maine. R.R.1. A lakeside camp for 
. young working men and women. Ex- 
cellent bathing beach, boating, fishing. 
$25 weekly. Write for reservations. 


YOU NEED a | rest, come to Avanta Farm. 
Jewish-American cooking. $28 per week. 
$22.50 for children. Call 591-M.S. 


——_ 
——— 


SERVICES 


SOFA SEAT bottoms rebuilt in your home, 
$12. New webbing, springs retied. new 
lining. Comradely attention. Furni- 
ture repaired, reupholstered, remodeled, 
repolished, islipcovered. TRafalgar T7- 
2554. 7 7 


RELIABLE CARPENTER, converts at- 
tics, basements, porches, into livable 
rooms. Reasonable. NI 8-0191. 


TRAVEL 


PRIVATE CAR, for trips to Monticello, 
elsewhere. Travel in comfort from door 
to door. ane evenings. Virginia 7- 
8623. 


WILL TAKE 3 people to California, one 
help driving. SH 3-3000. 8. Saxon. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, thoving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendell. JE 6-8000, day-night. 


‘TWO JEEP Station Wagons. Light truck- 
ing,’ pleasure trips. Eddy-Jolinny. Call 
evenings after 5. MO 3-7418. 


6 words to a line 


(Minimum—twe lines, payable in nev.) 
Personal Ads: Rate per line 

| Daily ve Weenend 
3 consec, inserts .... 30c¢ 
7 consec. inserts .... 25¢ 


Commercial Ads: 


| Por Monday ......Friday 4 p.m. 


Por Tuesday .....Monday noon 
Por Wednesday ...Tuesday noon 


brary, gram! piano. Write, tor ~ folder. 
hay es 


Aud es 


Por tha seees 
+s lta ian ome 


sd 
(is 


oe elsewhere, he probably would be 
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“BURT BACK IN BKLYN 


In the most astonishing lteas of managers in baseball history, Leo Durocher 


went to the New York Giants Friday, Bert Shotton returned to the Brooklyn Dodgers,| 
and Allen “Dusty” Cooke became temporary pilot of the Philadelphia Phillies. Durocher, 
in baseball, replaced Mel Ott as manager of the Giants. Shotton, a 


63-year-old greybeard, again came off the shelf to run the Dodgers as he did it with 


the “toughest guy” 


distinction last year when Durocher > 
served a year’s suspension. 


Cooke, veteran trainer ang con- 
fidante of the Philly playegs, re- 
placed Ben Chapman, who had been 
manager of the Bluejays since 1946. 
The Chapman dismissal appeared 
to have no connection with the 
gigantic upheaval on both New 
York National. clubs, although 
there was some speculation that 
Ott might move in as pilot of the 
Phils. 

All three managers left under the 
heat of criticism of fans and their) 
front offices, but it was Durocher, 
the guy under the fiercest fire, who 
came out with colors flying. 

Ott was given a vaguely defined 
job in the Giant front office ’ by 
Giant president Horace Stoneham. 
He will take it over after a month’s| 
vacation. His contract with the 
Giants runs through 1950, but: if 
he were to be given a better offer 


released of his obligation. ~ 


The strangest storm relationship 
"between Durocher and his_ boss 
Rickey finally came to an end after 
hundreds of dire predictions that 
the two men, who had virtually no 
common interest except on the ball- 
field, would come to the parting of 
ways. 

’ Durocher, nattily attired and as 
lippy as ever, appeared at the Giant 
press conference after signing at 
considerably larger amount than he 
made at Brooklyn. He took great 
pains to tell listeners that he was 
not fired by the Dodgers, but he 
did not deny that he had been in- 
volved in a rift with Rickey recently. 

“I was not dismissed,” he said, 
“I resigned and I feel great about 
it. The Giants have a great club 
and I know the players pretty well. 
I cannot say anything abot 
changes as yet until after I talk it, 
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dugout to protest. 
Durocher, Rickey said, and so he 
sent a message to his pilot. 


&ison — 
Chandler suspended him for a year 
for conduct “detrimental” to base- 


ball. 


to get Leo,” Stoneham said. 


Flagged in From 
The vans ites 


Res Senaee oe 'e 


sss se 
Sete Rite as" 


BURT SHUL'T' TON 
That wasn’t like 


“We haven’t quit on the Dodg- 
ers, have you?” “If you have, 
why not resign right now?” 

The Dodgers’. president stuck up 


for Durocher in his various brushes 


with authority 
League, rehiring him for this sea- 


in the National 


after Commissioner Happy 


Stoneham, expressing regret over 


the departure of Ott from the Polo 
Grounds, said that the outgoing 
Giant manager had personally rec- 
ommended Durocher as 
cessor. 


his suc- 


“Ott suggested that we attempt 
“So 


A Giant— 


Over with Mel.” 


Giants had tried to obtain Duro- 


yesterday I called president Ford 
Frick of the National Leagve and 
asked him to contact Rickey for 


It was not the first time the 


-Tuns through the 1949 season. 


' involved a seemingly trivial inci- 


- On whether it was fair or foul, yet 
aobady came out of the ears... 


cher to run their club. He was ap- 


Then I told Rickey that I 


me 
proached at the finish of the 1946 | auld like to have Leo if he was 


season when the Dodgers played 
ar unprecedented playoff’ series 
with the St. Louis Cardinals for the 
pennant and lost. 

At that time Durocher turned 
down the job, swearing eternal al- 
legiance to Rickey. | 

“Mr. Rickey has been like a 
father to me,” he said. “I hope to 
stick with him as long as I am in 


available. 
lieve in the past couple of weeks 
that something was \doing. 
agreeably surprised when Rickey 
gave me permission to talk to Duro- 


cher.” 


I had been led to be- 


I was 


He said that he came to terms 


with Durocher after a conference 
—— less than an houwur. 


PE ie 
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| getting the Republican nomination. 


"LEO DUROCHER 


Leo went over to Brooklyn and re- 
signed. 


Ott, all - time National League 
home run king, who hit 511 round 
trip smashes as a player and who 
Was one of the finest right fielders 
ever to trod sod in the majors, was 
Slightly. less than sys eiaentnen:| as a 
manager. 

He was. not considered adept at 
handling pitchers, and had gen- 
erally poor personal relations with 
his players. 


Last year, despite the fact that 
the club set an all-time major 
league record for homers with 221, 
it» finished in fourth place simply 
because the terrific power could not 
be properly coordinated with medi- 
ocre pitching and a below par de- 
fense. 

Obviously, it was the hope of 
the Giants that Durocher, hard- 
driving and high-spirited, would 
provide the club with the spark 
that Ott could not generate. Dur- 
ocher, a manipulator of pitchers 
and a pilot who plays hunches, 
recently had gotten the Dodgers 
started with 10 victories in their 
last 12 starts, putting on a drive 
that 
thousandths of a percentage point 
behind the fourth place Giants. The 
Giants, at the same time, had gone 
into reverse, skidding from first 
place to fourth and losing 17 of 


their last 25 games. 


—. 


baseball.” | 

_ But he spoke in a different tone 
of voice Friday. Happy to leave; 
the Dodgers where Rickey had 
never given him a full.vote of con- 
fidence, signing him only on a year 
to year basis, Durocher revealed 
that his contract with the Giants 


Durocher's final split with Rickey 


dent which irritated the elder 
statesman of the Dodgers when he 
was listening to the broadcast of a 
Dodger game while he was in the 
hospital for treatment of a minor 7 
ailment. 

Rickey was incensed because 
pinch-hitter Arky Vaughan hit a 
ball down the right field line and 
that the umpires involved differed 


Carmine “Shorty” Laurice, 


leader of the discordant Dodger 
Sym-phony band and Brooklyn’s 
number - Dodger fan, said Friday 
he was. 
that Leo Durocher was 
the Brooks to manage the New 
York Giants. 


at the news 
Jeaving 


“shocked” 


“I don’t know what to say,” 


Shorty said. 


He recovered quickly. 
“It's a shock,” he added. 
He ‘said he felt sorry for Leo 


because Durocher had “raised the 


’ raw, 


Tn This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


‘sagging club a lift. 


placed them: just three-ten). 


Shorty Is ‘Shocked’ 


Now he’s with a cellar place 
cu,” |. 

Laurice, who  inturred’_ the 
wrath of Baseball Commissioner . 
Happy Chandler last year for 
jitter-bugging on the Dodger 
dug-out during the World Series, 
made it clear, however, that he 
favored the return of venerable 
Barney Shotton. 

Shorty said that the fans would 
have to remain loyal to Leo if he 
had gone to any club but the 
Giants. 

“But when they ge across the 
river,” he said, “it’s the last 


He’s a ememy now.” ,._. 
ty 


AND HOW ARE YOU? If you thought this perhaps 
the most intriguing season in a long time, whattaya got to 
say? Nothing quite so downright sensational as the 
Durocher-Ott-Shotton switcheroo nas ever hit the baseball front- 
To the average fan, the news of Leo going over the 
You know, like Truman maybe 
Or something. | 

I don’t want to go into details naw, the managerial maneuvers 
coming at a ‘bad hour where my column deadline is concerned, but 


office front. 
river comes with stunning shock. 


just a cursory opinion on the fly, if you please: 

1. This is a good thing for both clubs. Doesn’t hurt the Dodgers 
one bit, indeed it probably helps. Leo created some ill feeling in the 
dugout with his constant revamping of the lineup, and the boys who 
marched to a pennant last year didn’t take kindly to such chaotic 
treatment. Yes, I know that some of Durocher’s shifts were forced 
upon him by early season in juries—but only some. Be that as it 
may, Shotton knows the team, his quiet touch will rest well with a 
few of the young pitchers who need the fatherly approach. 

2. Giant fans have nothing to kick about. Leo should give the 
He’s a past master at that. And being there isn’t 
much room for personnel shifting, his Brooklynese boners along those 
lines probably won’t be repeated. The Giants will respond to Duro- 
cher as they never did for Ott. Why? Because Mel was too obviously 
a bosses’ man, siding with Stoneham on salary squabbles, throwing 


_ fines and suspensions around like it meant not a thing to the club’s 


morale. Durocher doesn’t work that way. He'll rag you and tear 
you and keep you hustling, but by and large he behaves with a player 
point of view. (Unless Leo’s knifing of Stanky last Spring augurs a 
new mode of behavior for the Lippy as which only time 


will tell). 
3. Pressure by the Catholic Church had no little part in Dur- 


ocher’s critical status with the Brooklyn front ‘office. 


4. The campaign to end Jimcrow on the Giants gets a real lift 
with Ott’s removal from the helm. Leo takes over with a history of 
anti-Jimcrow sentiment, knows what a little democracy did for Brook- 
lyn last year, and can be expected to try enlightening the stubborn 
Stoneham on this question. Particularly in the pitching department. 
And particularly if New York’s fandom recognizes the new switch as 
being loaded with opportunities for the) busting of Jimcrow on the 


Harlem club. 

5. Shoving over to Philadelphia for a minute, I’m glad to see 
Chapman go. His so-called “bench jockeying” of Jackie Robinson last 
season left a foul taste in everyone’s mouth. 

Now, if you'll hold on till Monday ‘for. further comment, allow 


me to hang out the regular weekend wash. 


* 


DON’T BE SURPRISED if Mike Jacobs goes all out to get Joe 
Louis back into the ring. The 20th Century promoter is genuinely 
frightened by the inroads into his domain being taken by Tourna- 
ment of Champions, Inc. With Zale and Cerdan signed up for early 
September, and an intensive campaign to land Ezzard Charles, the 
new promotional outfit threatens to become a growing concern—un- 
less Jacobs can pull a rabbit out of his hat. 


About the only thing that can give 20th Century a lift, is an- 
other Louis fight in September, probably; with Gus Lesnevich. You 
can be assured that Jacobs will use all, his wheedling to talk Louis 
into another fight. As a matter of fact, ’tis known that 20th has 
already leased Yankee Stadium for September 22, and rented 7omp- 
ton Lakes for weeks prior to that date. Pompton is Louis’ longtime 
training camp. I know that the retired heavyweight champ is per- 
sonally anxious to stay retired, but whether he will be able to resist 
Jacobs’ pressuring (and that of some of his|own handlers) for another 
“big gate” is something nobody knows for sure. 


LOOK FOR SOME new attendance records to be set at Yankee 
Stadium this coming week when the Cleveland Indians arrive. The 
croo-shul series won’t be the only reason. |Fella by name of Satchel 
Paige will have much to do with it. Satch| scored his first relief win 
Thursday night at Philadelphia, giving up| three hits in three and 
one-third innings. Two of those three hits came in the seventh 
frame, when a double and Majeski’s homer tied up the baligam. But 
Cleveland came roaring back to give Satchel some new protection 
and he -breezed through to the end. : 

IKE WILLIAMS beginning to get some long overdue credit for 
being the great lightweight champion that he is. Fact is, Ike is the 
finest representative the division has had since the days of Canzoneri 


and Ross. 

One of the reasons for the “slowness” in ig ar Ike's s stature 
as a fighter, is the job most writers have been doing on him in a 
personal vein. Ike has been called “arrogant” . . “sullen” oe > “COn- 
ceited” ... “uncommunicative” ... and all the saat: In other words, 
some weliors have been annoyed over. Ike’ s lack of any Uncle Tom, 


| and the fact that he concerns himself about speaking -out on the a 


tions of juvenile delinquency, discrimination, ete. . 
Joe’ Léuis got’ the’ same sueumea ceteenaber? Hoey 
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SUNDAY 


July 18, 1848 mark- 
ed the beginning 
of the suffragist 
movement. In a 
hundred years of 
struggle American 
women learned 
they could depend 
on labor and the 
Negro people, but 
not the two old 


parties. 


ea young women sat around 
a. small parlor table in the 
McClintock home at Waterloo, New 
York, one summer day, a century 


ago. They were busy drawing up 
@ document, modeled on the Declaration 
of Independence, called a woman’s “Dec- 


claration of Sentiment.” After it was 


written they published it anonymously, 
and issued an unsigned call for a meeting 


to discuss it. 


History was in the making, although 
they did not realize it when they gath- 
ered at Wesleyan Chapel in Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., on July 19-and 20, 1848. Today a 
tablet marks the spot “where the _ first 
Women’s Rights Convention in. world 
history was held.” Its modest organizers 
were Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Martha C. Wright and Mary Ann 
McClintock. _ 

Their revolutionary declaration set 
forth the grievances of women and their 
most pressing demands. To enumerate 
them is a picture of a generation of 
’ women who had no legal status as human 
beings, as citizens, as workers, or as 
mothers. It demanded: personal free- 
dom; to acquire an education; to earn 
a living; to claim wages; to own prop- 
erty; to make contracts; to bring suit; 
to testify in court; to obtain a divorce 
for just cause; to possess her children; 
to claim a fair share of accumulations 
- during marriage. 


Woman Elected 
To Preside | 

Far away across the Atlantic, two young 
men, Marx and Engels, had recently com- 
pleted another declaration called the 
“Manifesto of the Communist Party.” It 
was in German and did not appear in 
English until 1850. One of its objectives 
was “to do away with the status of 
women as mere instruments of produc- 


tion.” 


In an earlier work, “The Holy Family” 
(1845), Marx and Engels had first stated 


their observations, oft repeated in their 


later writings, that the degree of the 


emancipation of women could be used as 
a standard by which to 4 Eee general 
emancipation. 

But the women who salad in the 
remote village of Seneca Falls had not 
heard of this. They were smarting under 
the humiliation of their own experiences, 
even in the Abolitionist movement organ- 
ized to free the Negro slaves, which was 
the first political activity in which Amer- 
ican women engaged. 

At the World Anti-Slavery Convention 
held in London in 1840, Lucretia Moitt, 
Mrs. Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Stanton, and 
others were barred as delegates and forced 


to sit in a balcony behind a curtain. . 


Phillips made an eloquent hut unsuc- 
cessful fight on the floor and William 
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They Sneered.... 


By ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 
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FIRST WOMEN TO VOTE case 
their ballots in New Jersey, where from 
1790 to 1807 women were permitted 
to vote, and took great pride in doing 
so, ; 

o. 
The Women’s Suffrage Convention 
at Atlantic City, N. J. (lower photo) 
on Sept. 7, 1916. 


fn the gallery with the women, refusing 
to participate in the proceedings. 

There were 31 men. present at Seneca 
Falls, about 1-3 of the gathering. One 
of them, James Mott; presided at the 
meeting. He was the founder of the 
National Anti-Slavery Congress at Phila- 
delphia in 1833 and a strong advocate 
of women’s rights. But three weeks later 
at ,an adjourned session in Rochester, 
protests were made that even “the fine 
looking Mr. Mott” should not be allowed 
to preside. 

Mrs. Abigail Bush was elected over 
protests. Mrs. Bush. triumphantly told 
the delegates of a suffrage convention 
50 years later “that settled the question 
of men presiding at a women’s conven- 
tion.” 

Another milestone was passed. In the 
original demands, votes for women were 
not included. That had seemed too radi- 
cal and- visionary. 

Frederick Douglass, the great Negro 
orator and leader, was the only man at 
the convention ready to support Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton’s resolution for women 
suffrage. Even her friends. Lucretia Moté 
protested: ‘“‘Lizzie, that will make us ridic- 
ulous! We must go slow!” It was finally 
carried—by a small majority after Doug- 
lass had insisted that “political equality 
is essential for the complete liberation 
of women.” 

The press seized upon the story of 
these women—shamelessly speaking in 
public, demanding the right to vote, supe 

(Continued on Page 10) 


ow Walt Wittman Viewed ° 
Old Party Conventions 


# 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 


HERE is just one thing miss- 
ing from the Republican and 
Democratic conventions—and that 
‘is the poetry of it all. So I am 
tuning in Walt Whitman to take 
care of it for you. 


. Whitman wrote about 
dential .candidates—Buchanan and Fill- 
. more, and their conventions—in 1856. But 
Just switch names. You'll have ‘the latest 


PHL ap’ BX OA 


° at 


BOTH presi- | 


“anics; 


news on the 1948 Democratic and Re- 
publican convention. 

“Whence the delegates of the poli- 
ticians? Whence the Buchanan and Fill- 
more Conventions? Not from sturdy 
American freeman; not from industrious 
homes; not from thrifty farms; not from 
the ranks of fresh-bodied young men; 
not from among teachers, poets, savants, 


learned persons, beloved persons, temper-___. 


ate persons; not from among shipbuilders, 


engineers, agriculturists, scythe-swingers, 


corn-hoers;. not from the race of mech- 
not from the great strong stock 
of Southerners that supplied. the land 
in old times: ‘not from the real West 
- . - not from the best specimens of 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Dlinois, Wisconsin, Indi- 
ana; not from the untainted unpolitical 
citizens of the cities. 

“Whence then do these nominating dic- 


_tators of America year after year start 


out? From lawyers’ offices, secret lodges, 
back-yards, bed-houses and bar-rooms, 
from out of the custom-houses, marshals’ 
offices, post-offices and gambling hells; 
from the President’s house, the jail, the 
venereal hospital, the station-house, from 
unnamed by-places where devilish dis- 
union is hatched at midnight; from po- 
litical hearses, and from the coffins inside 


and from the shrouds inside the coffins: 
fron the tumors and abscesses of the 
land; from the skeletons and skulls in 
the vaults-of the federal almhouses; from 
the running sores of the great cities; 
theace to the national, state, city, and 
district nominating conventions of these 
stairs, come the most numerous and con- 
trolling delegates. | 


“Who are they Office- 


personally? 


holders, office-seekers, robbers, pimps, -ex- 


clusives, malignants, conspirators, mur- 
derers, fancy-men, port-masters, custom- 
ho}:se clerks, contractors, kept-editors, 
Spaniels well-trained to carry and fetch, 
jobbers, infidels, disunionists, terrorists, 
mail-riflers, slave-catchers, pushers of 
slavery, creatures of the President, spies, 
blowers, electioneers, | body-snatchers, 
bawlers, bribers, compromisers, run-aways; 
lobbyers, sponges, ruined sport, expelled 
gambler, policy-backers, monte-dealers, 
duelists, carriers of concealed weapons, 
blind men, deaf men, pimpled men, scar- 
red inside with the vile disorder, gaudy 
outside with gold chains made from the 
people’s money and harlot’s money twisted 
together, crawling, serpentine men, the 
lousy combings and born freedom-sellers 
of the earth?” 

Had enough? If not, read on in Whit- 
man’s “The Eighteenth Presidency.” Par- 


ticularly read the poet’s appeal— 

“To butchers, sailors, stevedores, and 
drivers of horses—to ploughmen, wood- 
cutters, marketmen, carpenters, masons 
and laborers—to workmen in factories— 


-and to all in these ‘states who live by 


their daily toil. Mechanics! A parcel of 
windy northern liars are bawling in your 
ears the easily-spoken words Democracy 
and. the democratic party. Others are 
making a great ado with the word Amer- 
icanism, a solemn and great word. What 
the so-called democrats are now sworn 
to perform would eat the faces off suc- 
ceeding generations of common people 


_, worse than the most horrible disease. . 


“Workmen! Workmen! ‘These immense 


national American tracts belong to you; 


they are in trust for you... .” 

P. S. Four years later, the new “Thira 
party of 1860 elected its first president, 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Two Societies-- Two Philosophies 


By HOWARD SELSAM 


( Director of the 
Jefferson School of Social Science) 
HEY BROUGHT into contact 
“the campus with Wall 
Street.”” So reported a few years 
ago a commission of the American 
Philosophical Association. which 
investigated—with the help of “a gener- 
ous grant” of Rockefeller money—“the 
present status and future prospects of 
philosophy in our colleges and our cul- 
ture.” . e 


In the Soviet Union in 1947, a confer- 


ence of philosophers was called by, the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. Its aim was 
to enable philosophy better to serve the 
needs of the working peoples everywhere 
in their struggle to build a new society. 


Thus clearly if is seen that in different 
societiés, with different classes in power, 
we have different philosophies and aims 
of philosophy. The American conferences 
included, with the philosophers, “poets, 
editors, lawyers, clergymen, educators, ad- 
ministrators, business men and officers 
of the government.” ’The Soviet Confer- 
ence included representatives of the party 
of the working class, most notably, A. A. 
‘Zhdanov, Secretary of its Central Com- 
mittee. The Soviet Conference sought a 
scientific definition of philosophy and its 
history, inasmuch as with Marxism phil- 
@sophy becomes a scientific weapon in 
the hands of the working class in. its 
struggle for liberation from capitalism. 


The main conclusions of the Soviet 
Conference, which involved 83 individual 
contributions, published in a huge volume 
in Moscow, were summarized in Zhdan- 
©v’s report, published in the April, 1948, 
Political Affairs. The American confer- 
ence and resultant reports were based on 
the assumption that “there is not. in our 
contemporary situation an authoritative- 
ly accepted body of doctrine called ‘phil- 
osophy’ for which duly accredited spokes- 
men can pretend to speak.’ (Philosophy in 
American Education, by Blanshard, Du- 
€asse and others.) There is therefore no 
‘possibility of a scientific conception of 
philosophies. 


There is one point in common in the 


two reports, that which Zhdanov called 
the neglect of “problems of present day 
actuality.” But in the Soviet Union this 
means making philosophy illuminate the 
building of a socialist society.- In the 
United States it means, regardless of 
the social naivete and personal good will 
_ of the individual philosophers reporting, 

_ making philosophy a more effective in- 
'.. “gtrument for combatting Marxism, de- 


he 
Boantt 


‘ work in the Soviet Union. 


This is one of a series of Marxist edu- 
cational articles appearing in The Worker 


fending ‘religious attitudes, and for the 
indoctrination of the youth with the ideals 
of capitalism and imperialism. 

The American philosophers assert their 


- 4ndividualism throughout, their right to 


disagree, their respect for religious faith, 
their belief in the determining role of 
ideas in society and history—in short, a 
complete eclecticism and its accompany- 
ing denial] that there is an objective 
truth. 


One says: “We want a philosophy, 


_then, that will broaden, enlighten, afd 


justify our faith. But which faith?” And 
his liberal answer is: all of them that 
Boards of Trustees will allow. They 
mourn the passing of religious faith, “for 
this Jeaves a void, an enormous and often 
aching void.” And they call “authori- 
tarian” any education that should turn 
out men with the same beliefs on poli- 
tics, religion, and morals, even though 
at the same time they feebly assert that 
when theories disagree both cannot be 
right. | 

It. is an exciting and rewarding experi- 
ence to turn from such a volume to the 
powerful and succinct gpeech of Andrei 
Zhdanov. Here is a man who is not a 
professional philosopher, but who, through 
a lifetime of Marxist theory and practice, 
has achieved penetrating understanding 
of philosophical questions, who can offer 
brilliant insights into the history, nature, 
problems, and present tasks of philosophy. 


The Function 
Of Criticism 

As is now well known, the Soviet Gen- 
ference was called as a result of criti- 
cisms and dissatisfaction with Prof. Alex- 
androv’s History of Western Philosophy. 
But the discussion naturally turned from 
examination of details of Alexandrov’s 
book to the whole state of philosophical 
Zhdanov, in 
what comprises only 23 pages in Political 
Affairs, discusses a host of questions, and 
throws sO much light on basic concepts 
of dialectical and _. historical materialism 
that his article must be studied by every 
Marxist. é 

This is criticism and self-criticism on 
the highest level. Significantly, Zhdanov 
concludes with an extraordinarily pene- 
trating statement on the indispensable 
function of criticism and self-criticism in 
overcoming the contradictions that, in- 
herent in al] movement, arise in Socialist 
society. 
_ Progress, he says, can be made onby 
through the overcoming of these contra- 


dictions: and criticism must take the 
place in Socialist society that class strug- 
gle occupies in class society. Here is the 
general answer to that ever-recurring 
question among students of dialectical 
materialism: ‘‘Are there contradictions in 
Socialist society—if there are, will there 
not be struggles culminating in violence— 
if there are not, then how will there be 
progress?” \ 
The main portion of Zhdanov’s paper 
centers in his criticism of Alexandrov’s 
definition of what the history of philoso- 
phy deals with. This discussion consti- 
tutes a lasting contribution to Marxist 
philosophy. The difference between the 
two definitions is the difference between 
scientific materialism, Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and the standpoint of traditional 
philosophy—a revolutionary difference, as 
Zhdanov so effectively points out. 


Three Criticisms 
Of Alexandrov 
} £ 


Alexandrov had defined the ‘subject- 
matter of the history of philosophy as 
“the history of progressive, ascending 
development of man’s knowledge of the 
surrounding world.” ‘To many people, 
not excluding Marxists, this might seem 
good enough and 0perfectly harmless. 
Zhdanov sees it differently. He develops 
three main criticisms of Alexandrov’s 
definition. 

First, Alexandrov’s formulation is a 
better definition of tre history of science 
than of philosophy, unless philosophy 
itself is regarded as the Queen of the 
sciences; a completely unacceptable posi- 
tion. 


Second, it- implies that the history of 


philosophy is a “smooth, evolutionary 
process through the accumulation of 
quantitive changes.” This would make it 
appear that Marxism itself was a natural, 
evolutionary development from preceding 
thought and not a revolution in philoso- 
phy. Thus Alexandrov’s definition blurs 
the revolutionary. significance of the 
philosophical discoveries of Marx and 
Engels and forgets that with them “begins 
a completely new period in the history 
of philosophy—philosophy which for the 
first time has become science.” 


Third, Alexandrov’s definition leaves - 


the class struggle out of the history of 
philosophy. This means that he looks 
at it in an impartial, professional, objec- 
tivist way. He sees all philosophers con- 
tributing something to the * “progressive, 
ascending development of man’s knowl- 
edge” rather than seeing that-such de- 


velopment has always involved a struggle 
between those forces and classes in so- 
ciety that sought more knowledge of the 
real world against those who, in the 
interests of reaction, wanted to hold back 
the developments of our knowledge of the 
world and to put in its place religious 
myths, and idealist ooscurcontism. 

But Marxists know that if “the history 
of all hitherto existing society is the his- 
tory of class struggles” then the history 
of philosophy as the reflection of that 
society is also the history of opposing 
viewpoints, approaches, methods; one 
side of which is aiming toward real, knowl- 
edge of the world, the other toward veil- 
ing it in mist and confusion. 

Function of 

Philosophy 

-Zhdanov opposes another definition to 
that of Alexandrov. He says: “The scien- 
tific history of Philosophy is the history 
of the origin, rise and development of the 
scientific materialist world outlook and 
its laws. Inasmuch as materialism grew 
and developed in the séruggle with idealist 
currents, the history of philosophy is 
simultaneously the history of the struggle 
of materialism with idealism.” 

This gives us the real Marxist revolu- 
tionary approach to the history of philoso- 
phy, indispensable for the Scientific in- 
terpretation of each figure and each 
period. Without this it must remain 
what it has always becn —an ecle*tic 
hodge-podge, a succession of individual 
opinions, or a story of intellectual prog- 
ress through the disinterested work of 
pure thinkers. But with Zhdanov’s 
definition the history of philosophy be- 
comes a most significant aspect of the 
history of the struggles of mankind to- 
ward a better world. It becomes -insep- 
arable from the history of technology, 
of productive relations, and of revolu- 
tionary movements. 

From this brief analysis we can readily 
see that different and opposed types of 
economic and social organization are re- 
fiected in different and opposed concep- 
tions of philosophy and its function. 

Each philosophy lends support to its 
type of society, but where the society is 
dying the philosophy is confused, spiritu- 
alistic, anti-scientific; where it is growing 
and progressive the philosophy is clear, 
materialist, scientific. The philosophy of 


the bourgeois world is sick of the disease 


that afflicts thé society. It is therefore 
not only incapable of helping to cure the 
society’s ills but only aggravates them. 

Philosophy under socialism is basically 


healthy and is invigorated by contact 


with the problems and struggles of the 
new society. It has the great historical 
task to perform of helping all mankind 
to raise society to a higher level. 
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peeve tonighi I don’t’ know 
why. Maybe it’s all-the disappoint- 
ments I’ve had. P . its the 


rain. Or maybe it’s just that it'll 
be. the. first anniversary pretty soon. 


You know, arhong my. peopie, folks are 
forbidden to visit the grave for a whale 


~ year. Then they unveil the monument. ~ 
Like=I was saying, it might be thé rain, -~ 
the flowers “beginning to show and that © 


wonderfully warm Spring sun the ‘other 


ae Spt Ae mem at she faved Ske 


~~make 


language, or even.speak any for that 


boy than the way she looked, say, three — 


fsn’t anything she said or did. 


only a present can 

Or maybe it’s my conscience bothering 
me. Pretty soon they'll be unveiling the 
stone, and you see, I won’t be there. And 
I know what’s going to happen: my aunts 
and uncles and my cousins will come, 
long and solemn they'll be, and they'll 


all go and have something to eat after- 


wards, you see they never vary, and 


maybe have a couple of drinks poured 


from the bottle into paper cups which 
they'll be careful to bring, and perhaps 
even theéy’ll think of the old lady. But 
I won’t be there. And I know they'll 
ask where I am and my mother will 
some excuse and theyll ali be 
suspicious of the excuse because my 
mother is a. terrible liar and I take 
after her.” 

But T’ll Ae thinking of . Grandma. I 
guess I'll remember her always because 
she means a lot of things to me. It 
Nobody 
ever considered her very. remarkable, ner 
me either for that matter. I guess that’s 
why I'll remember her forever. 

. . - §$ 


WY GRANDMOTHER was’entirely il- 
literate, couldn’t read er write any 


matter, if we're to take the word of 
recognized grammarians. Now I remem- 
ber her very well, funny, but I can see 
her clearer as she lokéd’ when I was a 


or four years ago. : 

All of our tribe are dark and stronely 
marked. We're dark of eye and of hair 
and of limb. Our lips are full and heavy, 
our’ noses broad, relics of the ancient 
Hittite invasion; we’re spawn of a thous-~ 
and. Hagars, the dispossessed and illegiti- 
mate Ishmaels of the desert, momen- 
tarily at rest in a great city | ‘Which wil 
soon Swallow us. ° 

But Grandma was different. Her eyes 
were the’ palest blue I’ve ever Seen, her 
hair brown, even until the day she died, 
a light brown. She might have been, a 
Dutch peasant, or a Mid-Western Swede, 
Or-any of a number of races which pop- 
uate both Europe and America. 

When I was a boy she lived with us. 
You see, my grandfather died about 35 
years ago and he left her penniless. He 
was nothing but a poor old tailor with 
four daughters and two sons to rear and 
he couldn’t ever save anything. I guess 
he was a Sorrowful kind of man and 
I’m supposed to favor him too. My 
father tells me that, he used to go inte 
a saloon with the old man and they’d 
take one or two drinks, never more, and 
my grandfather would come home drunk 
and joyless, his speech thick _ his 


eyes bleared. 


™~ 


i 
? 
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Now I remember when I was a boy 
she’d always spot me coming from school. 


She'd. throw a bag down from the win- . 


dow, five flights above the street, and 
in that bag would be a piece of corn 
bread smeared thick with chicken fat. 
The “schmaltz” left staing on the bag— 
funny what you remember—and imbedded 
in the grease were two pennies for me 
to buy sweets. 

In the Winter I'd go into her room 
and sit there on the bed. The. shadows 
would begin to march across the streets 
and they would grow grey and sick and 
Grandma would grow sad, instantly and 
unaccountably sad. She would stand 
with her back to the radiator, warming 
her old back and gazing with infinite 
weariness down upon the streets. 

When I was very small she told me 
stories. They were not good stories to 
tell a child. She had them from her 


Own mother and her grandmother. And 


there Was always “war” in it, for Grand- 


HIE 


- gun of their own warm country. 


was mightily thrilled 
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“I fetched the book from the shelf in the a and read to her... .” 


he Sleeping Beauty 


A SHORT STORY. 


for want of their own fields and the 
And 
she would say that Russia was a prison 
of the nations and she preached that 
Armageddon was near. All this she told 
of a Winter’s day as she loked sadly 
down upon the sunken streets lost in 
swirls| of snow. 

But when I got to read really well, 
it was I who told the stories. I would 
read to her by the hour, while my 
brother and the other boys amused 
themselves by thronging in battle forma- 
tien about their snow forts in the dirty 
slush of the streets. I would read to her 
from Hans Christian Anderson, and I 
when one day I 
read her a. tale and she recognized it 
saying, “Yes, yes, I have heard that 
one many times, it is the tale of The 
Sleping Beuty by the brothers. Grimm!” 
And she spoke of the brothers as though 
she had known them intimately and it 
was then I knew she was old, and it 
was then I knew the ecstacy. and magic 
of letters. 


. * s 


UT of all the tales, she loved the tale 

of the Sleeping Beauty’ best, and 
She never wearied of its telling. And 
she wolild say to me: “Ah, when you are 
grown to a man, we shall go together 
and search for the palace of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty, for not yet has she been 
found. The handsome prince did not 
find her. The brothers Grimm would 
not have the tale as sad as it is and 
they put it in to make people less sad, 


for is there not oe sadness in the . 


world?” 

And she would weep over the Sleeping 
Beauty and even over the: others, even 
more fantastic, as if it were all true, 


as if it had all- happened only the day’ 


before. .I was very -distressed at this, 
and I wanted to tell her that it was 
only a story | 

“So sad,” she would say, when I had 


CZ = ™ 


read a gues, “so beautiful.” She would 
sigh long, “Ah, that I never - learned 
to read. Surely I would have been a 
great and a happy woman had [ all your 
knowledge, my little one. Is there yet 
another tale in the book, my dear child?” 

Yes, there would always be another 
tale in the book, and I would read it. 
And I would think strange, so very 
passing strange: I was the old grand- 
father and there was a grey beard on 
my chin, and she was my own helpless 
little -one. 

And she was a child, such a child! She 
lived so briefly despite her many years. 
And she is gone now and I vow I shall 
not look upon that thing of stone they 
are raising over her. 

. > s 


HEN there. was the time that my 
grandmother fancied herself a woman 
of business, when she could no longer 
abide. the grudging charity of others. 
She said nothing to anyone but some- 
how managed to accumulate a small 


stock of things which she stowed into. 


a striped sack. She went forth with 
the sack over her shoulder looking like 
some. kindly fairy out of the brothers 
Grimm. Only I knew of this venture, 
and my Grandma and ‘I were silent con- 
spirators. 

One night my father found out about 
it and went into a towering rage. He 
shouted at my mother: “My house shall 
not be a home of beggars! I shall not 
stand it! “Do you want me a laughing 
stock?, Do you want it said of me that 
an old baba must earn my bread?” 

My grandmother went back to her 
room and stood by the radiator. She 
looked sadly at the street far below, 
“Ah, proud he is,” she said to me of my 
father, “like all of his - family, proud, 
a son of pride and an eater of pride. 
Soon he will find that one cannot live 
with pride in America.” . 

. As the street darkened I caught her 


"she was not content -with one. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE 


looking guardedly at me. I knew what 


. she wanted but it amused me te walt 


until she asked. 


She warmed her hands over the radia- 
tor and stole glances at me. Soon if 
came, prefaced by a long and utter sigh: 
“Have you yet a new book from the place 
of books?” = | | 


“Yes, Grandma, only this afternoon 
I went to the library.” 


“There are many troublous things with 
me today, my. litile one, shall you never. 
know them in your life, and it would-be 
good to forget them.” 

“Yes, Grandma,” I said, grinning. 

She smothered her own smiles and 
asked in her lilting voice, “Will you 
read to me, precious,-a very little tale? 
Only a little tale I would like to hear’ 
today, the tiniest of tiny tales.” | 


I fetched the book from the shelf in 
the parlor and read to her, and of course 
I had 
difficulty with my translation that day 
for I was laughing within me all the 
while, glad. that I could be the donor - 
of so much joy to that old heart, and 
yet there was much sadness in that joy. 


Ah, I was always older than she, 
even then as 4a little boy, and she knew 
it for she said of me, “Ach, you are no 
child. You are a little old man You 
were born a little old man.” 


We used to go to the movies together 
and I drove the other moviegoers near 
madness by reading the titles aloud to 
my old grandmother and going into reins 
winded explanations about the difficult | 
words. But if anyone so much as made | 
a whispered objection to this process, 
she would say with quiet dignity, “Jeal-_ 
ousy. Are there any among you whe 


dave sons or grandsons who reads as 


well as this boy?. No! Not of all your 
kind, large or small, is there one who 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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has mastered letters so well. Jealousy!” 


And she believed it. 


She .could think. of no other possible 


Objection to my reading titles aloud. 


I suppose it is easily explained. I 
loved her because she loved me so well. 


There was the time that the whole 
family went off to the mountains for 
the summer. Grandma was left at home. 
Now that I think of it, how cruel it was 
to have left that old peasant alone in- 
For there was all the life, 
she told me of; mountains and rivers, 
cows and cackling, strutting chickens, | 
open fields and pasture land, and little 


the city! 


, things coming up from the ground. 


While we were away we had a letter. 
from my aunt saying that Grandma had 
given a party to all my friends, with) 
candy atid nut and raisin cake, and. 
even ice-cream. How she must have 
missed me to have done, that! She had 


given the party on my birthday. 
How I miss her. 


Oh, if I had some things to do over 
and not dead there in Brooklyn, in the) 
But we get lost: 
Somehow the things we | 
want most to do are the things we never | 
do. Ah, I do not mean the big and 
I would give years | 
from life to just go and hire a car\ 
and take Grandma driving in the coun- 
try. It would be up in Connecticut, to — 
a field I once stood and looked at when | 
my heart was low and I was weary with | 
the land and my heart went suddenly | 
and unaccountably up with looking at | 
it. It is & meadow where the daisies | 
should be showing now and the butter- | 
eups, and, the shadows will be running | 
over it from the courtship of the clouds | 


grave I shall never visit. 
in . ourselves. 


ambitious things. 


and the sun. 


She thought I was fine and smart and | 


good. Why me, I don’t know. She had 
a score of other grandchildren and a 
dozen great-grandchildren before she 
died. But it was always me she had 
_ the softest spot for: And she would chide 
|. me, over her hurt, for not coming to see 
_ her. 
In her later years she used to like 
to sit in the park above Fordham Road 
that is named for Poe, and sun herself 
for hours. And somehow I was always 
pleased at the fitness of things that she 
- chose a spot right near Poe’s old cot- 
tage, under the tiny bedroom. It seemed 
fitting, though for the life of me I can’t 
tell why. | 

I used to steal up behind her as she 
sat out in the sun, looking like a blue 
eyed Indian, her skin deeply tanned, 
her veined hands folded quietly in her 
lap. 

“Oh! Oh!” she would cry when she 


‘found that I had been sitting beside her | 


for several minutes before I was discov- 
ered, and she would plant a hearty kiss 
on my iips. She would laugh and cry 


_ fogether in her happiness, squealing and. 


half hysterical at seeing me. 

“And how is the world treating my 
dear little one?” 

And I would lie, a poor lie, and she 
would know it and be sad. She would 
urge me gently to tell her where I’d been. 
And I would try to tell her of America 
without bitterness. I would tell her of 
8 trains and the cities, the boats and 

harbors, but I think she saw in my 


speak of. I think she knew that I was 
old enough to want a place and a home, 
& wife and family of my own, and in 
all the land I had found none. 3 
“Someday you will take me with you,” 
she said, “and we will search together.” 
She would laugh at this, for she was 
referring to the .castle of the Sleeping 
Beauty. She was kidding me but 
Was also serious, and perhaps she was 
wiser than I thought. 


‘TEN there was the time my cousin 

Olga got married. I was in Omaha 
when I received the invitation. It had 
been forwarded from St. Louis to Kansas 


KResti 


‘but did not look. 
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“That is all left to me... .” 


City and Denver. And at last it had 
reached me. The wedding was only two 
days off. I needed an excuse to go home 
from an aimless journey and I went. 


I borrowed an old dress suit of my 
cousin Elia’s who has made quite a suc- 
cess of his life and I went to the wedding. 
When she saw me she pounced on me, 
kissing me and stroking my hair. 


“Oh, my dear, little child, already there 
are lines under your eyes.” 


“It is only the bus, Grandma, two days 
I spent on the bus, and with no sleep.” 


She shook.her head, “Those are lines 
of years, my child, and no bus had made 
them.” 


“Come Grandma, let us. dance, for 
surely Olga will be angry if you do not 
dance at her wédding and give her luck.” 

And dance we did. And I grew merry 
with the brief happiness that wine gives 
and I danced every dance with my old 
grandmother until my mother reminded 
me that she was very, very old. And 
@ sadness seized me, and a helplessness 
and I drank more wine. 

“You are handsome in those clothes, 
child.” Grandma said. “Are the girls of 
America mad that they do not ask you 
to dance?” 

No, grandma, % is that they are not 
mad. 

“What Care we of these frivolous young 
things, Grandma? We shall have ‘a real 
dance!” And I emptied my pockets giving 
all my money to the accordionist, asking 
him to play the wildest kisotzky he knew. 

‘The wine was quick in me and I whirled 
in the feral Circassian dance, leaping into 
the air, thrusting my legs - wide, and 
whooping like a Cossack. And all the 
time she beat her hands, calling to me, 
urging me on, and Jooking scornfully 


_ at the other young men, and. pityingly 
_ upon the unmarried women. 
| had ever seen such a prize of a man? 


For who 


As I whirled and stamped I heard my 


Cousin Elia say laughingly, “He is drunk 
again. 
_ grandfather. 
| the family cupboard.” He laughed in cul- 
_ tured and Aryan tones, a laugh of draw- 


face that it was not this I wanted te —s_ ing _rooms. 


Everyone says he is like our 
Oh, that’s a skeleton in 


_ I could. dance no more. 
I went from the place and in a few 


days I was gone out of the city. And 

* | when I returned months later Grandma 
was ill. 
She refused a doctor and Sat silently, 
_@ay after day in the park that ts named 
for Poe,.just under the little bedroom. 
And it is there that I met her again. 
_My mother had urged me to see her, 

. |for nobody’ had been able to find ous 
What was wrong with her. 


She was ill as a child is ill. 


There she was, out in the sun, her 


face stolid as an Indian's, eyes half 
(Closed, hands folded in her lap. 


“Grandma,” I said softly. She smiled 


dma.” 
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She sighed and when she saw that I 
was there in truth, she wept. 


I have never seen anyone weep in 
that way. There were no sobs and there 
were no words, only the tears falling on 
her brown, high cheek bones and down 
upon her folded hands. | 


“Grandma, they have told me that 
you are ill and I have come.” 

“Yes, little one, as you have always 
come.” 

“What is to become of you?” she 
asked, “You are like someone I knew 
a long time ago. Even your face and 
your voice are his. 
you more even than it did him. What 


is to become of you when your old baba 


is gone?” 

“You must not speak that way, Grand- 
ma, come let me take you home.” 

She was in pain, though she would 
not tell me of her pain. It was only of 
me that she thought. What was to 
become of me? Indeed. 

There were things she wanted to talk 
to me about, but I had to go. Yes, I 
had to go, for one dares not rebel against 
the diurnal consort with fools by which 
he earns his bread. 

I next heard that she was locking 
herself in her room for hours on end. 
An uncle of mine with whom she was 
living, insistently demanded that she 
see a doctor, but she steadfastly refused. 
In a. few days- there was a telegram. 
Grandma was in the hospital. 

I frantically made my way there for 
those last few words but ¥ was too late. 
She was in &@ coma. That night she 
was dead. | 

My uncle repeated the story as it had 
happened. “I begged her to see the doctor 
but she ‘wouldn’t. Day after day I asked 
her but she would only yell at me,” he 
wept. “Like an animal she was, locked 
in her room. She crawled away to die 
like an animal.” I patted his shoulder, my 
eyes were dry and my heart was dead. 

» * * 


HE funerals of our people are even 

more terrible than among other peo- 
ples. There is much weeping and howl- 
ing and fainting. The hysteria is un- 
stanched. I was busy ministering to the 
wants of my mother, my aunts and cou- 
sins, in the chapel, and I kept oy 
from the bier, 

But all of the women must needs look 
upon the face of the dead and howl 
with bloodcurdling shrieks letting all the 
world know as well as God the extent 
of their sorrow. For my own part; I 
dared noé look lest her dead image re- 
place that which was alive in me. - 

I went with them to the cemetery, 
a hired car that Ned of sakes and 
ammonia I heard brief eulogy and 
the whispered refiection that we were 
not te come here for a year. 


And the world baffles 


ie wel Staff Artist Fred Ellis, 
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The simple pine board coffin was low- 
ered. The grave diggers hurriedly filled 
the grave and my mother moaned, “Look! 
Look! How fast they throw it in.” 

I watched the grave diggers drink from 
a gallon jug. One of them smiled at 
me. A real and unprofessional smile, 
and I smiled’ back. 


I felt no need of tears though I weep 
easily. The most sentimental of movies, 
the crassest of books will provoke tears 
in me, but I eould not weep. 

But that night. 

It had to rain that night, and I tor- 


_ tured myself with the vision of the mound 


turning to mud. I couldn’t stand it. 
I couldn’t sleep. I swore I would go from 
the city in the morning. 

But when I rose from bed in the 
morning, after a sleepless night, I went . 
to the cemetery. The mound was fiat 
and the grave was already old and it 
was then that I thought the thoughts I 
could never say to’her. | 

I knew that one should not go to 
death in such a way, old, with so few 
moments of fraternal understanding, with 
love unarticulated, a stranger to the 
Janguage of books. 

Oh, Grandma! If I could have con- 
veyed these things to you! Could I have 
linked all the pestilences and scourges 
that afflict our people, could I have 
brought you from darkness, would I 
have feared the return into darkness? 

Weep for the old, the waste, the hor- 
rible, bitter dregs that guessed not the 
plenty of this world! Weep for the old 
dead, the wasted dead, the slave dead, 
for if a man live in darkness until he 
be a thousand will we not weep for him? 

So she is gone, and I will not visit 
that hallow place again, nor see the 
monument unveiled, nor drink with the 
others of my blood who will go thefe. 
I will not think of that. wan and withered 
thing in a box, product of the mortician’s 
wily craft, so much admired by mourners 
as a work of art. No TI will not think of 
a thing of powder and rouge, of waved 
hair and affluence, so alien to her, the 
companion ang Bowes lover of my child- 
hood. 

When they are there upon that ceme- 


tery plot I shall sit quiet and remember 


this: a strong, sunburned peasant woman, 
exiled from the soil, swarthy as ® gypsy 
but with the paelest of mild, blue eyes{ 


_ By JACQUES DUCLOS 
(Vice-President of the French Parliament, 
Secretary of the Communist 

- Party of France) 
PARIS. 


WHE MARSHALL PLAN was. 
meant not as an instrument to 


aid the recovery of Europe, but 
for the economic domination of 


Europe. It is a strategic plan for 
the establishment of American overlord- 
As far as Prance is concerned, let some 
simple figure talk. The so-called interim 
aid for France amounts to $1.1 bil‘tfon 
for a year. At official partity, this is a 


little over 200 billion francs. The French | 
military budget contains expenditures in 


the amount of 400-billion francs. 

Add to this the deficit of French foreign 
trade in the amount. of 100 billion francs. 
This deficit could easily be eliminated by 


B mutually advantageous trade with the 


Soviet Union and the Eastern democracies 
—all economies complementary with that 
of Frahfice, instead of being competitive, 
as is the case between France and the 
United States. The Marshall Plan forces 


uining France 


Americans were told the Plan would aid recovery; 
the vice~ president of the French Parliament 
reveals the.tragic truth — ERP spells bankruptcy | 


us to defiect our foreign trade from these .-—~ 


natural channels and is thus directly re- 
sponsible for our unfavorable balance of 
trade of 100 billion francs annually. 

TiHius, what do we have? On the one 
side of the ledger we have the “gifts” 
of some 200 billion francs, which on the 
other side brings us into the red to the 
tune of 300 billion francs. 

And this is only the financial side of 
this unhappy affair. We must add the 
incommensurate and immeasurable moral 
loss suffered by France. In. the. mind of 
Messrs. Truman and Marshall this is an 
unknown quantity or zero; in the mind of 


all Frenchmen it is priceless and invalu-. - 


able. | 
Harriman and Hoffman 
Decide French Policy 
I am talking about the loss—temporary, 


__ to be sure—of the economic independence 


| 


of France. The facts are known. The 
equivalent of Marshall Plan imports must 


be deposited in francs at the Bank of . 


France. This sum is at the disposal of 
Messrs. Harriman and Hoffman. Its util- 
ization deperids on what they decide. The 
purse strings are in foreign hands. | 
Aid can be discontinued at the discre- 


| tion of Messrs. Harriman and Hoffman; 


the French future is in the laps of the 
Gods of the dollar. The same gentlemen 
decide at their will with which countries 
we can or cannot trade, | 
The Marshall Plan aims at the whole- 
sale destruction of our old established 


_ industries. Take the airplane industry. 


The Frénch were pioneering in that field. 


We were actually the country first to 
construct airplanes. The Marshall Plan 


does not brook such rivalry and.as a 
result. our airplane industry was placed 
‘in jeopardy. The military-strategic idea 
being that of a France that should con- 
fine herself to furnishing the infantry and 


the air bases for the gigantic American — 


war machine. 
The same story repeats in the case of 
our once flowering automobile industry. 


din entrenched in Cologne and Ant- 
~—6LWwe | 


and has ousted French competition. 
Our movie industry’ has well nigh sue- 
cumbed to the avalanche of Hollywood 
wares, rammed down our throat by the 
loan ‘agreement, negotiated by Blum. In 
Belgium, textile and shoe manufacturing 
is being subjected to the same ruthless 


American competition. We note already 
definite signs of a crisis of overproduc- ~* 
tion with the attendant unemployment — 


as a result of the Marshall “aid.” 
A Ruse in Struggle 
To Devalue Pound 


Now, let there be no mistake. We ars. 


in favor of aid, but not at such price and 
under such conditions. _. : 


The .devaluation of the franc : 
serve as another illustration. The whole 


affair was a plot to undermine the pound. 
‘sterling. At the. instigation of the Amer- 


icans, the. Schuman Government and its | 


Minister of Finance, Rene. Mayer, engi-: 


fa , . : *. 


The.. hectic last-minute demarche. of 
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trade position in the wake of the devalu- | 


ation. They forecast enhanced export 
ticularly in the Empire, fully effective. 
The British resist this maneuver to the 
best of their ability. The devaluation 
of the franc was merely an American ruse 
in this struggle and it was executed with- 
out any regard to the consequences as 
far as the French economy is concerned 
or even as far as the danger of economic 
chaos in Western Europe is concerned. 


This was already the second body blow 
dealt to British prestige. The first was 
the devaluation of the lire, after which 
the pound sterling could not maintain it- 
self any longer in the free market in 
Italy. Now, Paris is much more impor- 
tant as a financial center than Rome. The 


upshot of the whole manipulation is that 


in the French free market only three for- . 


eign currencies are negotiated: the dol- 
lar, the Portuguese escudo and the Swiss 
franc. ‘The pound sterling was simply 
ousted from the free market, both in 
Italy and France. That means that the 


-pound sterling is at the mercy of the 


official Italian and French rate which, 
in turr, is dictated by American inter- 
ests. 

The so-called stabilization in France es- 
tablished three different parities: the of- 
ficial parity, 214 francs for the dollar in- 


stead of the previous 120 francs; the free 


market rete of 300-305 francs, and the 
black market rate of 350-400 francs per 
dollar. 


The Schuman Government promised a 


great improvement in the French foreign 
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. the resistance against Hitler. 


possibilities. Actually, however, the defi- 
cit in the French balance of trade in the 
first quarter of 1948-increased by 15 bil- 
lion francs as compared with the first 
quarter of 1947. This is the situation as 


far as exports are concerned. 


As for imports: France is compelled to 


buy coal from the United States and 


pay 214 instead of the previous 120 francs 
for the dollar. For the coal imported 
from the Ruhf, again dollars must be 
paid. This leads to an increase of the 
price of coal in France. yu | 

In order to bridge the gap, the Gov- 
ernment must pay subsidies. If subsidies 
wer2 t be discontinued prices would rise 
ahd the initial export-stimulating advan- 
tage of devaluation would be annulled. 
If subsidies have to be! paid, an increase 
in the budget deficit is unavoidable. It 
is a vicious circle. The magnitude of the 
problem can be gauged by the following 
figure: The subsidies; for cocoa, coffee 
and vegetable oils up to the first of July, 
1948 amounted to 7 billion francs. — 

The Government hoped that with the 
Stabilization the hoarded gold would re- 
turn into the coffers of the Bank of 
Franve. The withdrawal of the 5000 franc | 
banknotes from. circulation, however, 
Shattered the confidence of those who 
hold small savings and they consequently 
refuse tc part with their gold. 

From every aspect, then, the economic 
Situation is steadily deteriorating as a 
direct consequence of the Marshall Plan, 
with no solution in sight. 


Hitler’s Shadow | 
Behind U. S. Generals 


The Marshall Plan was devised with a 
total disregard of French interests as well 
as French tradition. Vis-a-vis Germany, 
the French people are interested in two ° 
things: security and reparations. The 
London agreement, restoring as it does - 
the basis of German militarism, menaces 
directly the national security of France. 
The French people see Hitler’s shadow ~- 
rising behind the American generals in 
Western Germany. | =, 

The reparations question has been un- 
ceremoniously buried. Instead of receiv- - 
ing reparations we have to pay dollars ' 
for Ruhr coal. According ‘to the Lone ° 
don agreement the heavy industry of the 
Ruhr is being restored to its former own- 
ers. There is no control of production, 
only one of. distribution which, needless 
to say, is entirely illusory, actually an. 
invitation to the Germans to lie about : 
their production figures and: circumvent 
the prohibition of rearmament. 

No matter what the Schuman Govern- 
ment might promise to the Americans, 
there is absolutely no doubt that the 
French people will not become a partner 
in this crime. Py 

Let me explain in conclusion what I | 
mean when I talk about the -resistance. 
of the French people against this con- 
spiracy. It is the direct continuation of 
This plan 
of national treason and disaster could 
be engineered only by removing its fore- 
most obstacle, i.e. by ousting the party 
of the French workers, the Communist 
Party, from the Government. 


Peasants, Merchants, 
Intellectuals Suffer — 


The condition of the French peasant 
is systematically undermined by the plan. 
Traditionally, France produces her own 
bread. The wheat is grown on the small 
holdings of the French peasants and the 
price is consequently above the world 
market price. The Schuman government 
concluded an agreement with the U. S. 
stipulating the delivery of 10 million quin- 
tals American wheat during the coming’ 
5 years. This American competition puts. 
French wheat fields out of cultivation. 

More and more, one hears from the 
French peasant remarks like: Hitler 
wanted to destroy French industry, True 
man wants to destroy both French in- 
dustry and French agriculture. Wo 

The urban middle classes are threatened 
in their existence by the fact that the § 
Marshall Plan is big business for Big 
Business, that is to say, its blessings ac- 
crue to huge concentrations of American 
and French capital, eliminating small © 
proprietors from the field. Racca 

As far as our intelligentsia is concerned” 
the treatment meted out at Ellis Island © 
to our national’ hero, the great French 
scientist and. humanitarian, Madame 
Joliot-Curie, is to us.an object lesson 
about which there.is complete unanimity. 
in all cir cles. © Fy , 09 ei. b SER 15s Ss 2p t*h-4 
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Are Rich Kids More Intelligent? | 


~~ 


By DYSON CARTER 
OW DOES your child measure 
- up against sons and daughters 
of the rich? For a-long time, psy- 
chologists have had one answer: 
Children from families of workers 
and farmers are, on the average, less in- 
telligent than youngsters born to rich 
parents. Boys and girls from well-to-do 
parents are as a rule much brighter. 

Maybe you think this is outrageous. 
But millions of children have had their 
minds rated by school tests. Kids from 
across the tracks got lower intelligence 
ratings than their schoolmates from the 
best homes. | 

Most of our psychologists accepted these 
facts. ‘They believed that children from 
“better” families are better fitted to suc- 
ceed in life, smarter than children from 
the “‘lower” classes. 

After all, isn’t it natural? Aren’t capi- 
talists smarter than workers and farm- 
ers? Working class youngsters ere 
doomed to poverty because they. are 
stupid? 

Ignorant Of 
Workers’ Lives, 


To a scientist, it is amazing to see how 
such ideas got into the heads of so many 
psychologists and social workers. .These 
idezs are now being exposed. They are 
unscientific and utterly. wrong. 

Doctors W. A. Davis and R. J. Havig- 
hurst, well-known American psychologists, 
have raised the central question. Do our 
“intelligence tests” really measure a 
child’s mental capacity? 

Years ago famous scientists like Ralph 
Tyler, test director of the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute during the war, have 
criticized these tests. Tyler said they 
“cause our communities and our indus- 
tries a tremendous loss” because they do 


not measure \“the true learning-potential, 


: 


of the millions of childrén ‘in our lowest 
socio-economic groups.” 

Davis and Havighurst have gone much 
farther. They have proved that regular 
tesis are drawn up so rich children can 
give far better answers than poor kids. 

Now, the scientists who drew up the 
tests weren’t consciously trying to give 
the_rich children a break. But psycholo- 
gists live in a middle-class, .prosperous 
world. So their questions and problems 
are those facing prosperous people. They 
usually do not know how the vast majority 
of people live, work, think. 

Shocking facts are reported by Davis 
and Havighurst. For example, take an 
average worker’s kid and one from a rich 
family. Each one, in his own group, is 
definitely bright. Now. give them the 
recular “intelligence” test. 


Scientists . 
Also. Blunder 


The rich kid quickly grasps all the ques- 
tions. But 70 to 90 percent of the ques- 
tions will be about things the worker’s 
kid is not very familiar with. 

Take a question using the musical] term 
“sonata.” Because middle-class and rich 
children have definitely re chances to 
hear classical music, nearly all know 
(igen a sonata is. But few workers’ and 
farmers’ families ever use the word. Most 
of their kids get stuck on it. They miss 
the question. So they get a lower ‘‘intel- 
ligence” rating. 

Just suppose the psychologists took out 
“sonata” and put in terms like “time 
clock,” or “foreman,” or “scab.” Then the 
test would be just as unfair to the rich 
children. 
if ever use such words. | 

The general conclusions drawn by Davi 
and Havighurst are very important. They 
Say “mental tests” are based on problem 
solving. What problems a child is used 
tg solving depends on how he-or she 
lives. And the well-to-do children live 
very differently to the vast majority. 

Workers may rightly ask why it has 
taken scientists so long to grasp one of 
life’s plaines: truths. The answer is clear. 
Scientists, the same as all other people 
in society are strongly inffuenced and 
prejudiced by the level of society in which 
they live. Most scientists deny this, and 
say that “science is above society.” But 
this doesn’t stop them from making ter- 
rible blunders. 

Here is what Doctors Davis and Havig- 
aurst say about the scientists who draw 
up “intelligence” tests. “They continually 
make the error of regarding middle class 
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Because their families rarely - 
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Ratings of intelligence based on ‘tests’ 
are unscientific. Here’s the gimmick! 


culture as ‘true’ culture,.or the ‘best’ 


culture.” 

Again: “Most schools do not teach 
pupils how to explore even the simplest 
real-life problems, and how to proceed to 
solve them.” Much of the academic stuff 
taught in school “destroys the real aim 
of education, which is to learn how to 
think so as to solve life problems.” 


How were the mental tests developed? 
By testing great numbers of school chil- 
dren, who rated from very low to very 
high in their school work. But school 
work is not a scientific measure of a 
child’s intelligence. Hence the very basis 
oz “intelligence” tests is ridiculous, un- 
scientific. q 

Professors of psychology have long 
argued why it is that boys differ so much 
from girls in certain tesis. ‘There is a 


clear explanation. In our society, men 
and women are subject to “differentia- 
tions.” Doctors Davis and Havighurst 
see this now, but Marx and Engels saw 
it 100 years ago. Today, our women are 
grossly subjugated, exploited, segregated. 
Give a girl a test based on problems that 
girls have to face in our society, and she 
will rate much more intelligent than boys. 
But our school tests heavily favor boys, 
just as our society does. 


Take the factor called “motive.” The 
profit motive is the official morality of 
capitalism. But the drive to make profits, 
to win selfish personal] gain at the expense 
of others, to crush yo@r neighbor ruth- 
lessly, means very little to vast numbers 
of people. It means everything to middle- 
class and rich people. And their children, 


What has*this got to do with “‘intelli- 


gence”? A great deal, The test prob- 
lems often bring in “motives.” Here 
again, the motives are familiar to rich 
kids. When Davis’ and Havighurst drew 
up new tests, using motives appealing to 
all children, then the rich youngsters 
tested no better than the poor ones. 
“Intelligence” tests have little meaning 
for the people and their children. Such 
tests give highest scores to “upper” class 
families. In that class the main problem 
is to Hve off the labor of others. The 
best motive is lust for persona] gain. The 


strongest emotions today are hatred of 
progress mingled with terror at the vic- 
tories of socialism. 


At least some scientists | are seeing 


through the disgraceful fraud of “mental 


tests.” Bud it will be a long and hard 
fight to change these ratings. The rich 
will not easily give up this system of 
cheating, which rates their children higher 
than the children whose real intelligence 
they- fear. i; 
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Taming 


Radar, loran and underwater sound equipment, war-born de- 
vices, are used today in the modern war against the icebergs. Big 
planes seek them out. Surface vessels then proceed to the area to 
deiermine size, direction and rate of drift. When fog makes aerial 
spolting impossible, patrol ships work alone, relying on detectors. 
These Coast Guard photos show the iceburg patrol at work. 
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Peering into the plane’s radarscope a Coast Guardsman searches for bergs: He reports back to the cutter. In other photo 


ows observer. occupi 
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bombardier’s spot as he trains his glasses on the water. 
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The Worker ; 
— COMMUNIST PARTY CONVENTION DISCUSSION 


Lessons of Elections | in Steel Union 
Locals of the Indiana Calumet Area 


By County Board 

Lake County CP 
men in the steel mills are 

 ™ yeady for militant, aggres- 

sive and progressive leadership in 
the fight for wages, conditions, 
for peace and democracy. } 

This is the first conclusion of 
the recent local union elections 
in Calumet steel locals. Wher- 
ever men had the opportunity to 
vote freely for whom they want- 
ed, they usually voted for mili- 
tant, progressive fighters. This 


was the case in Inland, Car- | 


negie-Illinois Gary Works, Amer- 
ican Steel Foundry. 
- The opportunity of the rank and 
file to vote freely exists in direct 
proportion to the strength of the 
militant, progressive forces. Thus, 
while the progressive forces at 
Youngstown Sheeet and Tube, in 


Indiana Harbor, are strong, they — 


are not strong enough to prevent 
- their being ruled off the ballot by 
collusion between the company 
and right-wing forces. On the 
other hand, the strength of the 
progressive forces and their posi- 
tion at Inland Steel was such 
as to surmount. every right-wing 
and company effort to influence 


the elections, including the ef-, 
fort to bar Communist Nick 


* 


TWO YEARS AGO at. Inland 
“only one out of 13 officers elected 
‘Was a progressive. This year, 11 
out of 13 are progressives. The 
progressive position on the 
grievance committee was im- 
mensely strengthened. This is a 
victory of no small importance 
at a time when there is a right- 
wing and employer offensive 

throughout the union and in- 
dustry. | 

At. Carnegie-Illinois Gary 
works, progressives won 8 out of 
11 officer posts :as against 10 out 
of all two years ago, despite. the 
most intense anti-Communist 
drive ever witnessed, huge sums 


of money spent and the pressure. 


of pulpit and company. The pro- 

gressive position on the Grievance 
Committee remained essentially 
strong as it was before. 

The progressive victories have 
roots. which go far deeper than 
the period since the Boston Con- 
vention, although what happened 


at thaat convention, by dramat- 


ically and widely clarifying the 
issues, hastened the opening up 
of new lines of thought and ac- 
tion. 

—A MILITANT, FIGHTING 
POLICY is the Key of Victory— 
this is the secOnd conclusion of 
the recent elections. Many of the 
men on the progressive tickets 
have been waging and all-around 
progressive fight for many years, 
both in their own departments 
and on the floor of local-and de- 


a fighter for equal rights, one of 
the first opponents of a dues in- 


iff. : 


tions of his fellow-men and his 
fight at the Boston Convention 
was a part of this—that anti- 
Communist and red-baiting at- 
tacks against him, aimed at cut- 
ting him off from his base and 
mass support, failed miserably. 

This is in contrast to certain 


“other progressive fighters, who 


either confined themselves to the 
fight on grievances alone, or who 
failed to wage a consistent day 
in ‘and out struggle on all fronts 
concerning the working class; 

and who therefore found them- 


selves without mass upport when 


anti-Communist attacks 
often haying to defend 


the - 
came, 


themselves in isolation or in 
; small numbers. : 


| * 
THE ROLE OF INDIVIDUAL 
militant, progressive fighters with 


‘a base among the men, and with 


advanced political understanding, 
is of decisive importance in mak- 
ing the conditions for progressive 
victory. 

However, such individuals Can- 
not carry the progressive vic- 
tory alone. A policy of united 
front, of coalition is necessary. 
This is not new, for the Com- 
munist Party has advocated and 
Communists: have sought to carry 
through such a policy generally 
in all unions. However, the ques- 
tion arises, how is this done, on, 
what basis, and what lessons are 
there to learn from past and 
recent experiences. In our 
opinion, the following are. some 
lessons from our recent ex- 
periences in the Calumet: 

) * 

PROGRAM AND UNITED 
FRONT: Heretofore, our posi- 
tion was expressed something like 


this: as long as there is agree- . 


ment on program, we will work 
with all forces and have a ynited 
front on that agreed-to pfogram. 
However, experience shows this is 
not enough. 

The history of some steel locals 
is one of repeated double-cross: 
right-wing forces “agree” 
progressive program, “unite” with 
progressives, ta progressive 
votes, give nothing in return, win 
leadership, and freeze out the 
progressives. It | 
double-cross which contributed to 
the situation at Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube local where pro- 
gressives were ruled off the bal- 
lot. 

* 3 

DEEDS, ACTIONS—these must 
be the test for unity. Far better 
to get agreement on a few im- 
mediate issues. which result in 
developing the, mass activity of 


the rank and “file, than to get 


agreement on a so-called all- 
around, finished program that 
remains on paper and only serves 
as a demogogic vehicle to give 
right-wingers a free ride into 
leadership! | 

The progressive ticket at In- 
land was 


membership as fighters, and it 
was a coalition which promised 
less than did either the right- 
wing or ‘Trotskyite slates. But 
the men knew that those points 
which were in the progressive 
program were just, practical and, 
most important, would be fought 
for. 

On the ot hand, the splendid 
fight of the militant progressives, 
led by Migas, forced the two op- 
posing slates to include promi- 
nently in their programs. the 


demand for an immediate wage 
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all three slates. were agreed on 
the most important, immediate 
demand of the steelworkers. 

This only helped the progres- 


to: a. 


Was one such 


composed, in large_ 
measure, of men known to the - 


sive ticket, since the men knew 
that it alone, and not the other 
tickets, would really do some- 
thing about it. The net result is 
a unanimous mandate from the 
membership for a militant wage 
fight now, with a leadership 
elected to carry it out. In such 
conditions, the local is clearly 
ready to go beyond the resolution 
stage on certain questions. 


* 

NEGRO STEELWORKERS and 
the United Front: The right-wing 
leadership has _ succeeded in 
bringing forward a few Uncle- 
Tom-type misleaders. These mis- 
leaders are on the receiving end 
of a growing contempt from the 
rank. and file Negro workers, who 
make up some 20% of the union 
membership. il 

Negro steelworkers seek mili- 
tant; agressive, and progressive 
leadership for the solution of 
such problems as _ upgrading, 
breaking down lily-white depart- 
ments and adequate representa- 
tion at all levels of union leader- 
Ship. 

Right-wing forces, while play- 
ing demogogically with these de- 
mands of the Negro workers, are 
unable as well as unwilling to 
comply with them. They regard 
these just demands as mere gim- 
micks with which to manipulate in 
the game of capturing office, etc. 
Such a base and corrupt ap- 
proach to the vital needs of Negro 
Steel workers can succeed through 


dem demogogy only for a short 


time. 

Only the militant, progressive 
forces wage a sincere and con- 
sistent fight for equal rights. And 
only such a sincere and consistent 
fight can prove to the Negro 
workers who are their true 
friends. An indispensable element 
of successful building of the 
united front is the winning of 
Negro workers to the united front 
through such struggles. 

This was the key to victory in 
American Steel Foundry, where a 
Negro was elected President along 
with a number of other Negroes 
on the executive- board. It is 
freely conceded that without the 
active : and overwhelming support 
of the Negro workers in. the Car- 
negie-Illinois Gary works local, 
the progressives could not have 
gained the victory. And it is also 
certain that the Negro vote great- 
ly strengthened the -position of 
the progressives in Inland. 

As a result of a generally cor- 
rect struggle, not only did the 
Progressives win, but the posi- 
tion of the Negro workers in 
leadership vastly improved, with 
> out of 11 executive board mem- 
bers in Gary Big Works, and § 
out of 13 executive board mem- 


bers at Inland. 


* 

COMMUNISTS and the United 
Front: The correct admonition 
that Communists “must not go it 
alone” has not, unfortunately, .al- 
Ways been correctly understood. 
Too often its meaning has been 
distorted into - denial of the 
leading role of the Communit 
Party, into, the kind of false 
“modesty” about the party role 
advanced by Browderite revision- 
ism as a cover-up from glossing 
over, hiding or denying the role 
of the Communist Party. Too 
often has this phrase been used 
as a wedge to drive between the 
Communists and the united front, 


. instead of being viewed as part 


of a wider understanding on how 
to- better’ weld the united front 
ee En Ns a8 & lending 
part of it. 

How often have we iceod our 
allies in steel admonish the Com- 
munists to “take it easy,” “lay 


low,” “why do you fellows want 
to run for office—you only. weaken 
our chances and besides, if we 
get in, it’s practically the same 
as you fellows, only better, be- 
cause we aren’t attacked as ‘Com- 
munists’ ’’? 

It was these same allies who 
castigated the Nick Migas state- 
ment to the Boston Convention 
as “the most stupid mistake ever 
made.” It is such allies who in- 
sisted, in some of the local union 
elections, that certain workers 
not run on Progressive tickets be- 
cause “they are too widely known 
as Communists” — although no 
one dared raise such a question 
in the case of Nick Migas, pre- 
cisely because of the strong base 
and umique position of Nick 
Migas. 

These allies should now learn, 
from the elections, that some of 


- the worst red-baiters, who led the 


attack on Migas in Boston, were 
defeated and repudiated decisive- 
ly in the recently-concluded local 
elections. 

- However, it is not alone some 
of our allies who are victims of 
capitalist propaganda with re- 
gard to the role of the Commun- 
ists. Some of our’own members 
also fall for this anti-working 
class line. The net purpose—and 
result, where it is effective—of 
this line is to paralyze into in- 
action the most effective fighters 
of the working class. It is the 
first cousin to red-baiting, de- 
signed: especially to reach those 


immune to red-baiting as such, . 


and even some who fight against 
open red-baiting. 


* 


THE EXPERIENCE of Nick 
Migas and other militant fighters, 
however, shows what our Party 
history shows: that the possibility 
of Communist participation in 
the united front, its form, 
character and extent, are de- 
termined in large degree by the 
strength, support, following and 
prestige which the Communists 
can bring to the united front. 
And it is impossible to achieve 
these without the independent 
work and activity of the Com- 
munist Party and the Com- 
munists. 


- One of the richest periods in 
mass work experieence of the 
Communist Party was the early 
Thirties. In that period, the in- 
dependent activity of the Com- 
munist Party as such, and its 
members in such mass organiza- 
tions as the Workers Alliance 
(and Unemployed Councils be- 
fore it), the ILD Communist 
League, student organizations, 
etc., and on such burning issues 
as unemployment relief and in- 
surance, Negro rights, industrial 
unionism, etc., created those 
necessary conditions which won it 
its spurs in the mass movement 
and laid the basis for its ac- 
ceptance and participation in the 
varying united fronts of the day. 
It was, consequent to its inde- 
pendence mass work, a force 
which could not be denied. It 
was, consequent to its independent 
mass work, a force which could 
not be denied. It was when we 
began to minimize, deny and 


gloss over the independent and 


vanguard role of the Communist 
Party and of Communists in mass 
organizations, among other things, 
that Browderite revisionism be- 
gan to develop. 

The question of the inde 
pendent, vanguard role of the 
Communist Party and of its 
members in the mass movement 
is not something to be considered 
separate and Apart from the unit- 
ed front, or after the united front, 


or after the unity in action is 
over; it is an indispensable con- 
dition of the united front and 
must be maintained and developed 
before, during and after the 
building of unity in action spe- 
cifically, and the united front in 
general. The ability of the united 
front to fight, to give militant 
leadership, to get into action on 
specific, immediate issues is in- 
timately bound up with fully de- 
veloping the role of our Party 
and its members in the united 
front, as stimulus, leader, ac- 
tivizer. | | 

To the work of such comrades 
as Nick Migas who begin to 
exemplify this role, must be added 
the role of the Gommunist press, 
in this particular case the Calu- 
met call, which officially expressed 
the Party’s position on all mat- 
ters affecting the steelworkers,. 
making its own special] contribu- 
tion td the conditions = 
the various coalitions. 

* 

PARTY BUILDING and the 
United Front: The failure to build 
the Party during the recent unit- 
ed~ struggles reflects in its own 
way that thinking which says, 
“We'll take care of Party mat- 
ters after all these other mat- 
ters of .the united front are 
cleared up.” But in practice this 
seldom happens, because if we 
fail to build the Party before and 
during the building of the united 
front in action, then we are in a 
weaker, and not stronger, posi- 
tion to build it afterwards. 

For, usually, this failure is 
linked up with tendencies to hide 
the Party, to avoid questions, 
etc., and creates added difficulties 
and obstacles which become more 
difficult to remove later. The 
ability to build the Party before, 
during and after: struggles is 
directly related to the ability to 
develop the independent and 
vanguard role of the Party be- 
fore, during and after the de- 
velopment of unity in action and 
struggles. 

Another reason for the failure 
to build the Party is the tendency 
to be satisfied with and relax 
with partial gains and victories, 
@® tendency which is sometimes 
excused with the alibi, “if we 
bring the Party in now it will 


- Jeopardize the advances made.” 


But the facts are just the op- 
posite. 

Just as military advances must 
be consolidated by digging in and 
securing the rear with a certain 
amount of intensive work, soe 
must the gains of the working 
Class be consolidated by digging 
in and made lasting by building 
the Party by deepening the un- 
derstanding, the clas and political 
consciousness of the workers. The 
development of class and political 
consciousness in a task which 
faces the Party branch at all 
times—before, during and after 


- the building of unity of action 


and struggles. The problems of 
mass Party building is also tied 
up with the solution of this 
question. | 

* 

MILITANCY, RED - BAITING 
and the United Front — Ex- 
perience at Inland and elsewhere 
proves that ‘the mass effect of 
red-baiting diminishes in direct 
proportion to the rise of mass. 
militancy. Likewise, the ability 
of Communists to become accept- 
ed in and participate in united 
fronts, rises in proportion to the 
rise of mass militancy. . | 

The red thret running 
through all our recent experience 
in steel is the matter of militancy, 
of giving a fighting, bold, clear 
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White 
Chauvinism 
In Our Ranks 


By Nancy (Denver, Col.) 
One of the main struggles against 


the infiltration of bourgeois ideo- 
_ Jogy is the fight against white chau- 


vinism. White chauvinism is de- 
fined as a feeling of superiority and 
ean attitude of domination by white 


_ people. The Draft Resolution men- 
tions this struggle several times, 


but fails to discuss it adequately, 


and I feel that this constitutes a. 
‘weakness in the ReSolution as if 
- stands, 


The obvious examples of white 
chauvinism which we all recognize 


_@re social and economic. discrimi- 
_ nation—no jobs for Negroes, or the 


‘most menial ones, with a much 
lower rate of pay; restrictive cov- 
enants and jimcrow _ facilities; 
lynchings in the South, the poll tax. 
But there is another form of 
white chauvinism which exists in 
whites and is much harder to re- 
and struggle against. To 
me it seems that white chauvinism 


nour ranks is one of the main 
, reasons why we have such a fluc- 
-tuation in the Negro membership 


in our Party. Generally white 
chauvinism takes the form of white 
comrades only seeing Negro com- 
rades or non-Party Negroes on po- 


litical issues, being ‘“‘too busy” to 
become friends and socialize with 
them, never having them over for 


dinner, an evening at home, going 
to a ballgame, or a movie with 


them—but yes, having time to do 


these things with white comrades. 

To clarify what I am trying to 
express I will give a few specific 
examples. A Negro member who is 
a professional is given to ‘under- 
stand that we respect security 
measures, but why is it that white 
,comrades in such and lesser situa- 
tions are completely safeguarded 
while the Negro comrade is asked 
to participate in leaflet distribu- 
tions, etc. | 

In the East Side branch, which 
{is primarily a concentration among 
the Negro people, the leadership 
has been. predominantly white. 


__ Despite recognition of this fact, and 


despite consistent haranguing 
about developing Negro comrades 
to asSume these responsibilities, we 
ere so critical in our own eyes of 
the leadership abilities of the 
Negro members that the leadership 
does not change. 

At a recent meeting. of the 
branch, the branch executive came 
fin with certain proposals, proposals 
presented in such a way as to ap- 
from above. The 


sals, and after much discussion the 
[proposals were voted down. The 
exec. was very disturbed at this, 


_ nd said that it was “dangerous” 


that the members, who did not 
know about the problems and could 
not cope with them as well as the 
exec., had overruled them. To me, 
this is “dangerous” in reverse. It 


signifies that we do not have con- 


fidence in our membership. 
Are the Negro people always go- 


_ Ing to be told what is best for them 


by whites, or are we going to re- 


_ cognize that as the most oppressed 
people they are joining the Com- 


-munist party by the thousands to 


' help lead the struggle for freedom 


from imperialist domination to- 


wards a socialist U. S. A.? 


_° We are only critical by our own 
-gtandards. And what are our stand- 


'. rds? Certainly most of our stand- 
@rds are arrived at as a result of 
@ white bourgeois background, 


knowing nothing of the oppres- 


_ gions and the resulting withdrawals 
_ and distrusts of the Negro people. 
White comrades speak to Negro 
comrades as Communists. Does this 
wipe clean the slate of superiority? 


In our attitudes is still the kerne) 
and they, 


dt in us where we ourselves do not 


‘recognize it. In our every act and 
: me we must be aware of over- 


ve , “-e 


Asks Clarification of 
Communist Position 


By Harry Rosen 
(yoaneres BLAIR in the pre- 

convention discussion pro- 
posed the publication of a series 
of national discussions on certain 
Marxist books as part of the ad- 
vancement of the fight for ideo- 
logical clarity. I would like to 
agree with this proposal and sug- 
gest a further topic for discus- 
sion. 

A second question in need of 
discussion and clarification is an 
evaluation of the Party’s position 
on nationalization advanced in 
November, 1945 and discussed by 


Comrade Dennis in his report in 


February, 1946. In November, 1945 
Comrade Dennis points out the 
National Committee “raised the 
need of nationalizing a number 
of basic industries as well as 
banking and insurance institu- 
tions . . . not as a slogan of im- 
mediate action for all industries 


but as part of our general cur-— 


rent propaganda and mass educa- 
tional activity. We pose this, also, 
as an inseparahklie part of our 
orientation and mass work for 
crystallizing a broad labor-dem- 
ocratic coalition, as well as & 
Third Party, a mass people’s anti- 
monopoly and anti-fascist party, 
Jead by labor.” (Page 57—What 
America Faces). 
2. 

AT THAT TIME the National 

Committee put forward certain 
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Steel Local 


Elections 
(continued from Page 1) 


leadership to the inherently pro- 
gressive steelworkers. To the de- 
gree that’ Communists and pro- 
gressives develop a militant, 
fighting policy in action, to that 
degree can the progressives take 
the initiative, develop representa- 
tive unity in action, strengthen 
the wnion, push forward the whole 
progressive cause. 

Because such splendid condi- 
tions existed at Inland, it is all 
the more inexcusable that certain 
progressive forces were allowed 
to make such a Browderite con- 
cession to red-baiting and anti- 
communism as to include jin their 
program the formulation ....“... 
‘progressive leaders who are nei- 
ther dominated by F. M. Gillies, 
Joe Stalin, nor Joe Germano...” 
The responsibility for this con- 
cession to reaction, given as the 
price for including a recently 
‘won-over ally must be placed at 
the door of the Communists, 
whose leadership did not wage a 
sharp enough political struggle 
against this ang other remnants 
of Browderite thinking in our 
ranks. This points up all the more 


‘sharply the need for a ren-newed 


struggie on the theoretical and 
ideological] front. _ 
| a! 

SOME IMMEDIATE TASKS: 
Recent experience has shown how 
high is pro-Wallace sentiment 
among steel-workers. The build- 
ing of the New Party among them 
is the most important task of all 
progressives. 

The development of sank and 
file initiative, on the basis of 
immediately following through 


on the issues immediately effect- . 


ing steelworkers, must receive the 
closest attention of all progres- 
sives. 

The Communists must shake off 


‘all theories which paralyze their 


ability to give militant Jleader- 
ship, must base themselves in 
confidence in the rank and file 
steelworkers, knowing there is no 
greater security than masses in 
motion on aerating issues. With 


to charagabtetine - this ‘work, we 
‘must baild: ‘our ‘Party’‘and ‘press °. 
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conditions under which the na- 
tionalization of industry would 
be a correct immediate task. These 
included “under a government 
representative of and based upon 


the labor-democratic camp, un- — 


der a’ government that will carry 
out a consistent progressive pol- 
cy.” 

It seems to me that the Na- 
tional Committee was unclear in 


the manner in which it raised the 


question of nationalization. The 
unclarity was based wupor the 
fact that the conditions under 
which nationalization would be a 
progressive measure was not pre- 
cisely stated, and moreover, the 
Party had not as yet formulated 
the struggle against monopoly 
capitalism as a movement not 
only to curb the trusts but to 
break them. 


The draft resolution suffers 
from the fact that these weak- 
nesses have not been analyzed 
and in fact the whole question of 
nationalization has been dropped 
as if we never had a position on 


nationalization, 
* 


COMRADE DENNIS posed the 
fact that nationalization would 
be “an inseparable part” of our 
orientation towards the Third 
Party. The Third Party is here. 
In ‘the draft resolution, Section 2 
that deals with “the national 
elections of 1948 and the New 
Party movement” and raises a se- 
ries of major issues, none of the 
issues deal with nationalization. 
On the other hand, Wallace has 
called for nationalization of muni- 
tions industry, making it imper- 
ative for our Party to analyze 
such & proposal, 


Section 3 of the draft resolu- 
tion self-critically examines a 
number of serious weakness. In 
my opinion, without attempting 
to formulate an amendment, a 
section should be included which 
acknowledges the weak and in- 
correct position taken by the Na- 
tional Committee in 1945 and 1946. 


‘ Furthermore, in the Section deal- 


ing with the five ideological cam- 
paigns to be undertaken by the 
‘Party, I think it would. be help- 
ful if in place of the very general 
statement on the fight to curb 
and break the monopolies a more 
precise statemer.t of the role of 
nationalization In that struggle 


By James E. Jackson, Jr. 

Education Director, Michigan 
“Everything depends on _ the 

conditions, time and place.” 


‘pes statement of Stalin in ref- 


ence to the dialectical method 
has a bearing upon our consid- 
eration of the question of na- 
tionalization of key basic indus- 
tries. I think it is correct that the 
National Draft Resolution should 
have omitted raising the demand 
for nationalization of certain mo- 
nopolies under the present condi- 
tions of big business domination 
of the government by the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. 
With the government firmly in 
the hands of a reaction bent upon 
the fascisization of the country 
and an imperialist and war policy 
abroad, any further merger of the 
trusts with the state could onfy 
contribute to the completion of 
the economic foundation for 
transforming the state into the 
openly fascist instrument of the 
dictatorship of finance capital. 
‘Only under conditions where 
the popular masses under the 
Jeadership of the working class 
have won a ‘position of decisive 
influence upon the government 
can there be assurances that na- 
tionalization will be exercised in 


the interest of economic and po- ~™ 


litical progress. 

| * 

CERTAIN ECONOMIC FEA- 
TURES of German and Italian 
fascism revealed that the domi- 
nant circle of finance capital in 
control of the state is not adverse 
to nationalizing certain giant 
trusts as the most favorable form 


for continuing their capitalist ex- | 


ploitation of these means of pro- 
duction. At the present time a 
large sector of the economy is tied 
to the state through the enormous 
war preparations budget and im- 


be presented. 

Comrade Hall makes the point 
that many § times 
trade- unionists fail to carry into 
life the Party’s program. On the 
other hand, the Party leadership 
in my opinion, could aid the 
communist trade - unionists in 
their activities by more. rapidly 
putting forth the Party’s position 
on questions vital to the working 
class. 


Some Thoughts for 


Our Farm Program 


However, the Roosevelt reforms 


By a North Wisconsin 
Farm Comrade 


LLOW me to contribute some 

“ideas to the discussion of the 
parts of the Draft Resolution deal- 
ing with farm problems, towards 
strengthening our ened in thig 
field. . 
In the financial ate of the 30's, 
the big monopolies of America 
developed a strategy of eliminat- 
ing the small f 
from the land, and replacing him 
with large corporation owned “‘fac- 
torfes in the field.” This strategy 
succeeded to a greater or less 
extent in the dust bowl areas of 
the southwest and in many sec- 
tions of California, but in Wis- 
consin and the Midwest it was 
siowed down and held by the mass 
acticn of the milk strike days, and 


. the farm holiday movement until 


the election of Franklin D. Roose- 

velt. . Roosevelt inaugurated a 
policy of help to the small farmer 
through various government 
agencies which enabled him to 
and becoming satisfied 
he dropped his militant ‘Ways and 
“wont Back te«~ 
* fing? Tut, dhatetre sw 


ily-sized farmer | 


M3 RPE 


were only temporary, and now 
reaction is in the saddle. The 
NAM has never forgiven Roosevelt 
for .saving the small farmer, and 
is perfectly frank about its plans 
for driving the majority of small 
farmers off the land in the coming 
depression. 

This will be accomplished, s0 
they hope, by a deflationary drop 
in the prices of farm products, 
while the price of the materials 
necessary for farm operation will 


remain at present high levels, 


Coincident with this there will be 
a tightening of credit and a rise 
in farm interest rates which will 
force all those farmers who are 
in debt, and which still constitute 
a majority of the small farmers, 
into bankruptcy. 
nm * 

OUR STRATEGY should be the 
= Girect opposite 6f this. We should 
work for price controls and roll- 


~ backs on all products to force the 


price of the goods the farmer 
must buy downward. At the same 
time we must demand that the 
gove;nmert support the price of 


ce. s<Contigued’ én’ Page: 3) '« 


communist . 


The Question of Nationalization 


Control of State Power | 
ta Decisive 


perialist MaYshall-Truman plan, 
already exhibiting certain aspects 
of the economic _ Planning” of 
fascism, 

It is in the interest of peace 
and the resistance to fascist de- 
velopment to oppose and encour- 
age this kind of “state planning” 
and “government control of in- 
dustry.” 

Given a condition wherein the 
progressive forces such as is rep- 
resented in the Wallace new party 
have won a substantial position in 
the Congress and the government 
guarantees progressive democratic 
policies for the control and ad- 
ministration of nationalized in- 
dustries| in the interest of the 
people, then the time would be 
ripe and the conditions suitable 


for raising the demand for na- 


tionalization. When this point is 
reached the proletariat at the 
head of all those oppressed by 
capitalism and led by the Com- 
munist Party will be standing by 
ready to shoulder the state power, 
and transform the basic means of 
production into state property, in 
spite of and against the resistance 
of the capitalists. 


* 

THE FOLLOWING QUOTA- 
TIONS from’ F. Engels’ “Anti- 
Duhring,” written about seventy 
years ago before capitalism had 
reached the stage of imperialism 
and became generally character- 
ized by monopoly domination and 
reaction all down the line, are 
very instructive for us today in 
reference to:the question of na- 
tionalization under the conditions 
of capitalist domination of the 
state power. 

Engels reveals that at a given 
point in the upgrowth of the pro- 
ductive forces against their char- 
acter as capital, that the capital- 
ist class itself tends to treat them 
as social productive forces, so far 
as this is possible within the 
framework of capitalist relations. 
There follows the rapid growth of 
“joint-stock companies,’ the mo- 
nopolies, the trusts, the concen- 


‘tration and accumulation of cap- 


ital in the control of a few great 
banks and corporations. 

The great growth of the means 
of production has urged capital- 
ism “toward that form of the so- 
cialization of huge masses of the 
means Of production” which we 
see in the various trusts and mo- 
nopolies today. 

“At a certain stage of develop- 
ment even this form no longer 
suffices: the official repreeenta- 
tive of capitalist society, the 
state, is constrained to take over 
their management. ...” P. 305 
Engles, Anti-Duhring. 

“But nether the conversion into 
joint-stock companies nor inte 
state property deprives the pro- 
ductive forces of their character 
as capital. Im the case of the 
joint-stock companies this is eb- 
vious. . .. The. modern state, 
whatever its form, is an essen- 
tially capitalist machine; it Is the 
state of the capitalists, the idea] 
collective body of all capitalists. 
The more productive forces it 
takes over as its property, the 
more it becomes the real collec- 
tive body of all the capitalsts, the 
more citizens it exploits. The 
workers remain wage-earnriers, 
proletarians. The capitalist rela- 
tionship is not abolished; ht is 
rather pushed to an extreme. . . .” 
P. 306 ftbid. 

“Recently, however, since Bis- 
marck adopted state ownership, 
2 certain spurious socialism has 
made its appearance—here and 
there even degenerating inte a 
kind of flunkeyism—which declares 
that all taking over by the state, 
even the Bismarckian kind is se- 
clalistic. If, however, the taking 


over of the tobacco trade by the 


state was socialistic, Napoleon and 
Metternich weuld rank ameng the 
founders of necialianm...” FP. 205 - 


‘ Gi ee oc te My 


— as 


By George Lohr 


Foreign editor, Daily People’ * 
World; Member, California state 
commiitiee. 

ARE still far from master- 
ing the art of working as 


Marxists in a coalition. The draft - 
resolution correctly points out | 


that “we failed to maintain a suf- 


ficiently clear independent and | 


critical position towards our allies 
during the various phases of 
struggle since the last party con- 
vention although the = specific 
Policy of alliance was fully cor- 
rect. We did not as a rule base 
United front relations from above 
upon adequate work for 


from below.” 

I wish to discuss in this con- 
nection, some of our weaknesses 

in relation to the struggle for the 


establishment of a Jewish state. 


* 


I THINK it would be incorrect 
to speak of a solid alliance be- 
tween American Communists and 
other groups supporting Israel, 
especially the’ Zionists, although 
there might be instances of such 
alliances in certain communities. 

At any rate, there is undoubted- 
ly a large, if loose, coalition of 
groups and individuals backing 
Israel, 

- Yet, in this coalition, we Marx- 
ists did not exercise a vanguard 
' Yole, but left its leadership pretty 


the _ 
- wnited front of mass struggle “ 


much to the Zionists and their 
bourgeois ideology. 

We went along with the cor- 
rect slogans put forward by the 
Zionists, such as demanding the 
lifting of the arms embargo, sup- 
port of the UN decision on parti- 
tion by Washington and others. 

This was all to the good and our 
actiyity undoubtedly helped to 


‘win new supporters to the cause 


of Israel. 

But we failed to carry through 
at the same time an ideological 
struggle against Zionism and 
failed to expose its bourgeois 
character. a 

| * 
THE MAIN LEADERS of Zion- 


‘ism for a long time were the 


props and apologists of the Brit- 
ish bourgeoisie and its imperialist 
policies‘in the Middle East. 

When it became evident that 
American imperialism would 
emerge from World War II as the 
strongest capitalist power, these 
Jeaders switqghed their allegiance 
to Washington. : 

New evidence is piling up every 
day that many leading elements 
in the Israeli government are 
subservient to American imperial- 
ist interests. 

The dispaiches of our own cor- 
espondent in Tel Aviv, Comrade 

gil, have made this very clear. 

We American Communists. did 
not call the turn on the Zionists 
veering towards U. 8S. imperialism 
and did not alert the masses, és- 


pecially the Jewish people, to 
fight against a policy which will 


‘tie Israel to. the ‘strings of Wall 


Street, making it serve the inter- 
ests of American imperialism in 
the Middle East. 


* 


MANY AMERICAN ZIONIST 
leaders have aimed their main 
barbs at Britain as the chief cul- 
prit, with only an occasional slap 
on the wrist of Washngton. — 


Some of them have even hinted 
that the creation of Israel would 
consvitute a strong base against 
the Soviet Union in the Middle 
East. — 

None of dZionism’s leading 
spokesmen, to my knowledge, has 
condemned Washington’s policy 
toward Israel as part of the gen- 
eral U. S. scheme for world con- 
quest. 

The party press, of course, did 
relate the developments relating 
to Israel to the bi-partisan for- 
eign policy. 

But in doing so, we have not 


really come to grips with the re- 
_ actionary wing of Zionism. 


There have been a series of 
mass meetngs in San Francisco, 
for instance, sponsored by the 
Zionists, where thousands of peo- 
ple gathered. 

But the party did not in any 
way use the opportunity to bring- 


ing to these masses an explana- | 


tion of the Marist stand on 
Zionism and U. S. foregn policy. 


- Qualitatively | ncreasing Use o 


. By Elis Colton 


-_* PART of the pre-convention- 


discussion, the California Dis- 
trict Literature Department has 
been reviewing the use of _litera- 
ture (pamphlets, books, and 
‘magazines) since the last National 
Convention. We are able to report 
some progress in the strengthen- 
ing of our literature apparatus, 
and in the distribution of agita- 
tional and theoretical literature. 
This progress is, however, far 
short of what is politically re- 
quired and organizationally pos- 
sible. 

Two shortcomings in our - use 
of literature that still exists in 
our district are: (1) our failure 
consciously and consistently to 
utilize appropriate literature in 
the planning and carrying out of 
major Party campaigns and. strug- 
gles, and (2) the lack of involve- 
ment of the organizational and 
political leadership on club, sec- 


tion, county, and state level in > 


the distribution of literature. 


Involved in these weaknesses _ 
is, of course, the difficulty of the | 


literature department in con- 
vincing our, Party leadership of 
the power of our literature in 
winning the minds of the Amer- 
fcan people for our program. 

* 


WE BELIEVE tiat the national 
leadership of our Party is respon- 
~ gible, in part, for the serious lit- 
erature situation referred to by 
Comrade Winston at the Febru- 
ary 1048 plenum of our National 
Committee{ see March 1948 Po- 
Jitical Affairs, page 243). The 
- totally inadequate treatment in 
-¢he pre-convention resolution: of 
the Tole of the press which, at 


to the resolution immediately fol- 
lowing the words “Political Af- 
fairs and other Party pub.xca- 
tions”: “The recognition of the 
decisive role played by our press 
and literature as propagandizer, 
agitator, and organizer demands 
that our Party leadership on all 
levels give major attention § to 
their planned use in all cam- 
paigns and struggles in which we 
participate.” 
* 


IN ORDER TO IMPLPEMENT 
this. proposed 
Resolution, we would like to’ state 
what appear to us to be some of 
the major weaknesses that exist 
in our national office on the lit- 
erature question together with 
proposals for their correction: 


With one exception (the Na- 
tional -Board’s 1947 campaign 
against the high cost of living), 
all major campaigns (e.g., defeat 
of the Marshall Plan, Mundt 
Bill, Ingram case) failed to in- 


Thoughts 


(Continued from Page 2) 
of cost of production plus a fair 
pr. “t hy & program of buying 
farm products to relieve starving 
people abroad upon the basis of 
need and resistance to fascism 
rather than political affiliation, 
and to relieve the people whose 
income is too low to enable them 
to consume enough food for a 


healthy diet. 


We should also demand that 
the government greatly expand its 
credit facilities through the Farm 
Home Administration at low in- 
terest rates for real estate loans 
as weli as for equipment and live- 
stock :o that no farmer who really 
wants it wi: be without a farm. 

Further, we should demand an 
expanded Agricultural Adjust- 
ment - Administration to supply 


Agents?” 


addition to the 


- acreas- 


corporate in the initial directive 
from the national office the role 
of agitational and theoretical lit- 
erature in the campaigns. Most 
recently, three pamphlets were is- 
sued on the Marshall Plan the 
last couple weeks of the eampaign, 
and the pamphlet on the Mundt 
Bill, “Who are the Foreign 
reached our District 
Office two days before the 80th 
Congress adjourned. 


It would therefore appear that 
we are tailing. in the use of our 
agitational literature, whereas 
such literature should be used to 
alert the American people to a 
danger and to indicate not only 


the background of the danger 


and its prerent status but: also 
what steps have to be taken to 
overcome the danger. 


We would propose that on all 
major national campaigns initi- 
ated or coordinated by the Na- 
tional Office that the initial plan 


of work indicate the availability 


for Farm 


is beyonce the reach of the indi- 
vidual farmer. ‘This. machinery 
should be leased out to the farm- 
ers cn a rental basis with opera- 
tors supplied by the county com- 
mittee and paid by the govern- 
ment. 

} * 

ALL GOVERNMENT AGEN- 
CIES which deal with agriculture 
should be controlled jointly by 
the department of Agriculture 
and local committees of working 
f.tmers elected by the farmers 
tl-emselves. 

To discourage corporation farm- 
ing a -federal real estate tax 
should be instituted on all farms 
which are above a certain base 
as determined by the lo- 
cality and type of farming, and 
this tax should be made high 
enough so that such farming will 
not be possible. 

We must work for all possible 


‘government aid to cooperatives, 
and sgerewtces deren farmer’s Rasy 


_ equipment — that. snoders ' ducer coopera 
y dentinniis,’ ‘and ' which” ane D> rherdd a with’ et 
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AT ONE of these recent meet- 
ings, after U. S. “recognition” of 
Isfael, Bartley Crum of PM ac- 
tually President Truman. Yet the 
party in our district has not yet 
spoken to the Jewish masses to 
expose this dangerous demagogy. 


Political Affairs was also remiss . 


in not providing the party mem- 
bership with the ideological weap- 
ons with which to combat Zionist 
propaganda. 

This naturally means that the 
average party member is insuffi- 
ciently aware of the menace of 
this bourgeois ideology at a time 
when the struggle for a demo- 
cratic, independent Jewish state 
Nas aroused the support of many 
millions, Jews and Gentiles alike. 
‘ Because o four rightist error, 
our tailism, our party has not 
grown as it should among the 
Jewish masses during this period 
of intense struggle. 


* 


THE JEWISH MASSES conse- 
quently, have not been won to the 
etxent possible for the broad 
coalition against American impe- 
rialism and its war drive. 

Above all, the deep aspirations 
of the fighting people of Israel 
toward natonhood are in danger 
of being sold out. 

There is still time to rectify our 
error. But it must be done by 
going to the Jewish people them- 
slves with an ideological struggle 
against pro-imperialist Zionism. 
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— in Coalitions 


= 
We must bring them clarity 
and understanding—especially the 
Jewish working class. 

This means also exposing these 
Jewish labor bureaucrats who 
support Washington’s foreign, pol- 
icy and act as agents of the im- 
perialist bougeoisie in the labor 
movement. 

At the same time, we must also 
guard carefully en leftist er- 
rors. 

We must never again ete to 
our former sectarianism in this 
field, with its resultant isolation 
from the masses. 

We must make maximum ef- 
forts either to participate in or 
initiate broad movements and ac- 
tions, especially of a mass char- 
acter, together with other Jewish 
groups, including the Zionists. 

OW. : 

THE OBJECTIVES of such 
movements, on which agreement 
is possible, might be very Hmited 
in many instances. 

But it will gave us an opportu- 
nity of speaking to the masses 
and in this way pave the way for. 
extending unity around a correct 
and broadened program. 

I urge that the natonal con- 
vention adopt a resolution setting 
forth the Marxist position on 
Zionism in its present develop- 
ment and that the incoming na- 
tional. Committee take steps to 
elaborate on it and bring it to the 
attention of the party member- 
ship. 


Literature 


(i. e., type and publication date) 
of agitational literature and the 
available theoretical literature 
which would deepen our under- 
standing of the character of the 
campaign. We believe that such 
an approach will better enable 
us in the District Literature De- 
partment to secure the assistance 
of the Party leadership in the Dis- 
trict effectively to organize the 
utilization of the appropriate 
literature. 
* 


AS EARLY AS the February 
1946 meeting of our § National 
Committee, Comrade _ Foster 
stated: “We must take Leninism 
to the masses, and to do this we 
must develop popular forms of 
presenting the basic Communist 
principles in our press, on the 
radio, in pamphlets, etc.” 

(Our Country Needs a Strong 
Communist Party—Williaam Z. 
Foster, Page 13). 


Our  agitational ‘pamphlets 


Program 


| coopelatives set up by the labor 


unions i, the cities. 

We must work without: ceasing 
to build cooperative action be- 
tween the farmers and the labor 
uni ns. We must use every effort 
to build the new party in the 
farm areas where Wallace still 
ha’ lots of friends, even though 
some of them may be a little con- 
fused at present. At the same 
time we must point out the reac- 
tionary effects of the Redbaiting 
of Ken Hones, Henry Miller, 
president and educational direc- 
tor of the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union, and their Social Demo- 
cratic friends in the farm organ- 
izations who would sabotage the 
efforts of the small farmer to 
build security for himself and his 
family. 

Finally, we must raise the even- 
tual perspective of Socialism in 
the countryside as the only pos- 
sible hope of eliminating the evils 


that beset us and making the 
of ‘his: 


smiail- farmer the niaster 
:' own Witting, Mey ted FOR 


_each month. 


& 


with the exceptions of “Who 
Ruptured Our Duck?” “What Do 
the Communists Really Want?” . 
and “What You Should Know 
About the Communists,’ have 
been 16 pages of solid print, com- 
plex sentence structure and repe- 
titious and unintelligible, words 
and phrases. Our pamphleteers 
are not considering that the large 
part of the American working 


class, and particularly members 


of the national groups, have been 
denied the formal education re- 
quired to read our present agita- 
tional ' literature. 


Our pamphleteers should re- 
read Comrade Dimitroff: “Every- 
one of us must make this a Jaw, 
a Bolshevik law. an elementary 
rule: When writing or speaking © 
always have in mind the rank- 
and-file worker who must under- 
stand you, must believe in your 
appeal and be ready to follow 
you! You. must have in mind 
those for whom. you write, to 
whom you speak.” (United Front 
Against Fascism—Georgi Dimi-. 
troff, page 118.) 

} * 


WE HAVE GIVEN ATTENTION 
both to building the circulation of 
Political Affairs and encouraging 
our Party leadership in the @s- 


trict to contribute articles to the 
magazine. As a result, one out of 
every three Party members in our 
district is receiving the magazine 
We are, however, 
not too sure that those that re- 
ceive tne magazine are reading it, 
and the sharp drop in the number 
of subscribers during the past 
three years raises serious questions 
concerning the magazine. 


First,-we believe that consid- 
erable progress can be made in 
the clarity with which the articles 
are written: also repetition of the 
same idea within an article should 
be avoided. Second, to encourage 
the use of the magazine in the 
clubs’ political discussions, we 
would like to suggest that a num- 
ber of contro} questions be ap- 
pended to one article each month 
and that a list.of pertinent refer- 
ences be indicated, which would 
stimulate the sale of basic and 
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tesolution Should Be Rallying Point 


By Richard 0. Boyer 


A MEEICAN Communists. may 
well have genuine pride in 


the draft resolution now being — 


placed before them for discussion. 
Not too long ago the party was 
. foundering but now it goes for- 
ward and its course. has been well 
charted, I think, in the draft 
resolution. 

Yet I cannot help but believe 
that the main resolution of a 
Communist -national convention 
-ghould do more than accurately 
diagnose the current situation and 
point a correct course. It should 
also be a rallying point. It should 
atthact and convince. It is not 
enough for a resolution to be 
right. It also must be read. It 
is not a private document but a 
public one addressed to all Amer- 
_icans and as such it should at- 
tr.ct the American a to the 
policies it advocates. 


It is in thf matter of persua- 
siveness and readability that I 


fear parts. of the resolution are 


in danger of failing. 


I. think that the resolution 


mizht be improved by an extend- 
‘ed insert to follow the initial first 
two paragraphs of the resolution, 
the insert to precede the section 
on the “Wall Street Drive for 


World Rule.” This insert should 
be, F think, of a summary char- 
tT. 
unfolds so slowly that the public 
must read it all before they know 


the general program of the Amer- 


ican Communists, must: read sev- 


eral pages, for example, before . 


they know the position of the 
party on the Negro people. 

I would suggest an insert some- 
thing like this: 


“We Communists fight fer 


peace and against Wall Street's 
drive for war. We fight for the 
lives of those millions of Amer- 
icans who may sffer death if 
American monopoly succeeds in 
plunging the world into another 
and bloodier war: 

“We fight.for the total libera- 
tion of the American Negro peo- 
ple from each and every form of 
e nomic and political discrimina- 
tion, from terror, lynch law and 
all forms of Jimcrow. 

“We fight for the Bill of Rights 
and against those reactionaries 
who would murder it as they move 
to fascism. 

“We fight for labor unity as a 
fundamental American require- 
n.-nt for the safety of our coun- 
try for the prevention of war, 
and the defeat of the drive to- 
wards fascism. We fight for labor 


As it is now the resolution - 7 
which real wages can be main- 


unity as the basis for protecting 
the living standards of the Amer- 
iveu people, as the only means by 


fsined and the ever-soaring costs 
of living brought down. We 
Cormmunists pledge ourselves to 


struggle unceasingly for the true 


i: terests of the vast majority of 


- the American people, to play our 


part in the creation of a broad 
peoples’ front, against war and 
fascism, for peace throughout the 
werld and expanding cuiegeet 


at home.” 
* 


IN ADDITION, I should like 
to suggest another insert, its de- 


 gign not to change the sense of 
.the resolution but to appeal to a 


wider public by a more specific 
presentation of the American heri- 
tage than is now contained in 
the draft. The insert would follow 
the first sentence of the second 
paragraph of the part headed ‘2. 
Expos; Fascism’s ‘Constitutional’ 
C.cek.” The insert reads: 

“It is necessary increasingly to 
present the fact that the Amer- 
ican common people have never 
been afraid of revolutionary strug- 
gle, that they have fought un- 
ceasingly for a wider democracy 
and against the predatory designs 


Need tor Higher Party 


By Mike Davidow 
7 I WANT to raise some questions 
-as to the concept of our Party 
in the resent period. The Pre- 
convention Resolution states: 
“Hence the crucial importance of 
developing loyalty to the Commu- 
nist Party, of strengthening Com- 
munist discipline and mass activ- 
ity—based on a clear understand- 
ing of, and devotion to the Party’s 
principles and policies—of. build- 
ing Communist cadres and lead- 


‘ership, and of extending the cir- . 


culation and use of the Party 


press, Political Affairs, and other. 


Party publications.” 


However, it is my opinion that . 


neither the resolution nor re- 
ports of our leading committees 
in the past have raised this 
question sharply enough, or ade- 
quately disc d it. 

Yet, it is a question that in 
piece-meal fashion has been 
raised in one form or another and 
. recently distorted in’ a “quality 
versus quantity” theory. 

All of us are more seriously 


than ever concerned with the. 


- question: What kind of a party 
must our party be to meet the 
needs not only of the present sit- 
uation but the situation as it is 
developing? | 

While we can justly and proud- 
ly point to our Party’s accom- 
plishments—in the correctness of 
our line, in the support we gave 
to developing the historic new 
party, tn the powerful and cour- 
ageous resistance movement to 
_ the drive to war and fascism, and 
the many other positive contribu- 
‘ tions evaluated in the pre-con- 
vention resolution — basically we 
cannot feel that we, as a party, 
are measuring up to the moods. of 
the situation. 

* 


THE MOST SERIOUS RE- 


FLECTION of this fact is what 
we call the problem of our clubs, 
both shop and neighborhood. The 
fact that this problem is one that 
affects our clubs nationally—not 
to the same extent all over, it is 
_true—is_ an indication that the 
problem . is not only, or in the 
‘main, a problem of organization 


(although that contributes to it 
considerably), but that it is a. 


political problem. 
Our weakness has been that it 
is a problem that has been tackled 
in the main organizationally. One 
: _— basic methods of solving 


~ absence of, or a weak 


evident during registration and 


recruiting drives. While it is 


undoubtedly necessary to employ 
this method at times, it is not 
and cannot be a basic solution. 


What is the situation as . it” 


confronts us? . 

It is that our Party member- 
ship is divided generally into two 
categories, what we commonly 
refer to as the “active” and “inac- 
tive” members. These are not 
fully hard-and-fast divisions, al- 
though there is a definite active 
core. Nor are all of the “inactive 
members” in active in the real 
sense. Many of them are quite ac- 
tive in their nationality organi- 


zations, in trade unions, in va- — 


rious organizations. But they are 
active as individuals, not collec- 
tively and organizationally guided 
through the basic unit of our 
Party—the club. 


Active in that fashion, how 


.much more in, the content of their 


work exposed to bourgeois in- 
fluences than the content of work 


of our comrades attached to even | 
our weakest club. 


THE QUESTION IS: Why such 
a sharp division? And why so 
large a section of our member- 
ship in the second category? It 


‘isn’t that there hasn’t been and 


won’t always be natural differ- 
ences in degree of activity, loy- 
alty, etc. among Party. members, 
based on their political under- 
standing, class consciousness. But 
the gap, in my opinion, is far 
wider than these natural differ- 
ences should permit. 

What this gap reflects is the 
penetration of bourgeois influ- 
ences and their immobilizing of 
the politically weaker sections of 
our Party. It further reflects the 
fight 
against bourgeois influence in our 
clubs, particularly as regards 
that too large a group who do not 
come to club meetings or attend 
very irregularly, who do not. read 
our press or literature. 

This is especially true of those 
who, although recruited into our 
Party, never really were given an 
opportunity to learn what. our 
Party is about. They came into 
our Party, so to speak, with- one 
foot; and before they could bring 
the other foot in, were subject to 
the most terrific pressure to get 
out altogether. They became. a 
political battleground with too 
often the enemy making much 
more of a fight for them than 
we did, 


TYPICAL OF THE PREDICA- 
MENT that many such members 


find themselves in is the following . 


personal experience during regis- 
tration. 

In company with another com- 
rade I visited a steel worker who 
expressed hesitation at register- 
ing in the Party. He was a new 
member who had never really 
been integrated into his club. He 
didn’t read our press or litera- 
ture. Naturally, the hysteria 
against the Party affected him 

and he very frankly stated the 
reason, he hesitated to register: 


_ “Everybody is against you,” was 
his simple reply. 


Truly, to this worker isolated 
from our Party and our influ- 
ence, subjected to the incessant 
and intensive anti - Communist 
barrage,of the radio, monopoly 
press, the red-baiting in his union 
—what else could it seem but that 
“everybody is against you.” 

Here in its most elementary and 
crass form is the acceptance of 
the distorted and erroneous im- 
pression of the relationship of 
forces with which reaction hopes 
to paralyze the will te _ resist 
among the people. 

It is more difficult and more 
important for us to equip our 
Party membership with a true 
picture of the relationship of 
forces So as not to commit the 
most dangerous error of all— 
overestimating the-strength of re- 
action and underestimating the 
strength of democracy, than for 
most of our brother parties. We 
are in the lion’s den, so to speak, 
in the stronghold of world reac- 
tion, subject to the most direct 
and daily pressure. 

Certainly, a recognition of this 
calls for the most intense, most 
constant, most thorough struggle 
against the penetration of bour- 
geois influences in the ranks of 
our Party, as well as a general 
ideological struggle to expose and 
rout these influences in the ranks 
of the working class. 


THE QUESTION IS: Why isn’t 
such a struggle against bourgeois 


influences a sufficiently natural: 


part of the work of all of us? 
I think it is tied up with the 


question of the content of our . 


work, our attitude to the carry- 
ing out of our Party line in ap- 


*of reaction from the time of the 


Arerican Revolution, through the 
revolution that was the Civil War 
and up until the present day. 


“It is necessary to popularize the 


democratic struggle of the Amer- 
ican people in the time of Jef- 
fe-son when they consistently sup- 
ported revolutionary France; te 


show the popular fight against 


bankers and high finance in the 


time of Jackson;.to show the first | 


American groupings toward social- 


ism more than a hundred years | 


ago when Americans were be- 
gtiled by Utopian formulas; to 
tell increasingly of the arrival 
here of the first Marxists a cen- 
tury ago, of their struggles to 
form trade unions, of their fight 
for the abolition of slavery, of 
their joining the Union Army: and 
taking the field; it is necessary te 
show the constant struggle of the 
American common people against 
the enslaving designs of Wall 
Street, struggles that began short- 
ly after the Civil War ‘and were 
carried on in militant battles by 
organized labor, by farmers, Pop- 
ulists, Parsons and the Haymar- 
ket martyrs, by Debs and the So- 
cialists, by Ruthenberg, Foster 
and the Communists who suc- 
cerded the Socialists and are the 


opportunism, especially in the 
trade union movement. | 

It is very vitally connected 
with the concept of our Party. 
The most destructive effect upon 
our, Party of Browder revisionism 
was its watering down of the con- 
cept of our Party. The illusion of 
a progressive capitalism, the sur- 
rendering of the goal of socialism, 
didn’t require the perspective of 
steeling the Party membership 
both in the fires of sharp struggles 
and on the ideological front. 

The “honey-moon” period dur- 
ing the war provided the objec- 
tive setting for this. It was in this 
period that the concept that it is 
“easy” to be a member of the 
Communist’ Party, of lessening 
the sense of responsibility of a 
member to the Party, placing 
the individual before the Party, 
flourished. It was further re- 
flected in the increasing number 
of comrades going into business 
and the encouragement given to 
such ideas. It revealed itself in a 
petty bourgeois liberal attitude 
toward personal behavior. It 
demonstrated itself in the atti- 
tude toward struggle—an avoid- 
ance of struggle, a resistance to 
leading struggle—rather than a 


seeking of struggle, as the revolu- 


tionary crucible that develops and 
tests our Party and working class. 


THE ESEENCE OF RECON- 
STITUTING the Party was in 
overcoming these destructive in- 
fluences first of all in restoring 
the fighting character of the 
Party. We made marked progress 
in this, and our role in numerous 
struggles and especially the cam- 
paign against the Mundt Bill, 
demonstrated it. But this is still 
our fundamental problem. 

A serious weakness that has and 
continues to hold us back in 
speeding up this process, is our 
lack of a sufficiently sharp, con- 
sistent, concrete ideological and 
organizational fight to raise the 
concept of Party membership. 

This means refusal to live with 
or silently to condone concrete 
manifestations of opportunism. It 
means sharp, relentless political 


struggle against it that not only 


strengthens the Party generally, 
but -those individuals against 
whom the fight is directed. 

It means not. just registering 
and condemning the existence of 
white chauvinism, but fighting it 
concretely. I¢ means not only 
emphasis on making Communists 
out of them, raising their political 


i 


heirs to all that is progressive 
in American life. 
“It is mecessary increasingly to 


show that American progressives 


have always held that only that 
which benefits the world benefits 
America, that true patriotism can 
only be built on enlightened in- 
ternationalism.” 

ae 

- FINALLY, I should like to say 
that it seems to me that the 
American Communist Party has 
turned the corner, that its poli- 
cies are sound, its fighting spirit 
growing, and that it is even be- 
ginning to master organization. 
I cannot help but think that the 
Party’s magnificent fight against 
the Mundt Bill, when it gained 
t lies instead of being isolated, is 
evidence of a new day. 

In addition the Daily Worker 
and The Worker have improved 
irimensely. Not only has the re- 
port'- in them. improved but 
their writers .consistently use 
present developments as a logical 
transition into socialism and even 
intc philosophy. The paper, it 
ceems to me, have life and vital- 
ity. The writers and editors de- 
serve the thanks of every Com- 
munist for they have succeeded 
in building the best papers in the 
United States. 


Consciousness 


consciousness, ‘ailil them in 
the acceptance of responsibilities 
as members of the Party. 


It means not only the making 
of decisions but the establishment 
of strict regard for and account- 
ing for decisions, starting with 
higher committees. _ 


It means once and all to do 
away wth the non-Communist 
gap that divide our Party into 
active and inactive Communists, 
Club - member Communists and 


~free-lance Communists. There 


must be only one kind of Com- 
munist—active ones, club-member 
Communists.~ It doésn’t mean 
equality of activity in both quan- 
tity and quality, but it does 
mean from each to the best of — 
his ability. 3 


It means, in a word, creating 
the poltical atmosphere in our 
Party which will encourage the 
collective and individual striving 
to make Communists out of 
ourselves—worthy of the honor of 
the name “Communist.” 


IT IS TRUE that life itself, the 
sharpening struggles and the ex- | 
periences that our Party and the 
working class go through, are the 
basic factors in determining this. 
But simultaneously, our Party 
must always consciously strive to 
raise its level as a vanguard. 


Onee the expression “bolsheviz- 
ing the Party” was used to denote 
the struggle to steel and temper 
our Party. In accordance with 
the specific conditions we face, 
this is the essence of what we 
should strive for. 


Our Party, our membership, I 
believe, would welcome and re- 
spond to such an approach. The 
manner in which our Party has 
withstood the hysteria and threats 
of illegaity, has contributed fi- 
nancially, participated in recent 
struggles—demonstrates this. 


With such an approach our 


Party will grow numerically as 


well in quality—what we would 
lose in the process would be more 
than made up by those ready to 
join a more fighting, a more ac- 
tive Party. | 

This is not a matter for or- 
ganizational decisions alone, al- 
though organizational decisions 
will and must naturally accom- 
pany it. Rather, I look upon this 
as @ bold, consistent fight to raise 
the Communist level of our Party, 
the concept of what membership 


in our Party 
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Spain’s prisons are still filled with political prisoners. These are Loyalists imprisoned by Gen. Franco. 


| Spai 


By J. IZCARAY 


(J. Izcaray, one of the most brilliant 
of Spanish journalists, wrote this ar- 
ticle after spending several weeks with 
the Spanish guerrillas.) 


| HAVE just come back. The mud 
still sticking to my shoes comes 
from the mountains of Spain. 


Out there in the provinces of 
Teruel, Albacete, Valencia, Castel- 
Ion, Tarragona and Cuenca—all on the 
eastern coasts of Spain—the Spanish 
guerillas are waiting and fighting. 

‘They reply to Franco's war on the 
Spanish people with dynamite and rifle 
fire. : 

Their slogans are “Democracy; 


Inde- 
pendence; Liberty; Republic.” | 


Every day there are new victories and 


new guerilla fighters are made. 


168 Actions 
Fought in 1947 


During 1947, the “Group of Guerillas 
from Eastern Spain” undertook 168 ac- 
tions against the civil guard and Franco’s 
soldiers. Franco was, in fact, forced to 
launch a_ great offensive against these 
heroes, in which 20,000 men, mountain 
arjillery and armored cars took part. 

I am going to tell you what I have 
seen. I am a Spaniard myself. I can 
only write of what I have seen with great 


feeling. | 
Father Shot, 
‘Then Hanged = 

1 shall describe these experiences with 
pride, for after having lived in these 


mountains, made bloody by constant 
fighting, I can tell all the friends of 


Spain: “Spain will rise again.” =| 
after four days’ march we had reached 
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Despite terror and 
armed resistance to Franco is growing 


the heights at Gudar, and the Guadalupe 
River was flowing beneath. Just as the 
sun Was eoming through the mist, we 
saw three men approaching. 


The leader of the group was a young 
man of 30. We knew that he had been 
the Resistance leader in one of the Teruel 
towns. He had taken to the mountains 
afier nearly having been captured by the 
civil guard. 


The second was a smiling young man, 
not more than 18 years old; yet he already 
had 25 sorties to his credit. 


The third man, a peasant from Santa 
Cruz de Moya, had been a sergeant in 
the Republican armies. during the Civil 
War. Released from 4 Franco gaol in 
1945, he went back to his village. 


He told me what had happened on the 
day of his return to his native village: “I 
saw the civil guard take one old man 
away simply because his son had joined 
the guerillas. Two hours later, he was 
hanged on the outskirts of the village. So 
2 took to the mountains again myself.” 


Together we went on our way toward 
guerilla headquarters. 


Everywhere there were signs. of violent 
fighting. Forests -had been burnt down, 
and not a sign of cattle or domestic ani 
mals of any kind. : 

One of the peasants told me how the 
guerillas had had an important camp 
inthe derelict area we were passing 
through... Two thousand Franco soldiers 
had set fire to the forest, so that 700 acres 
were ablaze. 
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military reprisals, 
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Surrounding fields were ruined, but the 
civil guard simply beat up any peasants 
who dared to protest. 


The guerilla unit escaped, mainly owing 
to the help received from the peasants 
everywhere they went. And in many 
places the guerillas were able to take 
their revenge on the civil guard. 

After an hour’s march we reached a 
Small valley and saw some 20 men, dressed 
in heavy uniforms and wearing blue 
berets brought from civil] life. They were 
carrying rifles and. machine-guns, 

These men joined us in our- march. 
They told me the heroic story of their 
own adventures against the civil guard 
and Franco’s armies. 


They told me how the civil guard tried 
to deceive the peasants into believing that 
they scored great military successes 
against the guerillas. For example, in one 
place, they claimed to have shot 84 pris- 
oners. 

They took eight prisoners out of their 
prison by night, and led them to a cave 
that had formerly been a guerilla hide- 
out. They killed the prisoners by grenade 
and told the villagers next day to go out 
and see for themselves their great “vic- 
tory” over this “guerilla unit” 


But the villagers knew from the ragged | 


clothing and the emaciated bodies of the 
victims that they were not guerilla fight- 
ers, but men who had been long im- 
prisoned. : 

The guerillas receive food and clothing 
from the peasanits—the best that is 
available. 
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My companions told me many stories 
of guerilla action that kepi the civil guard 
constantly on the alert. 

They entered one village where the 
mayor and the appointed local councillors 


had been acting in a particularly despotic 


manner. Fetching them out, the guerilla 
leader told them that on the next com- 
plaint he and his companions would re- 
turn to “square accounts.” 

Another guerilla from Santa Cruz de- 
scribed how they. ambushed the civil 
guard and seized their ammunition and 
equipment to restock themselves. 

These are the exploits of some of the 
guerillas who keep the Republican flag 
flying over vass territories nominally held 
by Franco. 
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STRAWBERRY WHIP 
TRAWBERRY WHIP is the 


kind of dessert you offer your | 


little brother if you want him to 
take your turn at washing dishes 
or going to the store. | 


With a fork, thoroughly iad 


up of plump ripe strawberries. 
ade 4 of a cup of powdered 
sugar. In a separate bowl, beat 
the white of 1 egg until it’s stiff 
and rises into snowy peaks when 
you lift the beater out. Now 
gently slide the beaten egg white 
into the bowl of sweetened ber- 
ries, and stir lightly together. Pile 


the mixture into three dessert 
dishes, top each with a_ whole 
strawberry, and put them into the 
refrigerator to chill, ~— 
(From the Young. Folks’ Cook 
Bock, by . Harriet and Laurence 


Lustig, ‘by permission of Citadel 
Press, New York City.) 


Dear Kids: 


The contest rules are over on 


the other side of the page. Don’t 
you think it’s a good idea to have 
a funny contest once in a while? 
We'd like to hear from you about 
ideas for more contests, and we 
don’t care how zany they are— 
we like ’ em that way. 


Much love, 
ae o Rekrow. 


ne am a reader of the Daily 


Worker and the Sunday Worker‘, 


I am 12 years of age. I think you 
should. have.a Children’s page in 


the Daily Worker instead of the 


movie. section: because the movie 


_ page is. a waste of paper. In doing |. 
' this I think it will attract more - 


youthful’ readers. I also think we 


should \have. more Adventures of — 
Richard in the Daily, I findit-very _. 
baa and funny,,Thank you. -- 


Bd yours, 


cei os: --illlien Judith. Hodes: , 
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Cooking Dinner 
EN the wood had burned 


down to glowing embers, 


Tom announced, “We are ready to 
bake!” He carefully distributed the coals 
evenly in the trench, about three inches 
from the top of the bed-logs. Meanwhile, 
Jack mixed the following: 1 quart flour, 
1 tsp. salt, 1 thsp. sugar, 2 heaping tsps. 
baking powder. After mixing the dry in- 
gredients together, Jack stirred in 1% 
pints of co'd water. He mixed it rapidly 
and poured it into a baking pan which 
“This 
should take about 45 minutes,” Tom said. 


“Will you time it, Sarah?” 


“Sure,” she answered. “If the others 
will cut green switches, I'll get the kabobs 
ready while the bread bakes.” In a jiffy 
six. clean-pealed young willow-branches 
were at Sarah’s feet. “I’ll peel the onions” 
Harvey volunteered. He filled his cooking 


pot with cold water and held each onion 


“An absolutely 
On to 


submerged as he peeled. 
tear-less method!” he insisted. 


each green switch went alternating pieces 


of raw shoulder lamb (about a two-inch 
square), a half onion, a quarter of a to- 
mato, until there were four of each on 
every stick. They were laid to one side 


for a last minute broil. | i 


Meanwhile, Bob had collected the pota- 
toes. Each hiker had brought an enor- 
mous spud. Bob dug a hole for each 
potato in the trench of embers and cov- 
ered them over for slow roasting. 


' Suzy mixed the cocoa. She followed the . 
- directions on the can, using evaporated 


milk diluted with water, since fresh milk 
“When you’re 
through with the can, put a little piece 
of paper in each of the two holes you 
said Tom. “Turn the 
can upsidedown and the milk will paste 
the paper in tight and make the can spill- 
proof.” 


Almost 10 minutes before the bread 


was done, the Kabobs were laid across the 
bed-logs to broil. Sarah and Harvey kept 
turning them carefully to cook them 
evenly. 

In less than an hour, six hungry peo- 
ple were digging snowy baked potato out 
of their charcoal shells, exclaiming about 
the juicy kabobs and washing down their 
“army” bread with piping hot cocoa. “‘No 
stomach pills for us,” Jack admitted, bit- 
ing into his bread. “This is really tip- 
top!” 


A Light Supper 


By evening, even though the hikers 
were tired after their swimming, they felt 
like experienced cooks. “We'll just make 


@ ‘quickie’ fire for the flapjacks,” Tom 
“No need for a deep bed 
Still using the huge bed-logs 


pointed out. 
of coals.” 
which had not burned away from the 
noon. fire, Tom took his jack-knife and 
“Frilled” three pieces of kindling. Against 
these center frilled pieces, he placed sev- 
eral others, wigwam fashion, leaving 


plenty of air-space between the pieces, 
He lit. one of the shaved pieces, and in 
a second he had a young blast furnace, 
The fire burned quickly, dropped to em- 


bers and made a small, concentrated hot 


fire for frying. 


Bot mixed 1 quart of flour, 1 tsp. salt, 
2 tsp. sugar, and 2 level tbsp. baking 
powder with enough water to make a thin 
batter which would pour from a spoon. 
Sarah and Jack set the frying pans over 
the fire and greasted them well. “The 
batter must sizzle when it goes into the 
pan, or your pan isn’t hot enough,” Tom 


-told them. When the edges of the “flaps” 
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over, laughing when I read her 
_ some things on the new page.. We 
‘both enjoy it very much.: 


Laura Morris, age 10% 
Tits is the second letter I’ have._ 


written to you. I am very inter- 


ested in your new page. I have a 
question for the question: box... - 
“How 'did’man change. so ™much i, 
Whee he liad a tail.” «-: 


- Beryl Anne August, age 744 


; crispened re bubbles formed over the 


top, Sarah turned them. “Pancakes com= 
ing up!” she called as the first batch were - 
done. “I’d better not learn to do this too 
well,” she remarked grimly, “or my whole . 


family’ll give me a steady Sunday morning 


‘ job!” 


The hikers had brought a half- slab oa 
bacon from home. Harvey cut off the 
rind and sliced it thin. Bob fried it to . 
@ crisp and golden brown | 

Flapjacks and bacon, finished off with 
a juicy orange. “When can we do this 
again?” Harvey wanted to know. “Let’s 
come every Saturday this summer and 
make something different each time!” 

“Next time why don’t we spend most 
of our time catching fish and cooking 
them?” suggested Tom. 

“Agreed!” everyone ‘shouted as they 
packed their grub kits and set out in the 
direction of home. 


Counting-out Rhyme 
Ibbety, bibbety, bibbety, sav 
Ibbety, bibbety —- Chica go. 
Dictionary 
Down the ferry 
Out goes y — 0 — u. 


Pll tell you a story 

About Jack a Norey . 

And now. my. story’s begun. 
I'll tell you another 

About his brother; 

And now my story is done. 


Contest Rules for the Toothless 
Picture COMICAL CONTEST! 

1. Pictures may be of yourself 
or of any member of your family. 
If you wish to have your picture 
returned, send a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

2. Any one six to twelve may 
enter the contest. , 

3. Three prizes: For the fun- 
niest, cutest, and most interesting 
pictures: an 8 x 10 portrait photo-— 
graph of each winner, taken by a. 
leading photographer... Duplicate 


prizes in case of a tie. 


4. Contest closes July 25th at +3 


midnight. 


5. Judges are Clara Ostrowsky, 
and Janet Sillen. | 
‘6. Send your contést pictures 


to: Children’s Page,; Editor, The... 


Worker, 35 East: 72th + Be. New.: : 
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By Jo Lynne 


IYEARLY everyone likes chicken—especially when it’s 
” kind to the budget. With meat prices where they are, 
chicken seems a logical choice for dinner, provided you 


figure out what you're getting for 
your money. 

The price per pound on the 
butcher’s list can be deceiving, 
for you need about a half pound 
of chicken as purchased for each 
serving. 

Five ounces of chicken, ac- 
cording to Agriculture Dept. ex- 
perts, supplies the half ounce of 
protein each adult needs to get 
in his main dish at dinner if he 
is to be gure of getting his re- 
quired two ounces of protein by 
the end of the day’s eating. 


Most chicken is sold dressed 


weight and priced accordingly. 


This means the bird has been 


i’ bled and picked clean of feathers 


but it is not drawn when the 
butcher puts it on his scales. He 
may draw and cut it while you 
wait but you pay the weight with 
head, feet and viscera included. 

The chicken you take home 
with you weighs about a fifth 


~ Jess than the dressed weight. And 


then you must count on some 
shrinkage in cooking and men- 
tally discard bone when calculat- 
ing the number of servings avail- 
able. 


TYPES AND RECIPES 


There are four types of chick- 
en on the~ market: broilers, 
fryers, roasters and stewing 


hens. Broilers, from 8 to 12 - 


weeks old, weigh less than one 
three-quarter pounds after their 
innards have been removed. Fy- 
ers, from 13 to 20 weeks old, 
weigh anywhere from 1 three- 
quarter to 2 and one half pounds 
when fully cleaned. 


Roasters, from 5 to 9 months 
old, weigh something over 2 and 
a half pounds cleaned. Stewing 
‘chickens, mature hens, are as a 
rule much the most economical 
buy. You get about 2 mounds of 


waste in a 5 pound fowl, leaving 
about 3 pounds of chicken meat. 
The stewers cost less a pound to 
begin with and have a higher 
proportion of meat to bone. You 
clear some 3 to 4 cups of meat 
after cooking which will. stretch 
to cover 2 or even 3 meals for a 
family of 4 if you use it in ex- 
tended dishes. 

Stewed chicken and dumplings 
is an old standby: Chicken salad 
is good in summer or for Sunday 
night suppers. Chicken a la king 
over rice takes little meat aend 
gives much avor. 

Mix a little parmesan cheese, 
rich white sauce, noodle, a few 
thinly sliced mushrooms with 
the chicken and you have famous 
chicken tetrazzini. Curry chicken 
with carrots, serve it up in .cro- 
quettes, go Chinese with chicken 
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chop suey. All out of a stewed 
chicken. 


There are two basic ways of 
preparing fowl before using it in 
extended dishes. 


First of all, pull out pinfeathers, 
singe over flame, wash well, rinse 
and dry and clean giblets. 


Then place chicken on a rack 
in a large pot and add salted 
water to cover it half way. Cover 
and simmer gently 3 to 4 hours, 
turning occasionally. Cook giblets 
with the chicken, removing them 
as soon as done. If you like, add 
soup greens and other seasonings. 
Then cool the chicken in the 
broth, breast down. 


To steam the chicken, a pre- 
ferable method unless you. want 
a good deal of broth, place the 
bird on the rack but add water 
only to the level of the rack in 
the pot and keep the _ chicken 
beast up all the time. As the 
water boils away, add more, until 
done. If you like, you can steam 
or stew the chicken already cut 
up in serving pieces. It still takes 
about 3 or 4 hours to cook. 


- HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


FOW well summer shoes wear 
depends partly on how they 


‘ are cleaned. The right cleaning 


not only keeps them looking new 
but also makes them last longer. 

White shoes should be cleaned 
off the foot and not worn until 
they.are thoroughly. dry. If worn 
damp, the leather or fabric may 
stretch out of shape. Put in shoe 
trees or stuff with tissue paper 
before cleaning. 


There is no one cleaner that is 
equally. good for all white shoes. 
The specialists advise reading the 
label on the cleaner to be sure it 
is recommended for the type of 
leather or fabric in the _ shoes. 
In general, white shoe soap is best 
for white smooth leather because 
it cleans without drying and hard- 
ening the leather. 

Dressing that contains whitening 
material like chalk is suited to 
cloth shoes, but the old dressing 
should always be brushed out be- 
fore applying more. Shoes of 
white suede or other napped 
leather may be powder-cleaned” 
rather than liquid-cleaned. Use 
one of the buffer bags of chalk- 


like material sold for the purpose. . 


If white shoes are grass-stained, 
first brush or sponge off the old 
polish, then brush with a solution 


of sodium perborate (sold at drug 


stores for cleaning teeth) or per- 
oxide. Then rinse and polis», 
working rapidly in order not to 
wet the shoes any more than nec- 
essary. 

Many play shoes today are 
made of cotton fabrics. If they 
are good quality and colorfast, 
they can be cleaned with a stiff 
brush and mild soap suds. If 
colors are uncertain, the new 
powders made for cleaning rugs 
may be used. Rub the powder 
into the surface of the shoes, let 
stand for an hour or more, then 
brush thoroughly. | 

Some ‘shoes contain elasticized 
fabric to make them fit closely. 
The rubber in such fabric is 


~ Soe ruined by ordinary cleaning fluids. 
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Read the label on the cleaner to 
be sure it is safe for elasticized 
shoes. 

Editor’s Note—An article sum- 
ming up the discussion raised by 
the letter from Mrs. Brill will ap- 
pear next week. | 

The letter we are printing be- 


| Jow deals with another subject. 


The writer asks for further dis- 
cussion of his problem and we 


will publish letters received from 


our readers relative to this. 


LAUNDERING RAYON 


. emenneaen rayons would give 

greater satisfaction in wear 
and appearance if women gen- 
erally would not try to launder 
them like cottons, textile spe- 
elalists of the U. S&S. Department 
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No “problem” here—it’s normal for babies to cry. 


Growing Up Takes - 


Time and Patience 


0 agree an parents are in such a hurry to rush their 
children into maturity they remind me of a college 
freshman galloping through a hazing line. They seem to 


feel if they run fast enough ‘they 
will escape the paddling. Such 
parents become alarmed at the 
most trivial suggestion that their 
child may be slowing up. In- 
cidents which in retrospect are 
seldom remembered became 
“problems” to worry about. 


For example, every mother re- 
members mealtimes that seemed 
to take hours, because baby was 
so fascinated by spoon or fork, 
every tiny morsel of food had to 
be placed on them before it could 
enter his mouth. No sooner does 
he seem to have a little control 
over these implements, than he 
abandons them and returns to 
finger feeding—to the consterna- 
tion of his hurying mother. She 
interprets this as a sign he has 
stopped “learning,” or even slid- 
ing backwards a bit. Very likely 
he is completely absorbed in 
learning some of the hundreds of 
other things he must. It is quite 
conceivable that at this point, the 
hard-to-manage fork has become 
less interesting than the color of 
the dishes. But it is hardly fair 


to presume that at 18 he'll still 
be eating with his fingers because 
it is more expedient at two and a 
half. 
aa ~ * 
To me this aspect of . parental 
concern has always been puzzling. 


No one has ever been able to ex- 
plain what advantage there is in 
insisting that a child learn as 
early,: as quickly and as thor- 
oughly as possible. What would 
it gain either parent or child if, 
by insisting that he must walk, 
the child learn two months ear- 
lier? However, just as he can- 
not be taught to walk before he 
is ready, he cannot be taught to 
share, to take responsibility, to 
think and act in a mature 
fashion, before he is at the devel- 
opmental level that makes these 
things possible. When the child 
doesn’t perform in the expected 
manner, it is well to give thought 
to the possibility that he simply 
isn’t ready, before magnifying 
and distorting the behavior into 
a “problein.” : 


weaker when wet while cottons 
are slightly stronger. .Therefore 
rayons need gentler treatment 
both in washing and ironing. 
Rayons are more easily damaged 
by heat than cottons so should 
be pressed with a cooler iron. 

*Rayons are not difficult to 
iron; they are just different, the 
specialists say. Usually they do 
not need to be as moist as -cot- 
tons for ironing. They should be 
ironed on the wrong side of the 
fabric so that any shine left by 
the iron will not show up on the 
right side. The iron should fol- 
low the weave of the fabric, and 
the fabric should not be pulled 
or stretched or given much pres- 
sure with the iron. 

Above all, the iron should not 
be too hot. It is a good idea to 
start ironing with the tempera- 
ture set low and let the iron be- 
come hotter until the ideal heat 
for the goods is found. 

Collars, pockets and trimmings 
usually need touching up with 
the iron on the right side. Use 
& pressing cloth over the rayon 


to avoid shining these places. 
Rayon crepes and jerseys are 

the most difficult to iron evenly 

because they have so much 


“give.” A point to remember also 


is that crepes shrink more than 
plain-woven fabrics. 


NON-SKIDS 

| YOU have made your frost- 
ing a bit too soft and the layer 

cake is inclined to slip off un- 

evenly, run a few toothpicks 

through the layers, holding them 

in place until the {cing hardens. 


JUST A SECTION 
When cutting a large onion 


with the intention of using just 


part of it, cut it so the remaining 
piece contains the root. Then 
the onion will not dry out so 
soon and may be saved a day 
so for further use. | : 


A THIN BATTER 

Should the cake batter seem a 
bit too stiff, beat an egg and add 
a bit at a time until the batter 
is the consistency desired. Never 
pour in milk to thin a batter, it 
will result in a poor cake. 
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‘Petticoat Rebellion,’ They. Sneered 


Haggerty, were arrested. 
te get our right!” was their defense. 
The Civil War threw thousands more 


‘women inte industry to be overworked 


_ ment, “dubbed by scornful editors “A Pet- 


ticoat Revolt” was — launched. 


Mott died at the age of 87. 

Anthony, who came te leade 

Not one of 

them ever had the joy of voting ‘nm her 

ea land, in fact Miss Anthony was 
ted in Rochester in 1872 for attempt- 

ane ao te. Not until 1920, 72 years 

after Seneca Falls, was the right te vete 

finally won by. all American women, Ba 

the 19th Amendment passed, | 

The year. 1848. was:.one of. jertathal 


revolutionary 
France, Italy and Treland.. 


Struggies for the rights of labor and for 
the freedom of the slaves were assuming 


and underpaid, and at its conclusion the 
issue of women’s rights arose more acutely 
than ever before. In 1853, Harpers’ Mag- 
azine called the movement “this female 
Socialism—equally opposed to nature and 
the established order or society founded 


upon it.” All the forces of big business 


and entrenched politics were against votes 
for women. | 
The Fight For — 
Enfranchisement 

Progressive men and women rejoiced. 


when slavery ended. But they were out- 


ever larger proportions. _ Many . werking 


women were involved that year in strikes 
to enforce the 10-hour day. Sarah Bag- 
ley, the first woman organizer, went be- 
fore the New Hampshire iegisiature in 


+ BAT to secure the first 10-heur law. 


those who 


ago is 


‘In 1848 Maine and Pennsylvania passed 
similar laws, which employers. tried te 
evade by special contracts. They threat- 
ened to fire and blacklist workers whe 


refused to sign. Workers signed counter- 


pledges to work only 10 hours. Women, 
especially textile workers of whom there 
were then 178,000, were extremely mili- 
tant. In Philadelphia, in 1848, women 
weavers attacked the system by which 
toil most receive least and 
those’ who toil least receive most, and 
resolved to see labor organized on the 
basis preached by St. Paul: “If anyone 
would not work neither should he eat.” 
This admirable thinking of a century 
written today into the Soviet 
Constitution. . 

A Pittsburgh paper described how 


_ Women strikers drove out scabs with “true 
_ Amazonian vigor.” 


They crashed the 
"Bates with axes, rushed the scabs out. 
' Girl leaders, Mary Fulton and Elizabeth 


raged at a contemptible trick resorted 
to by the politicians, when the 14th 


Amendment was adopted, in 1868. It 


correctly defined citizens as “all persons . 
- bora or naturalized in the United States.”. . 


The 15th: Amendment of 1870, stated: “The 
right of citizens to vote shall not be de- 


‘nied on. account of race, color or previous - - 


cendition of ‘servitude.” Suffrage should — 


have then been the right of all the Negro 
people and all women. This the women 
had worked for; this would have been 
a complete victory. But in 1868_the qual- 
ifying word “male” appeared.in the U. S. 
Censtitution fer the first time. 

After the Civil War all women who 
believed in wniversal suffrage for men 
and women had joined the Equal Rights 
Association. In 1869, under the leadership 
of those two valiant fighters, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. and Susan B. Anthony, 
the National Women’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion was organized to work exclusively for. 
one purpose—votes for women. For an- 
other 51 years they spoke, wrote, organ- 
ized in every corner of America. _ 

When they began, Wyoming, a terri- 
tory, had suffrage.‘ It took 24 years to 
win the next state—Colorado. Utah and 
Idaho came along in 1896. After another 
14 years women won in Washington, Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Kansas and Arizona by 
1912, Montana and Nevada in 1914, and 
New York, the only Eastern State, in 1917. 

While the suffragists campaigned in 
the states, they carried on simultaneously 
annual conventions in Washington, de-. 
manded hearings from Congresional com- 
mittees, and pressured the two major par- 
ties. In 1868, the Republicans, angered 
because the women had criticized the 14th 


¢ 


“We went there | Amendment, sarcastically referred them 


to the Democrats. Mrs. Stanton and 


_ Miss Anthony went to Tammany Hall, 
on July 4th, and were grossly insulted _. 


by the plug-uglies there. ‘The Republican 


and Demoecratic conventions alike turned * 
“deaf ears, year after ‘year, and refused ; 


to put planks in- their platforms for 


woman suffrage. By 1900 they were al+:> 
lowed 10. minutes by a. chilly Republican. bape 
platform committee and. ‘were denied a 


hearing by the Democrats. 
The only Party candidate who cam- 


} paigned for woman suffrage was Eugenes 


V. Debs—the Socialist. The two old par- 
ties did nothing to help women get: the 
vote. It was finally’ won in e of 
‘the Democratic Party, over the atubborn 
opposition of President Woodrow Wilson, 
“the great liberator.” 


Support From 
Labor and ‘Negroes 


After. the. 
turned te the growing labor movement 
as an alty. Susan B. Anthony and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanten were accepted as dele- 


gates by the National Laber Union con- . 


vention in. 1868. Considerable objection 
was: overcome by the spirited remarks ef 
President: William Sylvis, who was & 
strong advocate of women’s rights. He 


said “the root of the matter lies in giv- ~ 


ing the ballot to all workers, regardjese 
of sex, color or nationality. | 

‘*‘Terence V. Powderly, President of the 
Knights of Labor endorsed and spoke 
for suffrage in the °80’s. Samuel Gom- 
pers; President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor followed suit later, 


‘How to Honer 


Them. Today 


Organizations of the Negro people like- 
wise endorsed woman suffrage. In a 
list of outstanding -Americans who fav- 
ored it at the turn of the century are 
Frederick Douglass, Booker T. Washing- 
ton and Mrs: Mary Church: Terrill, Pres- 
ident of the National Association of Col- 
ored Women. In 1894, ex-Senator Bruce 
of Mississippi, the second Negro to be 
elected to the Senate, spoke at the na- 
tional suffrage convention. A great bond 


of solidarity existed between the Negro 


people and the suffragists, who had 
fought together in the abolitionist move- 
ment and were now together struggling for 
full and equal suffrage. Sojourner Truth, 


Civil War the outrages | ‘to town. 


- owe it 


the \great Negro woman orater, had 
spoken for both, as far back as 182; 
with Garrison Phillips and Dougiass.. 
Only on the eve of victory did suffrage 
bécome “respectable” and rich ladies rush 
to capture its leadership: Through the 
long years of struggle the suffragists’ pe- 


sition was very similar to that of the 
i Communists of today. A question to Mrs. 


Stanton by 4 heckling congressman ‘was: 
“Will voting women be willing to go te 
war.” She replied, “They would decide if 


there would be war.” — | 
‘Foremost among suffrage workers was 


the Communist, Anita Whitney, whe was 
president of the College Equal Suffrage 


‘League in California, and secend vice- 


president of the national organization for 
suffrage. She led her state to victory. 
and helped to win other western. states. 
Ella Reeve Bloor, now 86, was. active im 


the suffrage movement, especially in Con-. _ 


necticut and Ohio, speaking from, town, 
Maude Malone, whe handled 
The. Worker library, was the first militant. 


suffragette in oe Bread-. 
way with posters... v4 


This courageous and sadpietag. sinimaaiel 


'. Of bygone generations ‘made it: possible for: 


women to vote in 1948. Will we do them - 


-honor by using our ballots effectively? . 


Will 1948 measure up to that grand ond 
glorious year of 1848—a century ago? 


If those eloquent voices of yesterday 
could speak again they would surely 
stress peace, security, happiness for the - 
people of -the world, as the aims for 
which they won votes for women: To: 
best celebrate the ‘anniversary of Seneca: 
Falis is to fight harder for these ends,.. 
against the forces which they rouge 
yesterday. 

The old parties failed the woman for’ 
a century. We owe them nothing. They 
were tried and found wanting for‘all that 
women need and hold dear. Rather,’ we 
to the memory of these bravé 
pioneer women of yesteryears to be’ 
pioneers in 1948, as they dared te be in 
1848. Today, this means to mobilize the’ 
woman’s vote against the forces of greedy 
exploitation and brutal war- -mongering, 
represented in the two old parties. To 
build a new people’s party, with women ~ 
equally represented as members, orgati-— 
izers, candidates and voters—this is’ to 
build a living and loving memorial te 


+ the great women of the past. 
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The Worker Crossword Puzzle 


27-Indifferent 
20-Brim 
30-To exist 


1-Riding whip stone 
11-Ceok 


1$-Precieus 
4 15 {6 


i 


HORIZONTAL 
1-Ottawa is its 
capital sae 


1 42 43 


See es. 


21 
2 
Si 


21-Rums away 
22-Sevarm of 


7 18 [9 |10 


24-Benefits 
26-Mulberry 
26-Faucet 


14 


opening 
‘12 : 12 


iS 7 


31-Te bask 

33-Metric 
measure 
(Var.) 


35-Help | 

36-Lukewarm 

38-Folding bed 

39-Toe decay 

42-Species of 
Iris 


1238-Denies 
123-Denies 


plant 
130-Snare 


134-Hindu 


Agricuiture | 


125-Act of weare- 
ing away 
129-Medicinal 


132-KRathers 
133-Monk’s title 


92-Wrath 
93-To desire 
strongip 
94-City on the - 
Orne River, 
France 
96-Produced 
laboriously 
'98-Clothing 
100-Peosition 
103-Indian 


37-Omen 
38-Mountain 

pass 
40-Prongs 
42-Island in. the 

Baltic Sea 
43-Strap for 

sharpening 
47-Slang: animal . 
doctor 


19 120 


23 24 | 


44-Note of scale 
4§-Fiddiesticks 
46-Te set free 
48-Mounted 
sentinel 


50-To drive back 
52-Cuddles 
54-Large sleep- 
ing apartment 
56-To surround 
59-Rowed 
61-Line of march 
@2-Country of 
S. W. Arabia 


66-Scraps 
67-Base hits — 
(baseball) 


60-Vegetable 
growth 
71-Rockfish 
72-King of 
Judah 
73-Signal flare 
74-To observe 
76-Communion 
table 
1786-Gratuity 
78-Fiat roof 
(pi.) : 
81-Obscurity 


86-Prefix: three 
8T-To have 

(Scot.) 
88-The poplar 
88-Parasite. 
91-Public speech 
93-Belief 
96-Palm leaf 

' (var.) 
99-Silkworm 


religious 

philosophy 
135-Te entangle 
136-Collection 

of maps 
138-Music: three 


Germany 
141-Insect egg 
142-By 
143-Siender 


149-‘‘Mother of 
Presidents’ 
(abbr.) 
160-Bristlelike 
152-Des Moines 
ig the capital 
153-To rip 
154-Been borne 
by 
156-Danish coing 
157-To relate 


- 158-Whirlpool 
_169-Most 


ancient 
VERTICAL 


1-Stopped 
2-To refer 
3-Not any 
4-Likely 
San allot 
-~Hopes 
-¥-Graphic 
representa« 
tion 
8-Mature 


48-Brink 
49-To rival 
§1-Lever 
§3-Pathways 
§5-European 
country 
56-Small vessel 
§7-Scottish 
Gaelic 
$8-Right side of 
a ship 
60-Notwith- 
standing 
63-Instrument 
for beating 
time 
64-Wife of 
65-Sleeps 
67-Pails 
68-Ocean 
70-Writing pads 
73-Tusks 
75-Reverbera- 
tory 
77-Peruses 
80-Flowed 
81-Ancient 
Anglo-Saxon 
money 
82-Man’s name 
84-Rice paste 
86-Capital of 
New Jersey 
88-Device for 
protecting 
electrical 
apparatus 
{pl.) 
80-Divan 
90-To drudge 
91-Constellation 


10$-Pens for 
Swite 

107-Matrons 

108-Efferninate 
mate 


110-Rodent | 
112-Like am arrow 


‘114-Back 


116-One whe has 
a fixed 
income” . 


117-Proofreader’s 


beetie 
123-Witty saying 


124-Cylindricai 


126-€lectrified 
particle - 

127-Pointed 
arches 

128-Swim ming 

131+Sitent 

133-To transport 
across water 


13¢-Semicireular 


recess 
137-Feot 
covering 


‘'139-Chief 


146-Wicked 
143-Vast age 
145-Boring ‘teol 
146-To 
151-Toward 


230% 
qV4 


100-Kinds 
101-Timber tree 
102-Citadel 
104-Whirls 
106-Herb related 


te chicory 


: (pl.) 
—-108-Pintall duck 
.108-Viper 
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, _ Heme Is the Sailor, the Stery ef an 
‘ American Seaman by Beth McHenry 
‘and Prederick N, Myers, International 


Publishers, 250 pag Cloth $2.50, 
: Paper $1.25. " 
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By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


| FFOME 18 THE SAILOR by 

" Beth McHenry and “Blackie” 
Myers) is a welcome addition to 
the many existing working class 
autobiographies, such as Bill 
Foster’s Pages From a Worker's 
Life. Written in story form, in 


the literary style of McHenry and 


the salty language of the seaman 
“Blackie,” the book spans a short 
five-year period, from 1932 to 


1937, and is packed with the lively — 


experiences of its central hero, 
Billy Farrell. The varied life of 
the seamen, their 
eboardship and “on the beach,” 
their experiences in ports, their 
love affairs, the joys and sorrows 
are &]l given here. But, above all, 
we get a rounded-out picture of 
job actions.on ships, unemploy- 
~ ment demonstrations, and union 
organizing, for the book is packed 
full of the trials and victories of 
building a union. 


Growth of a 
Union Leader 


Woven around the experiences 
of one seaman, who came up the 
~ hard way—beatings, jails, starva- 
tion—Billy Farrell grew and de- 
veloped into a union leader and 
a member of the Communist 
Party. The story reflects the de- 
‘velopment of the fight for union 
Organization in an industry in 
‘which an instinctive class con- 
sciousness already existed. But 
- without the leadership of the 
-» Left forces, organized in the Ma- 

rine Workers Industrial League, 
and spurred on by the Commu- 
nist seamen, this rebelliousness 
was. not able to express itself 
consistently. Only with this help 
equid it adopt the proper tactics 
at..each stage of the struggle, 
which finally led to victory over 
the phony leaders of the I.8.U., 
with the organization of the NMU 
and the successful rank and file 
elections in the M. F. O. union. 

The experiences of the seamen 
‘portrayed in this book in the 
building of their great union— 
job action on the ships, united 
strike action of East and West 
coasts. and between the various 
erafts, unity of Negro and white 
seamen, a policy of struggle tem- 
pered with knowledge and effec- 
tive for each. given situation, 


boldness at the strategic moment. 


when the outcome of the imme- 
diate future depends upon the 
correct initiative—all brings to 
mind the urgent problems facing 
the seamen today. 
- It is appropriate that the book 
eencludes on a vital note by the 
eutstanding Communist seamen’s 
leader, Al Ferris, who tells Far- 
rell: | | 

“Take it easy there, bud. We 
meed every ounce of strength for 
what’s ahead. Whatever you 
think we've been through the 
; past year, it’s small potatoes to 
what’s coming. This isn’t the end 
ef the fight, it’s just the start. 


New our real headaches will be- 


gin.” ty 


struggles. 


appeal 
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These experiences stand out in 
the book. Billy Farrell’s. first 
demonstration was one organized 
by the M. W. I. U. at the- New 
York ‘“‘Doghouse”. in Lorraine 
Square, protesting the “lousy 


stew” and the “numiliation line.” 


Billy and the rest of the delega- 
tion get clubbed and: thrown in 
jail, but immediately a mass 
demonstration of unemployed 
seamen is formed at the jail and 
on Lorraine Square. Reviewing 
this action, which resulted in 
better food \and the delegation’s 
release from jail, Al says to Billy, 
“Mass Action, kid.” That’s the 
trick every times Remember it.” 

Another stirring moment. in 
the book is when David Plange, 
the I. S. U. leader refused the 
of Harry Bridges for 
united strike action, and ad- 
journed the meeting in the face 
of a unanimous demand by the 
seamen for joint strike* action. 
While on, previous @€casions, Al, 
Billy and others had counselled 
caution and sometimes even tem- 
porary retreat, they correctly 
gauged the moment and moved 
that a Seamen’s Defense Com- 
mittee be formed. -That was the 
turning point. As the k says, 
“From that moment on _ the 
union belonged lock, stock and 


barrel to the rank and file. .: .” 


A few months later, with a 
hard-won strike under their belt, 
the NMU was organized. 

Rooted in the struggle against 
the shipowners, but woven 
throughout the persona] experi- 
ence of Billy Farrell, the role of 
the Communist Party appears 
throughout the book. At first 
very skeptical and resisting, Billy 
finally joins the Communist 
Party after seeing the role of the 
individual Communists in the 


ending up with Mary 
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Sailor’ 


day-to-day struggle. The think- 


ing of men who come to the Party 
in struggle is well put by another 
Communist, Mead Brown,* who 
states: | 


“I didn’t know much when [I 


joined up with the Communists,” 
he went on..“I was just mad as 
hell at the oil company stiffs 
that was trying to run things by 
terrorizing men. Now I’ve learn- 
ed a few things and living ain’t 


such a blur no more. I guess it’s 
a lot better when a man gets to 
know the score. Little things 
don’t throw you so much and big 
things don’t bowl you over 
either. I think they call it per- 
spective, when you get to see 
things in their right place.” 

Billy himself says, “I don’t cot- 
ton to sloppy talk. But you know, 
sometimes I feel I just started to 
live this past year. That's the 
truth. I always did like people, 
but now I’ve got faith in them. 
It makes a hell of a difference.” 

Billy Farrell is no “hot house 
grown” Communist. Not cnly is 
there portrayed the development 
of political consciousness’ that 
ends in membership in the Com- 
munist Party, but here is also 
portrayed the many-sided life of 
a sailor. His tender love for his 
old mother and father, his ability 
to laugh, and his wooing of his 
girl Mary, resorting to all time- 
worn devices to win her, and 
in the 
union and both of them at the 
City Hall marriage bureau. 

Since Mary still has to make a 
few trips to sea, Billy in bidding 
goodbye, says: - 

“When this thing in the 
union gets straightened out so a 
sailor can choose his run, I'll get 
me a steady go to the Gulf and 
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maybe you can take a shoreside 
job.” 

Mary, With a little greater intu- 
jtion than Billy, answers: 

“And when this union gets 
gets straightened out, there will 
be something else again, Billy. 
I don’t know much about your 
work yet, but I think I have be- 
gun to understand you.” 

It’s a book you will enjoy read- 
ing. It should receive a wide cir- 
culation on ship and shore side. 
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THE HEART OF THE MATTER, by 
Graham Greene. Viking Press. New 
York. 306 pp. $3. 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


RAHAM GREENE, the author 
of such expert suspense tales 
as Ministry of Fear, has turned 
in his latest novel, to an exam- 
ination of the motivating belieis 
of a police official and Catholic 
convert in a little British colony 
on the coast of Northwest Africa. 
To The Heart of the Matter 
Greene has brought the mastery 
of style and powers of description 
which lifted his earlier works 
above the ‘level of thriller litera- 
ture. 

The plot may be _ described 
briefly. Major Scobie, a man in 
his 50’s, is a veteran civil servant 
who wishes only to end his days 
in the same police job and the 
same hot, disease-ridden spot 
which he has called home for 15 
years. Pitying, but no longer: lov- 
ing the wife for whom he entered 


the Catholic Church, he becomes 


involved in an affair with a young 
girl—again, not because of love, 
but through pity for: her lone- 
lines. Enmeshed in adultery, find- 
ing himself making mock of his 
Catholic vows and _. permitting 
himself to be used in the dubious 
business deals of a local Syrian 
merchant, Scobie kills himself 
with an overdose of pills prescrib- 
ed for his heart condition. 

The boredom of the bureau- 
crats, the emptiness of the exist- 
ence of the representatives of the 
British conqueror, are as distinc- 
tive of the colony as are the 
unyielding heat, the roaches and 
the -rats which plague the pop- 
ulace. 

But for Graham Grene, himself 
a convert to Catholicism, it is a 
theological conflict which is pre- 
dominant. Has Scobie, adulterer 
and suicide, earned. the tradi- 
tional damnation demanded for 
such acts by the Roman church? 


Book Notes 


The Golden Land, an anthology 
of Latin American folklore, will 
be published in November by 


- Knopf. 


. ° * 


Funk and Wagnalls, will pub- 
lish in September One Hundred 
Years Ago: American Writing of 
1948. The volume is the second in 
a series initiated in 1947. Included 
in this anthology of American 
writing 100 years ago will be 
Charles A. Dana’s The Revolu- 
tions in Europe; Henry Thoreau’s 
Civil Disobedience; The Poetic 
Principle by Edgar Allan Poe and 
Presidemt James K. Polk’s An- 
nual Message to Congress. | 

Thomas Mann’s Joseph and His 
Brothers is issued by Knopf in a 
one-volume edition, priced $5, this 


month. 


+ . « 

Viking Press will publish Upton 
Sinclair’s newest book. One Clear 
Call, in August. 

* . s 

World Publishing Company will 
issue a reprint of Car] Van 
Doren’s biography, Benjamin 
Franklm, in August ($2.49). 


« 
The Youth of Greece” _ 


. Here, in pam 


situation “a 
OF GREECE. 
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On sale at 


all progressive bookshops 


or order direct from; 


AMERICAN YOUTH FO 


R YOUTH OF GREECE 


307 W. 47 Street, New York City 


: Proceeds from saleg 


& 


will go directly 10 Epon 
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Graham Greene Misses 
“The Heart of the Matter 


re 


. = 


Or has he, in living a life of 
probity and “loving God,” averted 
such an ultimate fate? The au- 
thor thinks so and so does Father 
Rank, who sadly admits that he 
has done little good for people in 
priestly existence. It is this trivial 
sectarian issue which negates the 
author’s technical skill. Buried, 
like an underground volcano, be- 
neath the story of the life of a 
British police officer in a sub- 
jugated land ruled by force, there 
seethes the existence of a subju- 
gated people. 

Not the failure to adhere to 
papal mandates but the impact of 
this social relationship on Scobie’s 
life and work are the real heart 
of the matter. 


Like shadows, the Negro co- 
lonials flit across the pages of 
The Heart of the Matter, their 
minor role a constant reminder 
that the author is rattling the 
bones of a sterile controversy. It 
is rhythmic and musical, this 
rattling, but it is drowned out by 
the theme which Graham Greene 
has avoided. 


~ Out 
Today! 


An important biography 
of the New Party candi- 
date, illustrated with 17 
pages of unusual photo- 
graphs. 8 x ll. 


PAPERBOUND $1.00 


WALLACE 


by 
JAMES WATERMAN WISE 


Published - by 
BONI & GAER, Ine. 
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Chess 
Chatter 


By Jesse 


Starting today, this column, a 
‘regular feature of the. Daity 
Worker, will abso appear jn -all 

editions of the week-end Worker. 
Our readers are invited to send 
in their better games and if space 
permits they will be analysed in 
print. Letters, of course, are al- 
ways welcome: | 
Blindfold chess is always a 
source of wonderment to the aver- 
age chess player. The complexities 
of the game would seem to pre- 
clude the development of simulane- 
ous blindfold play, yet as far back 
as 1857 Louis Paulsen attained the 
then amazing total of 10 games. 
By 1876, Zukertort had added six 


- games; Pillsbury increased the total 


24 in 1919; Breyer added 


to 22 games in 1901; Reti made it 
one in 
1921; Alekhin raised the 
28 in 1926: Koltanowski added two 
games in 1931 but Alekhin soon 
topped this with two more in 1933; 
Koltanowski reached 34 in 1934 and 
this total was the peak ee nine 
years. . 

On Oct. 10, 1943, Miguel Najdort, 
Polish master, stranded in Argen- 
tina at the outbreak of war, broke 


- the world’s record for simultaneous, 


blindfold play by centesting the 
staggering total of 40 boards. The 
achievement was all the more re- 


‘*markable as he faced two. players 
at 


each board, for a total of 80 
opponents, and wound up with a 


- final score of 36 mins, three losses 
and one draw! 


The feat was ac- 
complished in ° 17 hours and 35 


minutes, 


* 


OW - IS THIS marvel done? 


” Wone of the famous masters of 


/ 


SRRVIRLY 
peek 


blindfold chess could give a Ssatis- 
factory explanation, and each seems 
to have had his own system. One 
claims he memorized all the moves 
fm every game; another photo- 


. graphs the changing positions in 


the camera of his mind, — Black- 
burne visualized the actual shape 
of the pieces, while Alekhin saw 


them only symbolically. Pillsbury 


would break off in the middle of 
an exhibition, cover over all the 
positions without hesitation 


‘ expert made this a part of his dis- 


lay), perform a few miscellaneous 
cks with a pack of cards, or any- 
thing else handy, and take up the 
games where he left them. 
One of the most: beautiful of all 
blindfold games is Paul Morphy’s 
brilliant win against an unknown 


opponent at the New Orleans ex- . 


hibition in 1858. 


(a) 10.., O-O 1s correct. 
 (%) To prevent 13 P-K5. 
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‘t+picgap* b 
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1 PACKED AND WHE 
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THE FAMILY | 
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(c) 15..., 
(d) If 18...., 
20 B-BT7. 

(e) If 22.... PxQ; 23 BxP is mate. 

(f) The game cannot be saved, 
but 24... Q-B is better. It would 
lead to 25 P-Bich, N-K4; 26 PxN, 
P-KR4; 27 P-K6ch, K-R2; 28 
B-Q3ch, K-R3; 29 R-B6éch, K-N4 
(best); 30 R-N6ch, K-B5; 31 K-B2 
mating next move. | 

This last example of blindfold 
play is taken from Alekhin’s exhibi- 
tion of 32 games at Chicago in 1933. 


SCOTOH OPENING 


Anderson 
Black 
P-KA 


P-KB3 ig better. . 
R-B3; 19 P-K5, R-N3; 


F 
g 


SEEC en ses 
boabnees 


ie FAN Abas aS 
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14 P-N5 
15 Q-KB4 
16 N-K4 
17 N-Q6! 
18 BxN 

19 P-R5 
20 P-NS6 

21 K-Q2 
22 PxPRch 
23 KR-N 


- Alekhin announced mate in five moves: 
24 R-N&8ch, RxR; 25 NxP/Bich, K-N2; 26 
Q-Réch, KxN; 27 Q- h, K-K; 28 
PxR(Q) mate. If 24 as. 
QxPch, KxR; 26 R-Nch, K-R; '27 Q-Bé6ch, 
K-R2; 28 Q-N7 mate. 

Many players would be pleased if they 
could make such an announcement with 
their eyes on a single board, 


NOTES 
(a) 5... B-N3 or Q-B3 is better. 


The exchanges ae White's ter- 
rain. 


(b) The. Queen tian to be shot — 


at. Q-BS3 is probably best. 

(ec) If 11.., QxQBP; 
threatening B-Q3. 

(d) His only chance to get his 
King out of immediate danger. 

(e) For 24.., Q-Qich, but he is 
just too late. 


12 N-K4 


Ted Tinsley Says 


Britain Offers Us A Guide 
To The Great Outdoor Life 


[JNDER the impression that we are some sort of agency 
for the distribution of magazines, the Daily Worker 


has received a letter from an English magazine called 
The Field, a publication devoted to sports and country living. 

Accompanying the letter was an illustrated brochure wMich re- 
produced a section from The Field’s “Letters to the Editor” departmené. 
I have read these letters through, “and I am convinced that no New 

Yorker, and certainly no East Sider or Flatbush Avenue-ite, can do 
without The Field and its contributions to the full rich life. 

One letter discusses vultures. Another tells of a children’s hunt 
in which the kiddies, astride ponies, set out with a whoop and a halioco 
to run down a fox. A third letter leaps from vultures to condors, and 
describes the flying habits . these latter birds. 

« * 
UT two letters in al struck home. The first of these was 
headlined: DANGERS OF WADING. I give you this brutal docu- . 
ment unedited. Only those of strong heart and deep courage showid 
read further: » 

“Sir—I always enjoy giving an answer to my old friend, Sir 
George Chedwode. I think braces for waders are safer than a belt— 
but I am not inclined to try out Sir George’s method of getting safely 
ashore, although it sounds admirable! 

“Tt have fished Spey for over 50 years, and never yet used * 
wading stick. I am just thinking of taking to one. 

“T have had only one ducking in all those years. It was a dangerous 
pool on Aberlour water. My gillie said: ‘You should | have a wading 
stick here.’ I said: ‘Never used one in my life.’ "Two minutes later £ 


“ was over my head! 


“A good laugh from my gillie!” 
“R. Steuart—Menzies of Culdares, 
Ardilly, Craigellachie.” 
Now you'll have to admit that this is pretty strong stuff, and © 
it’s just such a Spirit as this that strengthens Noel Coward’s belief 
that the British Empire is eternal. The next time I wade in Washington 
Square Park pool, I am certainly going to consider a wading :stick. I 
don’t wdnt any giillie laughing at me now, and I won’t want a giilie 
laughing at me later when I find out what a gillie is, 


« * ™ 


 boany next letter constitutes another footnote on empire, although it 


bears the pastoral headline: SCENE OF HAPPY MEMORIES. 

“Sir.—_I am ‘enclosing a. photograph of a stretch of the river 
Sind in Kashmir—now very much in the public eye—which has probably 
many happy memories for both dry and wet fly enthusiasts from all 
parts of India. 

“The native shown is Jaloo, a shikari of the Sind valley, who 
must be well known to many sportsmen. They will be wondering now 
what will be the fate of one of the most famous fishing haunts in the 
world.” 

“T. H. L. Stebbing (Lt.-Col.)” 4 

Kipling, where art thou? Can it be that the British “withdrew” 
from India without a protocol dealing with the trout in the river Sind? 
Has Mountbatten quitted India withou solving the greatest question 
which faces the Far East: dry fly or wet fly? © 

Many thousands of men and women have recently died along the 
banks of the Sind, but we must be thankful to T. H. L, Stebbing (Lt.- 
Col.) for not letting this distract us from the fate of the trout. These 
are indeed cruel times in which we live, and it takes a — like 
The Field to bring us to our senses, 
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ME ne, mols er eee: | Report MacArthur 


TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION ' ONLY WEAPON WE NGED! 


WILL BE OUR WEA STATES REPUBLICAN 


2 
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Japanese Army — 


NORTH SHENSI (Telepress). — An organization 
closely resembling the former Japanese War Ministry 
and charged with the task of reorganizing a Japanese 
army in the guise of a police force has been established 
by Gen. MacArthur’s Tokyo staff, according to a New 
China News Agency report from Shantung Province. 

Details of this new organization, which goes under 
the code name of “ZF,’’ have been revealed by an expert 
on Japanese affairs who recently arrived in Shantung 
Province. His name is withheld for security reason. 

Japanese recruited to the police at present are taken 
for a five-year period, during which they undergo train- 
ing in battalions numbering 700 to 900 men. It is planned 
to train 300 battalions by the end of 1949. Later Mac- 
Arthur’s staff plans to form mixed brigades from these 
forces, with each brigade comprising one American and 

i a : Tn five Japanese battalions, and with special American, 
fences "i on Me << auxiliary units for such branches as artillery and armored 
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naa aed a ae forces. ‘ee ! 
<a “ZF,” according to. this source, is also launching a 
three-year program for the reconstruction of army and 
air force bases in Japan, the construction of air fields for 
heavy bombers, large army stores, buildings for military 
staffs and strategic roads. Some Japanese engineers are 
said to have refused to take part in this program and 
strikes have been calléd at a number -€ places. 
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Bernadotte Hire ec P ilots to Bomb Soviets 


« 


PALESTINE MEDIATOR BOASTS LONG RECORD OF INTERNATIONAL INTRIGUE—FLED DAILY besienieess EXPOSE 


By Art Shields 


A 


Count Folke Bernadotte, i of the King of 
sweden, heir by marriage to the Manville asbestos millions, 
_and PaleStine “mediator” who wants to give Jerusalem to 
King Abdulla, has a record of law-©— 


less international intrigue in the 
City of New York. 

Bernadotte, whose scheming 
threatens’ the independence of 
Israel today, was engaged in. run-/ 
ning erican aviators into Fin- 


land in violation of American neu-| 
trality laws when the Finnish Gen- 


eral Mannerheim was at war with 
the Soviet Union. 


The Count was conducting his 


bootlegging operations from 4a 
luxurious suite in the Bank of Man- 
hattan Building on 40 Wall St., until 
he was driven out as the result of 
a Daily Worker appeal in January, 
1940. 
Bernadotte had to oun after he 
offered a Daily Worker staff mem- 
ber $750 a month to — the Red 
Army from the air. 
* 

‘AN ANONYMOUS INFORMANT 
had given this writer a telephone 
tip that a Minnish Baron was re- 
cruiting aviators. I was told to 
call a certain number. I dialed the 
number and told Baron. von Bleixen 
that an aviator friend would fly for 
Finland for a price. 

“See Count Folke Bernadotte at 
the Bank of Manhattan Building,” 

. the Baron replied. . 
_ When I presented myself to. the 


Count as a free , Jance newspaper- 
man and told him I knew what he 
was doing, he begged me not to 
write the story. 

“Publicity would be fatal at. this 
stage,” the Count told me. 


“There are laws—,” he continued, 
then checked himself, and the con- 
versation drifted into a talk on war. 

“Finland,” he said with heated 
emphasis, “is the key to the WHOLE 
war,” by which he obviously did 
not mean the war against Hitler. 

I brought the subject back to re- 
jcruiting, however, and in a half 
hour’s conversation the Count virtu- 
ally admitted what he was doing. 


* 


THE DAILY WORKER’S next 
job was to present the royal re- 
jcruiter with an actual aviation 
TpepeRees. # 

A polished young southern Staff 
member, With military training, was 
put on the job. 

Bernadotte jumped at the bait 
when the “Daily” man. sent an 
“agent” to the Bank of Manhattan 


lconfirmed the bargain when the 


“Chaco” war veteran came in per- 
son and promised to see the Finnish 
Minister in) Washington about a 
passport. 

Our story came out Sunday, Jan. 
7, with an eight-column splash on 
two pages. And by Monday the 
present Palestine mediator had 
vanished from the bank building, 
with .a statement in the New York 
Daily News that he had only been 
“advising” aviators, not recruiting 
them. 

| tye 

BERNADOTTE had a long his- 
tory of international intrigue be- 
hind him before he began plotting 
against Israel’s independence. 

As far back as Jan. 3, 1939, the 
New York Times was reporting in 
a dispatch from Stockholm that 
Bernadotte was being discussed as 
the future “king” of a United 
Baltic Kingdom of Lithuania, Lat- 
via and Estonia. | 

The Baltic peoples, however, be- 
came Soviet citizens instead the 
next year. 

Then in the Second World War 
dubious stories were told of the 
Count’s role in Germany as a rep- 
resentative of the International Red 
Cross. 

And today the Count ts being 


Building: with a story of a wonder- 
ful aerial veteran of the Chaco war 
between Paraguay and Bolivia. 
The Count offered him $750 a 
jmonth, with insurance to boot. He 


denounced by the State of Israel as 
pro-Arab, and by the Soviet Union 
as pro-Arab and pro-British, as he 
proposes that the Jews yield the 
ancient city of Jerusalem and the 


potentially rich Negev area to the 
Trans-Jordan regime of King Ab- 
dulla, whom the British .Govern- 
ment is backing. 

* 

' BERNADOTTE would also give 
the Arabs a veto over Jewish for- 
eign policies and immigration. 

‘All this in violation of the de- 
cision of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council for partition of 
Palestine and independence of the 
Jewish and Arab states. 

So crude was Bernadotte that the 
Soviet delegate, Andrei Gromyko, 
remarked that the Count’s proposals 
“could not have been made any- 
where but in the foreign office of 
the United Kingdom.” 

Bernadotte’s Palestine proposals, 
including his plan to take Haifa, 
the oil port, from the Jews, and 
make it a “free port,” are also 
highly pleasing to the American oil 
interests. 

The Count himself is, financially 
speaking, largely a creature of the 
Morgan interests. His wife, Estelle 
Manville, was the daughter’ of 
Hiram Manville, the founder of the 
$200,000,000 Manville fortune, who 
turned control of the company over 
to J. P. Morgan & Co. 

: * 

THE COUNT married the Man- 
ville heiress three days after a 
luncheon visit with old J. P. Mor- 
gan, Jr., himself. The wedding at 
Pleasantville, N. J., cost several 


COUNT BERNADOTTE 


the New York Times ecstatically 
reported. 

Bernadotte was living in the sun 
of publicity in those days, as Presi- 
dent Hoover gave him a White 
House luncheon and other digni- | 
taries rushed to do him honor. 

But he didn’t want any publicity 


‘when he was by-passing neutrality 
‘laws in his search for anti-Soviet 


‘bomber pilots. 


Bernadotte, as the Daily Worker 
pointed out, comes from a long line 
of foreign ‘agents, beginning with 
his great-grandfather, Jean Baptiste 
Bernadotte, the French’ general 
whom Napoleon placed on Sweden’s 


throne. . 
When you hear the name Berna- 


“hundreds of thousands of dollars,” | 


dotte of Sweden, beware! 


Garden Mass Meeting to Open CP Convention 


of the Communist 


cratic forces to guarantee that the 


!neighborhood contacts. 


Party, informed the national office Committee 
of the Communist Party that Or-/ Party, will also hear Foster as key- 
ban had been designated to attend note speaker, and Councilman Ben- 
as observer-delegate. jamin J. Davis. 


Orban is scheduled to the open- * 
ing session in Madison Square} DAVIS THIS WEEK declared 


Laszlo Orban, Hungarian MP and 
a member of the Cental Committee 
of the Hungarian Working People’s 
Party; has applied for a visa to 
attend the National Convention of 


“Let them see our party in con- 
vention, shaping the substance of 
history,” Thompson declared. “Let 
them compare the Party of the Sco- 
cialist future of America with the 


American people deliver a smash- 
ing blow to reaction 2nd warmon- 
gering in the November elections.” 

A statement from Robert Thomp- 
son, chairman of the New York 


. the Communist Party in New York 


Aug. 3-6. | 
A letter from Mattias. Rakosi, 
general Secretary of the Hungarian 


Garden on-Friday evening, Aug. 2. 
The Garden meeting, which is 
sponsored by the New tines State 


that the Garden must be “a packed 
demonstration of the determina- 
tion of workers and other ne 


State Committee, urged all Com- 
munists to arrange their time to 
lbe present and _to bring shop and 


bankrupt hoopla of the Republican 
and Democratic parties of a dying 


imperialism.” 


Se 


—_ 


a. Gls Rooker 
In Home Purchases 


By Bernard Burton 
A national scandal is brew- 
ing over the sales of homes 


to veterans desperate for a 
place to live. Enough reports 
of veterans overcharged for 


inferior homes have filtered 
through the big business press to 
indicate that the racket is not re- 
stricted to isolated areas. Build- 
ing scandals have been disclosed 
from the Hanlon Homes in Balti- 
more to the Southern Homesite in 
Fresno, Calif. 


Veterans desperate for a place to 
live. One of the slickest deals was. 
that of William J. Levitt, promi- 
nent Long Island. builder, who had 
been plugged across the country as 
almost a “public benefactor” with 
his low-cost homes~ for veterans. 
Levitt’s reputation now has taken 
a nosedive before the eyes of the 
thousands of x-Gre occupying the 
houses. 
| But when Levitt built his Island] 
‘Tress, L. I. development it was 
» broadcast as a “new hope” for GI's. 


Before construction even got un- 
_.derway the 2,000 homes were con- 
_ tracted for. The proposition was 
that veterans could rent for $60 a 
month or purchase at $6,900. The 
vets rented,. with Levitt encourag- 
ing rentals rather than outright 


purchases. 
re 


: COURSE, there! were a num- 
Her of “short cuts” taken by-Levitt 
to insure lower-costs and higher 


‘would be increased from 
Rents already paid in could 


use of non-union labor and em- 
ployment of speed-up methods. The 
houses were wood-frame and_shin- 
gle, and basements were omitted. 

In addition, all leases contained 
legal restrictive covenants, provid- 
ing that none other but members 
of the “Caucasian race” could oc- 
cupy the premises. The leases “per- 
mitted” the “employment and main- 
tenance of other than Caucasian 
domestic servants.” 


But these ugly facts were ignored 
as Levitt’s reputation as “builder- 


philanthropist” zoomed, Levitt not 
only gave priority to veterans, but 
even subdivided the eligibility of 
ex-Gl’s according to. their service 
records, 

The New York Times of ‘oct. 31. 
1946, reported: “The. priorities will 
go first to veterans who earned bat- 
tle stars, then those with loverseas| 
service, and finally to veterans of 
the American theatre, Mr. Levitt 
said.” 

That, however, was in 1946. Came 
1948 and Levitt assumed 2 new 
look to the 2,444 veterans in Levit- 
town, official name of i com- 
munity. ‘ 


* 


RECENTLY, the rentets were 
notified that they had to buy or get 
oyt. And if they did buy, the price 
was now $8,000 instead of the $6,900 
originally set. Furthermore, pend- 
ing afrangements to buy, rentals. 
to $65. 
| net be 
applied toward the ‘purchase price. 


fore delivering his ultimatum to the 
vets who were already stretching 
their incomes to meet the rentals 
(they also had to pay for heating 
and utility costs). 

For on Jan. 1, 1948, all price ceile 
ings on homes went out of existence. 
Prior to that date builders were 
compelled to set ceiling prices be- 
fore receiving clearance on ‘Coli- 
struction priorities. That, inci- 
dentally, was part of Pviority Reg- 
ulation 33, which was an executive 
regulation. and which President 
Truman permitted to expire with- 
out even a whispered protest. 

* 


LEVITT’S SLICK PLANS, how- 
ever, are running into trouble. The 
residents of Levittown—veterans of 


back. The GI Bill of Rights, they 
declare, was not enacted in order 
to provide easy money for. specu- 
lators. 

A number of Levittown organiza- 
tions are moving into action against 
Levitt, hitting where it hurts most— 
in his pocket. -They are bringing 
their case to the public and fore- 
warning prospective customers for 
homes which Levitt is ‘still building. 
The Wallace-for-President Com- 
mittee of Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ties is sparking a letter-writing 
campaign to the Federal Housing 
Administration calling for action to 
halt rent incréases and forced. pur- 
chases. The committee. has also 
demanded retention-of the original 


There was good. reason. for Levitt 
waifing. ust :etem Jams ct ifs; hoes etedine 


price .of $6,990 as .-well..as 


Normandy, Anzio, Iwo Jima—refuse p 
to be sucked in and they’re fighting | 
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soe BVITTS BUILDING 


HOMES AT $6,990. 
BY MASS METHODS} 


Hundreds of Orders Received #. 
inf. 2,000-Unit Community 
in- Hempstead Area 


« 


£ | [STORE CENTER - INCLUDED 


|Veterans’. Hoysipig Is Speeded | 
Also at Laurelton and Near 
Jabkeon. Heights 
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THIS IS THE WAY the Levitt 
homes were ballyhooed a4 year ago 
when the company announced its 
building plans. 


SEEK TO EXTEND — 
CHILE STRIKEBREAKING 
SANTIAGO (ALN).— President 


Gonzalez Videla of Chile, who re- 


federation of Labor, has asked that 
all “Communists” 


their vote in union as well as na- 
tional elections. Videla had pre- 
viously applied the term “Commu- 
nist” to all militant unionists, 
whether Communist or not. Chilean 
Sen. Salvador Qcampo has accused 
the President of acting as strike- 
breaker for U. S. monopolists with 
interests in Chile, among whom he 


heim Copper ‘interests, Bethlehem 
Steel, American Smelting Co., du- 


‘Pont,. Borax Consolidated; the Grace}. 


tion of restrictive: sovenan 


ted Line @nd.Duncets'Box. Rae 


cently broke up~the Chilean Con-| 


be deprived of | 


named the Anaconda and Guggen-| 


~ Demo Suicide Seen 


~_ As Dixie 


~ OnLabor, Negroe 


By Joseph North 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Democratic . convention, of 
1948 was doubly haunted—by a man who is dead and by 


one who is very much alive. 


form invoked the memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt like 
medicitie men mumbling some magic incantation.- Simul- 
taneously their fear of the living—Henry A. Wallace—moti- 


vated most of what they did. 


For the spirit of FDR is not here, despite the fervid 
assurances of Jimmy Roosevelt and the pretty oratory of 
Helen Gahagan Douglas. It is elsewhere and this fact 
'- weighed heavily on the seating delegates in Cunvention 
Hall. I talked to many of them and it cropped up in nearly 


© 


everything they said. 

They know Henry Wallace’s 
forces will be under this same roof 
within a week and this fact had 
much to do with the brawling that 
emerged on the civil right issue, 
the gestures toward labor on the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the tortured reso- 
lution on Israel. You could almost 
see the wire jerk as the delegates 
Staged an “ovation” for Congress- 
man William Dawson, Negro rep- 
resentative from Illinois, and for 
A. F. Whitney, president of the 
railway trainmen, the only labor 
notable who could be lured onto 
the platform. You could almost 
hear Less Biffle, of the Senate in- 
mer circle, pass word around to 
give the boys a great big hand. “We 
need the Negro and labor vote, 
boys.” But despite such frenzied 
pleas the Dixicrats sat heavily on 
their hands. 

* 


“IT IS NOT EASY to persuade 
anybody to commit suicide, and 
so the galleries saw some few sparks 
of life such as flared up when 
George L. Vaughn, Negro delegate 
from St. Louis, urged the adoption 
of the minority report of the Cre- 
dentials Committee. This demand- 
ed the exclusion of the Mississippi 
delegation because it pledged un- 
alterable opposition: to Truman’s 
candidacy for his civil rights ges- 
tures. What happened here is 
worth recounting in detail because 
I believe it reveals most clearly how 
wires were pulled behind the scenes. 
You can see the yawning gulf be- 
tween word and deed. 

As Vaughn got going and vigor- 
ously reminded the delegates that 
civil rights of the Negro people were 
already guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution and the 14th Amendment, 
violent heckling started on the floor. 
When mentioned the Mississippi 
delegation a roar of boos came up 
from the Bourbons. 

The atmosphere, hitherto as quiet 
as Tamerlane’s tomb, suddenly grew 
tense, and angry knots of Southern 
delegates formed in the aisles. Sen. 
Barkley, of Kentucky, then at ‘the 
chair, appeared flustered and alarm- 
ed. He called for a voice vote, and 
from where I sat, near the plat- 
form, it was impossible to tell 
whether the roars of ‘No’ were 
louder than those of ‘Aye’. But 
the Kentuckian promptly ruled that 
the majority of delegates favored 
the resolution to seat the Negro- 
hating Mississippi delegation. : 


{ley jumped to the platform and 


galleries-would have welcomed it— 


Dictates 


The kingmakers on the plat- 


WHEN INDIVIDUAL CRIES 
arose from the floor for a roll call, 
the chairman divulged that a “gen- 
tleman’s agreement” had _. been 
reached in the Credentials Com- 
mittee that a voice vote would suf- 
fice. 

By this time the galleries which 
had filled by late evening were 
stormily applauding Vaughan, the 


ed the Negro people be given their 
Constitutional guarantees. A num- 
ber of. delegates clamored for the 
right to speak; particularly those 
from the big states where the Ne- 
gro vote is decisive. _— 

John F. Shelley, chairman of the 
California delegation, stood on the 
table, shouting for recognition. At 
this moment Barkley announced the 
microphone had broken down. Shel- 


after a few words with gavel-pound- 
ing Barkley, the Kentuckian an- 
nounced that California wanted it 
recorded that it opposed the major- 
ity report to seat the Mississippians. 
In rapid order the following states 
did likewise: New York, Illinois, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Iowa, Minnesota, Nevada, 
Washington, Wisconsin, District of 
Columbia. Their votes would have 
totalled over 500—about 40 percent 
of the 1,234 delegates here. But 
it never came to a roll call. 

It did not because the leading 
figures here had decided in advance 
to go through this rigmarole, give 
the anti-Truman Mississippians a 
pounding, allow the big states with 
the big Negro vote to go on record 
against the Bourbons, but not to 
push the issue to the point where 
the Dixiecrats could be defeated. 
For defeat theni, they could—many 
observers felt—had any recognized 
leader put up a fight at this point. 

But where was Helen Douglas? 
Or Jimmy Roosevelt? Or any of 
the ADA people? The convention 
rules provide a roll-call vote if one- 
fifth of the delegates wanted one. 
And had the Democrats really been 
in earnest about civil rights they 
could have licked the ranting Mis- 
sissippians.. But no leader emerged 
from his corner fighting like Hell 
to get a roll call vote and stir up 
enough delegates toe defeat the 
Bourbons. 

* 
THE ROARING CROWDS in the 


as would millions of Americans 


Missouri Negro, because he demand-/j 


By Max Gordon 


the minority report containing the 
challenge, and it would have passed 
easily with an honest vote. 

But by previous arrangement of 
all factions of the party, including 
the “liberals,” Convention Chairman 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas, was per- 
mitted to declare the minority re- 
port defeated on a highly question- 
able voice vote. 

His decision was unchallenged 
though a rollcall vote could have 
been demanded by only a fifth of 
the convention. 

Thus, despite their platform de- 
feat on civil rights, and the “bolt” 
of the Mississippi delegation and 
half the Alabama group, the tories 
emerged with their power in the 
party still virtually unscathed. 


* 


ALTHOUGH the convention 
voted in the name of the Truman 
program to make more specific its 
promises regarding anti-lynch, anti- 
politax, and FEPC legislation, as 
well as ending segregation in the 
armed forces, Administration lead- 
ers fought against the move. 
They preferred, in the name of 
“unity,” to keep the civil rights 
much more general and meaning- 
less. | 

But the delegates, haunted by the 
Wallace spectre in their various 
States and districts, overrode the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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8| Wall Street and its political serv- 


Point of Order 


In place of the Taft-Hartley Act, the Democrats 
propose a Hartley-Taft Act. 

The only thing that could be done with the civil 
rights plank is build a fenée on which to straddle. 


TY PHILLY it was Truman, lst place; 
Barkley, 2nd place—In November, if : 
ya do well, both may come in 8rd. 


Truman’ s bite, they say, 


is no worse 


convention managers. 


By ALAN MAX 


* * * 


It’s rumored the Republicans may spend half the 
campaign asking votes for the Democrats just to 
preserve the .2-party system. 


* > e 


Many a top laber leader drew this profound 


cenclusion from 


the twe conventions held so far 


in Philly: “Dewey? Ne good. Truman? A washout. 
This: leaves us with mo course but te strike out 


Abe om ouriewn an@:fight Wallace’: 5. © oo. F: 
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weedledee Platform 
Tips Hat to Liberalism 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Democratic Party convention could have taken didi 
action to smash the power of the “White Supremacy” Tories of the South. 
The convention leaders rejected the chance, and once again Wall Street’s moguls 
who dominate the-party engineered a deal which permitted their feudal allies to continue 
to corrupt National and Southern politics. | 
The chance came when foes of Rankinism dramatically challenged on the conven- 
tion floor a Credentials Committee report seating the “Lily-White” delegates of Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina and Virginia. _ 


——_ 


The bulk of the delegates favored® 


-IThe strengthening of the plat- 
form in this regard will unquestion- 
ably help along the Democratic tac- 
tic of putting a New Deal disguise 
on their party. But it does not 
change its dundamental character, 
nor does it weaken to any great 
degree the hold of the tories upon 
it. 
* 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S call for 
a special session of Congress on 
housing, civil rights and prices is 
also a cynical campaign effort to 
give -the party a “liberal” look. 

It does, however, give the people 
an opportunity to force both par- 
ties to put up or shut up on their 
platform =promises. The __ session, 
which has been called for July 26, 
can and should be the center of a 
powerful mass movement te compel 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law and 
the draft, and to force through 
genuine housing, civil rights and 
anti-inflation legislation. It may 
require defensive action against a 
new Mundt-Nixon Dill. 

The fact that the new party con- 
vention will be held on the week-| 
end before the session, gives the 
Wallace movement an excellent op- 
portunity to take the lead in the 
public battle for these laws. 

The efforts to dress up the party 
cannot, however, cover up the fact 
that. the Democratic Party came to 
Philadelphia a craven creature of 


j 


ants of the South, and that it left 
Philadelphia with its nature un-} 
changed. 


IT WAS THIS NATURE which 
dictated the choice of Harry Tru- 
man as presidential candidate, and 
Alben. Barkley as vice-presidential 
nominee; which shaped its plat- 
form; which determined its main 
campaign line. | | 

It was this, too, that produced the 
atmosphere of decline and decay, 
of defeatism and hopelessness that 
overhung the convention proceed- 


The convention named Tuman as. 


j candidate *because ‘the: party's real) 


masters wanted it that way. 

Thev desire as Dewey-Warren vic- 
tory and a Republican Congess. 
[The Truman - Barkley ticket is a 
weak challenge to such a victory, 
and ensures too that the Demo- 
catic campaign will be kept within 
the bounds of Wall Street’s policy. 

The pitiful weakness of the so- 
called “Liberal” elements of the 
party were exposed by the colossal 
failures of the attempted “booms” 
for Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas~and Sen. Claude Pep- 
per. Neither could muster a tenth 
of convention strength though they 
were supposedly apos:les of the New 
Deal. 

* 

THE MAIN LINE of the Demo- 
cratic campaign this fall was out- 
lined by convention chairman Sam 
Rayburn, the Democratic ‘leader in 
the House of Representatives. 

“Today the United States just 
can’t afford to be governed by a 
party which can’t do big things 
well,” Rayburn told the gathering. 
“Today the Western civiliation that 
depends on us is challenged by thé 
totalitarianism of the left as ruth- 
lessly as it was threatened by the 
totalitarianism of the right a few 
years ago. 

“No, with the Republican ‘ad- 
ministrative efficiency’ talk about, 
we would never have had the great 
American Air Force, the atomic 
bomb or the Marshal: Plan. And 
where would we be today without 
any of them?” 

Thus the Democratic Party will 
plead that Communism [presents 
the Nation with a great crisis, 
which only the Democrats are big 
enough to handle aggressively. 

With such an obscene, warlike | 
attitude, the Democrats could 
scarcely wage a real struggle 
against reaction at home, as its 
orators drearily, repeatedly prom- 
‘ised to do at Cenvention Hall. 

- ; 

PITCHING ITS CAMPAIGN on 
vhis note, the Democratic platform 
was perhaps even more savage in 
its anti-Communism and rede 
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Togliatti’ s Attempted Assassination Seen 
As ‘Fruit of Marshall Plan Intervention’ 


ROME, ( By Cable).—Demands for the resignation of the DeGasperi government 
poured in from all over Italy immediately after the news was received of the criminal 
attempt upon the life of Palmiro Togliatti, leader of the Italian Communist Party. Popu- 
Jar indignation swept the masses all over Italy and a general strike was immediately pro- 


claimed in every town by trade union councils. 


-_ 


Workers left the factories before > 
the call for a general strike and |SPponsible. 
held spontaneous demonstrations} A resolution approved by the 
in the streets. The workers imme-|workers at the Fiat auto plant in 


diately understood that the Chris- 
tian Democrat government's 
criminal policies of hate and divi- 
sion of the Italian people was re- 


‘Reaction Turns To Murder 


GLIATTI, beloved leader of the Italian Communist 

Party, has been shot by an assassin whose foul mouth 
spluttered the same alibi used by that other reactionary 
criminal, John Wilkes Booth, the assassin of Abraham 
Lincoln—‘“I am shooting tyranny.” 

This vile hypocrisy has been the shield of every 
‘bandit, desperado, and assassin who has hated the march 
of the people. , 

_ It was the insolent sneer not only of Lincoln’s mur- 
derer, but .it also was used by the murderers of Jean 
_Jaures, great French Socialist assassinated in 1914 for 
opposing the war; it was shouted by the Junkers who 
murdered: Rosa Luxembourg and Karl Liebknecht, Ger- 
man working class leaders in 1919. The same brutal in- 
sanity inspired the enraged “radical” who put the fatal 
bullets into the body of Lenin in 1921 and hastened his 
death. 
| Assassinations and dhinderbun violence are the in- 
evitable weapons of anti-democratic conspiracy today. 
They are the weapons of the trusts and their agents at 
moments when popular resistance to reaction endangers 
the privileges and profits of the ruling capitalist cliques. 
= cal » 


people at the Fiat plant demanded 
the resignation of the President and 
Interior Minister Scalba. Workers 
7 


assassination of the Italian Socialist, Matteoti, 
was the signal for the rape of Italy by Mussolini’s 
Black Shirt fascists. Does the effort to murder Commu- 
nist leader Togliatti herald a similar conspiracy? Murder 
of Communists has been on the increase in Italy under. 
the influence of the quislings who are trying to barter 
Italian independence to the financiers of Wall Street. 
Communists were ambushed and assassinated in the re- 
cent elections in Sicily. With a crude but accurate sense 
of politics, the Sicilian bandit-murderers of Communists 
_have applied for Marshall Plan assistance. Are they not 
engaged in the “great crusade’? Are they not fighting 
for “elvilization” and “our way of life”? 
3 * -. « 
IOLEN CE, murder and crime are growing wherever 
Marshall Plan penetration is the greatest, wherever 
our money is being rushed to subsidize the political gang- 
sterism of Washington’s allies in the “cold. war” against 
y democracy. Look at Greece—daily executions of scores 
of patriots, labor leaders, and Communists fighting and 
dying to free their land from monarchist tyranny. Look 
at China—wholesale arrests every day of students, work- 
ers, and patriots. Terrorism spreads throughout Latin 
America: under the spur of the State Department and the. 
FBI—the ‘agents of the Marshall Plan’s empire. ‘Prestes 
is hunted in Brazil. Neruda is hunted in Chile. In Cuba, 
the Communist leader of.sugar workers is shot down in 
cold blood::-*The list is long and growing every hour. 
: The Truman-Marshall Doctrine is financing national 
betrayal, murder, and reaction all over the globe. That 
s the shame of Washington’s foreign policy today. The 
attempt on Togliatti was.made by a “pro-American’’' 
quisling. Will the Marshall Plan finance new murders in 
France? Will Washington’s ‘Project X’—the secret 
_ fund for treason in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
subsidize assassinations in Czechoslovakia, Poland? 
« The bullets that were aimed at Togliatti were aimed 
at democracy, at peace; at the working class. They were 
aimed, ‘therefore, at the real interests of the American 
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Turin said that all the working |* 


|cative attitude of police forces at 


|cialist Party also approved a reso- 
lution that charged the government 


_|tini, member of the Socialist Party, 


-| year-old © Sicilian 
$12.06 ‘student. Pals 


of the Fiat foundry at Ghisa have 
also asked for the immediate resig- 
nation of the De Gasperi govern- 
ment. 
SIMILAR RESOLUTIONS were 
approved in nearly every factory 
und o--ce in Turin, Milan, Naples, 
Leghorn and all over Italy. 


‘In Rome a general strike was 
immediately proclaimed by thou- 
sands of workers who poured into 
the streets asking for the govern- 
ment’s resignation. Police charged 
the crowd in the Piazza Colonna 
near Parliament House. Three 


police fired on the demonstrators. 
In Leghorn, the people occupied 
police barracks. Two workers were 
killed in .Pisa. During a demon- 
stration a fascist fired on the 
crowd and wounded two workers 
and a policeman. 
| In’ Genoa, workers captured po- 
lice tanks. Some policemen joined } 
with workers in a demonstration 
shortly after other cops fired on 
the crowd killing four workers. In. 
Naples, two more workers were 
killed. 
mi * 
INDIGNATION IS GROWING 


all over Italy because of the provo- 


the order of Interior Minister 


Scelba. 


The Communist Party approved J 
resolution which charged that the 
government's campaign of hate and 
violence against the working people 
and their parties had set the 
weapon in. the hands of the man 
who attempted the assassination. 

The resolution declared that the 
hired assassin is the executor of a 
crime caused by the atmosphere of 
provocation, and violence deliber- 
ately created by Minister of the 
Interior Scelba and the De Gasperi 
government. 

“May the workers and free men 
all over the country rise in indig- 
mant protest te demand freedom for 
republican legality, for the citizen’s 
freedom and for the resignation of 
the discordant and famine govern- 
ment of civil war,” says the resolu- 
tion. 

* | 


THE LEADERSHIP of the So- 


was responsible for the crime. The 
resolution says “our solidarity with 


plete. The Italian peéoplé will dem- 
onstrate that they do not want to 
be ruled by police.” 

Vice President of the government 
Giovanni Porzio declared that the 
country wants a government: of 
peace. Members of the Republican 
parliamentary greup seem disposed 
to ask a government of republican 
unity. 

The government was ‘accused by 
opposition deputies in today’s ses- 
sion of Parliament. Senator Par- 


declared that. Scelba must go. ol 
Togliatti was assailed at the doors 
of Parliament by a youth who fired 
point blank as the popular Commu- 
nist leader walked between two po- 
licemen, He was reported ‘out of 
danger” after a 55-minute operation 
af Rome’s Polyclinic hospital. 
The attempted assassin was An- 
tonio Ballante Di Durazzo, a 25- 
University law] 


IN A MESSAGE adaressed to To- 
-2.. Poster, chairman 


workers were wounded when the/ 


gene Dennis, general secretary, de- 
clared that the attempt on his life 
“is a fruit of American imperialism’s 
policy of intervention in Italy’s af- 
fairs and its cultivation of forces 
of resurgent fascism through its 
servants—the De Gasperi govern- 
ment and the clerical reactionaries.” 


' The message expressed shock and | 
the ardent wish for Togliatti’s re- 
‘covery, pledging that the Commu- 


nist Party of the United States will 


re-double its efforts to mobilize the 


American people against the “policy 
of American imperialism which in 
its drive to world domination and 
war encourages and incites violence 
against champions of people in all 


countries.” 

Other statements condemning ‘the 
attempted assassination came from 
Italian Americans and labor leaders 
in the United States. 

Vite Magli, national secretary of 
the Garibaldi Society termed it a 
violence endangering the peace of 
the world. “It is of the utmost 
necessity. that all precautions be 
taken against these people, and that 
De Gasperi, instead of thinking how 
to restrict the rights of labor, be 
made to clear Italy of its neo- 
fascists.” | 

Michael Salerno, in the name of 
American Communists of Italian 
origin, cabled the executive Com- 
mittee_of the Italian Communist 
re “We are deeply indignant at 
the attempt on the life of the be- 
loved leader of the Communist Party 
and peoples’ champion, . Palmiro 
Togliatti. Italian-American Com- 
munists, wishing for his speedy re- 


tion to struggle against Wall Street 
war-mongering, which is responsible 
for the wave of terror in Italy and 
throughout the world.” 

Max Perlow, ‘secretary-treasurer, 
United Furniture Workers, CIQ 
termed it “‘a desperate attempt to 
kill the liberties of the people and 
to intimidate them into submission. 

James Griesi, president and Mich- 
ael -Garramone, general manager, 
local 333 United Public Workers, 
CIO, declared the attempt “repre« 
sents the continued attacks by the 
forces of reaction in Italy to destroy 
the aspirations of the Italian people 
to establish a free and democratic 
nation.” 

Pietro Lucchi, international sec- 
retary-treasurer, Fur and Leather 
'Workers Union, recalied that he 
had met Togliatti 18 months ago, 
and paid tribute to his work to main- 
tain unity between the Communists 
and Socialists. 


44th St. Gallery 


presents 


CERAMICS BY 
‘Cooperativg Design’ 
‘Cups and Saucers, 

Mugs, Pitchers, 


Dinner Plates, 
Bowls, etc. 


Modern Design 
Priced from 90¢ to $4.50 


133 WEST 44 STREET’ 


‘N.Y.C. 18 CH 3-6410 
Frem 10:45 a.m, to 8:30 p.m. 


covery, reaffirmed their determina-- 


our Communist comrades is com-/~, 


lof the Communist Party, and Eu-| 
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{sumed than in several years. | Even the once-lowly can opener 
In 1946, the per capita consump-|and Ford car are in the upper 


7 | | tion of flour was 153.4 pounds; in| brackets. A can opener these days 
e ; § 1947 it was 144.2. A 15 percent cut|sells from 10 cents to $5.95 for wall- 
is expected in bread consumption |jynes, The latest Ford is priced 


this year. | ial 
cent drop is expected in 1948 over all the gadgets are added. The new- 


1947, following a decrease of two|est model is up nine percent over 
percent in 1947 over the year before. | last — Pligg =) irons cost & 
When milk is selling in New York| mere to $20. Automatic coffee 
th yoni from $8.95 to $28.75. 


City at about 23 cents a quart and 
butter is near the $1 mark, what/And so on up fer automatic washers 


. By Louise Mitchell else could be ‘expected! (Continued on Page 6) 
The biggest issue facing the American people—the rapid decline of their living Y | — 


httlinrds resulting from the price-gouging by the trusts and war preparations of the + | 
 government—failed to receive even token recognition from the two old parties convening 
at Philadelphia. — 

This decline has enormously 

speeded up in the past two years. 

. ‘There is growing impoverishment of 
workers in the midst of the greatest 
‘abundance known to man and this 
inescapable Paradox of capitalism 
is the most important economic 
‘fact of the time. 

The postwar dream of homes,| 
electric washing machines, tele- 
vision ‘sets, cars, clothing and magic 
gadgets—for those who helped beat 
the enemy has flown out of the 

window. Instead, three years after 
the war, at the door of almost every 
home stands the profiteér, the wolf 
known as the HCL. What is more, 


~ high prices are forcing workers to 
eat md meat, bread, milk and buter. 
t a3 | * 

NEWSPAPERS REPORT that the \ _ | 

inflationary spiral continues at. | | ms 
break-neck speed and business eco- : — i | / 
nomists ‘warn that when production : nei ae a | a runt ers 
is geared to armaments, “hyper- 
inflation” will become a household 
_ word. A leading financial service ad- 
mitted recently that low-income 
families are being pushed out of 
the buying market by top-heavy 


prices. It estimated that the de- | : : ' | ‘ | | | 
es oe een | 2 | PROMPT PRINTING PRESS, Inc. 
Express Deliveries of Insured NOW! 


‘READY-T0-SHIP” Parcels | Youcan.send 


somewhere between $5 to $10 pillion 
CLOTHING @® FOOD and 
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a year. Breaking these statistics | , 
down to terms we can understand, 

_ iit means that workers need at least 1m the & 
13 months wages or more to pay pining 
the price of living for 12 months. 

This is not news to housewives. 
They are staggering under the} 1946, and profits are at their high- food, clothing, medical and dental 10 ISSR le Boye Sewing 
weight of the heaviest food bills in|est in history. attention and recreation they need. Machines 
history. For example, the price of| ONE-FOURTH OF THE CON-| The Bureau of Agriculture Econ- SEND FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY . | ae 


loin of lamb is now $1.50 a pound,|SUMERS are expected to spend be-| omy admits that in 1948 the public 


pork chops are ‘at about 95 cents,|yond their incomes In 1948, Consum-| way pe eating less meat, poultry and |i ale wet iy LD TO U ® ; STS INC, 
° : : oh 
NF I 5) 


—wred Wright, in UE News (United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers) 


steaks and roasts skyrocketing to|jers Union reports. The U. S. Bu- 2 

$1.25 and $1.35. And meat prices/reau of Labor Statistics holds that|2TY Products than in 1947. Total a Pp : ass Rigeoe bn _ age + ne ‘ : 

@re predicted to go even higher}/a minimum budget for four calls|meat consumption on a per capita Bratt 2 “a . 

because Of-an acute shortage. for a weekly wage of $67, but other! basis will be. down seven percent; BRONX AGENCY EMRA MFG. & TRADING CO. 
In February, the Department of|BLS statistics show that a worker |fruit, three percent; sugar, two per- 2710 Third Ave. (cor. 146 St.) MO 9-6761 

Agriculture revealed that cattle-|in manufacturing industry orly|cent; and coffee, four percent. 


raisers, were selling their breeding|Makes an. average of $52 a week, * 

stock because of high prices, A|While the average wage for non-| FLOUR SALES are sagging con- OFFICE AND MI MEO SUPPLI ES | 
shortage was inevitable. But our Deel goods industries is under|siderably because of high prices. 
glorious private enterprise system, | $48.50. _ Last year the industry ground out G St tj ‘4 

thought nothing of it especially); Figure out the weekly loss your-|330 million sacks of flour. Today it ensup . a 10mMner 7 O. 
since housewives are now paying/|self. A large portion of the Ameri-|is down to 260 million sacks. Less 8 W est ATth Stre ot a} Cast 1ath Street 


double the rates in effect when price|can families are running inio debt bread, cake, cookies. and other i , 
controls: were lifted in the fall ofjand doing without the necessary | bakery products are being con- ; BRyant 9-8376- 8377 GRamercy / 7211-7212 
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WILLIAM Z. FOSTER: “Julius Fuchik speaks JOSEPH NORTH (Daily Worker) : “This book 


not only for the Czech working class but for is a battle won. Yes, this is the story of the 
Communist man, the new man operas from 


the They Sey About—- 


ILIDS FUCHIK’S . all progressive humanity. ... The example of 

his life and death brings honor and glory to the blood, the muck, the witless \anarchy of a 
| dying order. This book cries to be brought out 
by the hundreds of thousands. For the Gom- 


EUGENE DENNIS: “This book will help Com- sie 
Ne oO f es Fr Om munists and non-Communists alike to acquire munist is the greatest story in — i today.” 


the name: Communist.” 


a new, deeper understanding of what it means 
to be a Communist. It will teach them how te 


| Th e G 3: I I oO 4 Ss meet Fuchik’s ‘ordeal by fire’ in the crucible fies the Marxist fighter. The pepaneary he 
he fi ism.” gives us is durable—it will do for several gen- 

ed to eye ee - erations. ig intend to spread this book, a as far 

Printin 000 | SID STEIN (New Jersey): “There are blazing as we can.’ : 

det (Ap ril) — 6, copies answers ‘to many questions compressed into the 


2nd Printing (May) — 7,900 copies pages of this book. .... We will introduce GIL GREEN (Chicago): “This book is a 


Fuchik to those who aspire to live as he lives magnificent testament of Communist heroism.” 


3rd Printing (July) — 11,500 copies | —for he never died.” } 
| NEW TIMES (Moscow): “Fuchik’s book is a 


Goal 100,000 Copies! _ HOWARD FAST (Masses & Mainstream): “A document testifying to. the greatness of man’s 


unique, exalting, terrifying study of men put spirit... . It is the embodiment in living hu- 
man. images and deeds of the ideology and out- 


| o the hi t test... and venant between 
BUY IT AT YOUR CLUB OR LOCAL | hs ey erage eae a look of the most advanced part of mankind, 


the Communist Party and the human race.” 


WORKERS AND Pp ROGRESSIVE | the part to which the future belongs.” 


BOOKSHOP, ONE FOR YOURSELF LEON ALEXANDER (People’s World): “Here 7 
: is a book that millions should read to find again SAMUEL SILLEN: “In these pages, so mugnifi- 


AND . rWO FOR FRIENDS within themselves a clearcut faith in the poten- cently unlabored, so shrewd in observation, so 
tialities of mankind.” rich in the love of life, Fuchik has left an en-— 


Pr ice 60¢ during work of literature. This book is a noble 

PHIL BART (Philadelphia): “Every anti-fas- participation in the continuing fight—how 

N E W. ¢€ ENTUR Y PUBLISHE R S cist, everyone who loves democracy should read much closer now to our own beanegreaene 
832 eaten, New York. cheb N. Wee this book. To every Communist it is a must.” the monstrous inhumanities of fascism. 


FRED BLAIR (Milwaukee): “Fuchik personi- 
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While. the spotlight will be on the New Party conven- 
tion in Philadelphia next week, a development of equal 


pcr to » young people will be taking place—the for- 
=) mation of a national progressive |. 

— 1! youth organization. { 

: — FROM Immediately following the New 
Party convention, a youth conven- |, 


tion will assemble on June 25 and} 
10 to § Dele ac ss idndd-tnedhs work ‘of | 
| setting up’ an organization that will | 


ON EACH battle for the needs of young} 


Americans of all races, politically,; me , 
socially and -culturally. This con-{ MRS. REBECCA STYLES TAY- HENRY WALLACE led all others in the recently conducted Em- 


LOR, a founder of the National bassy Newsreel Presidential Pell of patrons of five New York and New 


| nsored by Youth for : 
Be ety toy ' | Council of Negro Women, is a Jersey theatres. Jean McKillep tabulates results: Wallace, 10,896; Eisen- 


| llace and a large number of 
bi : ie candidate for Secretary of State hower, 7,309; Stassen, 7,250; Dewey, 4,327; Truman, 3,140. Others trailed 


: other organizations. 
A gH S pee 0 Pam with the Worker, of Hilineis on the Wallace ticket. far behind. 
; q | ‘a leader of outh for Wallace, de-| _ 3 | 


‘ Tiscribed the as yet unnamed new or-! 7 

Tropical worsteds |) panization as one which, while sup-" 

and gabardines in || porting the policies of the New | | 
ia attractive summer |Party, will be separate from it and | | : 


colors, superbly hand tailored in }| Will develop its own program for 
‘youth around specific youth issues. 


single and double breasted } ei * e é 

models. _ “Anyone can join who supports| 

: i |e general program of the youth ‘1 ; 

SPORT COATS and | oganization, regardless of ‘political | : | 
| affiliation,” he explained. : ee : | ; 
SLACKS || With 1,000 delegates expected at The New Party convention, which opens in Philadelphia next Friday, has already 
Meal Values ae bi rrememey Pee eR Ky — won for itself big-party treatment from radio and television, Wallace headquarters in 
Seeing Is Believing ' 'New York revealed this week. The historic sessions, which will nominate Henry Wallace 


‘winging in a varied program of ac-| buteds’ "Hawlor 4 aent 
tt I tivi itiea 4 and Sen. Glen Taylor for President 2—— 
Enjoy our famous fitting service }' tivity from politics to ping pong.|#nd 4 end will occur Saturday night, when these hearings representatives ‘of 


'The Sunday night session, which/and Vice President, will receive the 
| Sige | Wallace and Taylor will accept their,;people’s organizations from all sec- 


J OE & A UL ness as possible, will be an open! iis tne Republican and Demoenatie! ‘nomination before a crowd of 33,000; tions of the nation will give their 
meeting to which al) youth are in- ideas publicly on what th li 
g y eis ahd ‘wit im taleviand cet at an evening meeting in Shibe p y on what they believe 


(Our only store) 
vited. At this meeting Henry Wal- ‘Park Seven trainloads of visitors! ‘should be written into’ the party 
117 ‘Stanton, cor. Essex St. fijace and Sen. Glen Taylor wili|the East Coast. Similarly more, iplatform, in sharp contrast to the 


aban td ‘make their first appearances as5/than 300 correspondents have al- 
—_-__—_ | standard-bearers of the New Party, ready been accredited to the con- 
following their acceptances. the 


[. Guaranteed Delivery previous day. 
{ 


are coming into Philadelphia for weasel-worded platforms sweated 
this rally, which will be far bigger | out by professional double-talkers 
than any attempt by either the|at the Democratic and Republican 
tvention, with a similar number os| then Bay he ‘eeobiionan  cendpindiditinene: . Pp 
YOUR SELF-MADE FOOD & j|| ON MONDAY the ‘convention photographers, ead hese wee news| The two days prior to the open-| The platform as finally adopted 
will be broken into panel sessions,janalysts and television staff ex-,;ing of the convention proper on} by the ¢eonvention will be based on 
CLOTHING PACKAGES TO 4! which will be devoted to dfferent| pected. Friday will be devoted to hearings|the testimony submitted in - these. 
R oO M A N 7 A a Aa ol pea gaaraeee . pag Foreign press coverage will in- of the New Party a platform. Atitwo days of hearings. 
| @ We return receipt persenaily | whole will elect its national offi- clude correspondents from Britain,| 
Gi slamed Dy addressee to you. ‘cers, adopt its program and organi- |} ‘Prance, the Soviet Union, Palestine 
9 ' * Duties | and all other expenses zational rules. and Australia. 
tT} 


_ 


——— 


_ imeluded im charge paid here. ; 
‘ @ Your relative in Romania pays A The organization will be based 2 ° 
NOTHING. individual membership, although) appROXIMATELY 2,500 DpELE- 
@ Full tevarance with Licyds of 9 cao ets ie 9, GATES and alternates will attend 
| Ask for YREB catalogue on food, || It is in its activities that the new| "© Convention from all 48 states 
mew clothing, shoes ‘and woolens j/| \-canization will be different from|®#2d Puerte Rico. In addition to 
D A NT TT B | A #iany previous ~ progressive youth! ‘nominating the party’s standard- 
pig: group. In addition to ixtensive po-\pearere for the election this year, 
( Transport Co., Inc. litical activities around youth | is- the convention will adopt a name | 


"1B Moore Street, New York 4, N. Y. sues, such as repeal of the draft and . 
Tel. beeen ws jobs at decent pay for young work-| for the party, a program and a set 


ers, a wide cultural and social pro-| ef rules. | 
Ss O° 9 come eggomantt j In view of the fact that so many | 


<5 ) ~ | Fo example, the new organiza-: , 
Compiecte ps Autemebile Servicing ; tion expects to sponsor athletic} jet a eg ora ben eae 
ready. been forme e 


: oO goups, similar to the big athletic 
13th AVEN UE culbe. the name Progressive or Independ- 


" Auto  lapeca Inc. | | In Michigan, at present there arelent Progressive Party, it is consid- 
4509] venue : 

Brooklyn : already three baseball teams in| ereq likely that the convention will 

oe age aba ‘Hudson, Dodge and Chevrolet eities th . rty the Pr ; 

‘ ; {plants and three other neighbor- eT eae se geen 

hood Youth for Wallace teams com- Party. In,New York, however, the 
i peting in the Labor League there. American Labor Party, in existence 
. Just the other day the Hudson team |} for the past 12 years, will be the | a 


@ DUCO PAINTING > cm fe arp aug 
@ WELDING ea the Ford Locai’s team 9-5. political arm! of the new party, | VY ’ 
Also to be chosen by the conven- i ze 


. AUTO P Nanna Political aetivities will be similar 
| in nature to the recent case in 
WI 8-9417 Baltimore, Md., where a group of jtion are party officers, whose selec- 
| . _ 4 aoa . | youthful Wallace supporters spaged} tion will probably conclude the con- 
. |& demonstration -against ‘fimcrow| vention on Sunday. | 


| On city tennis courte, which will re- WHAT DID THE DONKEY 
Sult in a court test of the oo ban * : 
ber on Negro use of these courts. HIGH SPOT of the historic week-|__. SAY TO THE ELEPHANT? 


When these two animals get together, you hear a lot of double- 

Sears ing H-C- I Cuts Standards talk. You have to understand these animals to find out where 

you stand, where the country stands, And there’s no better 

(Continued from Page 5) for you, they are going te get interpreter of the weird language these Demopublican creatures 
and gas engine lawn mowers. tougher. talk than The Worker! 


. The sam = oe 
: © goes tor satt goods. Re-/ An economist of the National In-| | If you want the trath about Washington, about the °48 cam- 


‘496 SIXTH AVENUE | tailers report that there wil] be no 
dustrial Conference Board, a major paign, about Wallace and the New Party, this is YOUR paper. | 


Near 12th Street | 
: —— | lowering of prices in the near future} b 
) despite | consumer resistance. ap-| usiness research outfit, has said Subseribe* today. If you already have a _syb, renew today. 


Bachwitt Pharmacy 'parel and mens’ wear manufactur-|“"#+ “Every dollar spent for arma- Here’s the coupon. Do it now! 
Route Weastein, PR G ‘ing circles ‘have’ announced higher| P'S 12 the months ahead will 


‘Saratoga Ave. and Bergen St. ‘or unchanged prices on their fall’ push us steadily away from the pOs- _— ‘ | ° / 
" Breeklyn $3, N. Y. sive rm ite dE iilieiiee the unnasenia. Get Behind the F sper That Gets Behind You! 


Official TWO Drug Store i —* . jed inflation of World War II to- - 


Preseriptions Filled at i ee 


. reached a new peak—143 percent ‘fation.” ~ 


above the pre-war. level. This new 


Pp ROM PT high was seven percent higher than ‘Sounds: Good. on Hiei 


SIG GNS S the previous month. The average} NEW YORK —(UP).—Columbia 
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: American home today costs $11,035| University received a gift of $6,000,- 
; ; compared with the average price of |000 from a member of the class of 
Signs of fury: ‘Description $4,599 in 1939. 1922. However, it was in Chinese 
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| | BUT THE “DARK MEAT” on yd wr a aa ae between the 

mma ’ political plate was still out of reach’ Rogers forces and City Hall in the 

i. aie pole cong nen of the district job-grabbers. Lney | yeey near future. The politicians 

,. Fourth of July they always wave wanted something BIG—like Sur- | forget, however, that the Third 

the flag, boys ‘ rogate. This court post with its Party strength in New York is an 

But never will they wave it in unique opportunity for assigning|independent strength, a political 
lucrative legal cases on litigations party that has come of age. 


unit | 
nliieehens Hall like Robin Hood involving estate, inheritance, deedS ‘The Tammany Hall revolt and the — ge 
professes oy We ty om Hr dish the Zam- present rift between the leaders and a4 Se Be 
Oe ype Tnene from the rich to O'Dwyer sought it for City Coun- ‘the mayor is wee wie indication 
But Tammany Hall gets just a cil President Vincent R. Impelli- that the Democratic Party locally, 
bit confused somgtimes terri; the anti-O'Dwyer leaders in- as well as nationally, is bereft of| 
And takes from both to give to sisted it go to General Sessions ‘principle, is aware of its waning in| 
Tammany Hall.” Judge Francis L. Valente. ‘fluence, is fundamentally aligned’ 
| * . In the showdown fight the Tam- with the Republican Party and is| 
This iittle ditty, sung with much |™@?Y insurgents overthrew drifting into political oblivion. 
off-key passion by City Hall re-|O' Pwyer’s stooge Sampson and The maneuvers in City Hall 
porters at a recent Inner Circle named Rogers to head the machine should give renewed confidence to " 
dinner, is a political truism very —the sharpest reverse the mayor has the pro-Wallace forces. The people a taes eae COMPANY BARGAIN—In the third month of their 
- much te the point today. The strug- yet suffered since coming into office.' are beginning to break through the/ strike, 400 workers at Fairchild Co. in New York, members of : the 
Not alone the fight for Surrogate, rotten deadwood of political decay! United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers (CIO), get moral support 


gle between the Tammany insur- lel f : 
gents and Mayor O’Dwyer over des-|PUt the desperate struggle tor po- and the old clubhouse walls are! from brother unionists at Sperry Co. 
ignation of a Surrogate which last litical survival forced most of the crumbling. | 

on |- Gesert | . —— _ 


week culminated in the ouster of Democratic \leaders leet ed eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 2 ee ee ee 


O’Dwyer and|)Sampson. The latter, 


Frank Sa lead d th 2 
election of Borough President Hugo|With his City-Hall directed policy IBEJQENEKSS and PROF ESSIONAL Directory 


Rogers to replace him, is funda- of resisting American Labor ‘Party 


mentally a battle for power, a clash 
threatened to down a host of Dem- Army and Navy Electrolysis | | Bdowiiaiiesciliiehes 


ee one eee” ocratic Assemblkymen, Senators and — 3 
NAVY OXFORDS ||P? iia acruauy CONCORD 


The Surrogate dispute was a mmc 5 a 

logical sequence of bitter frustration 8 

on it Panicked by the sweeping Third a 
Genuine Navy Last ; oe Transfer & Storage Corp. 

Sizes 6-12—Widths C, D, E, a - 242 E. 137 ST., N.Y.C. MO 9-6556 


felt by Tammany leaders because 1; h ' 
of the slim pickings they had in the ted 62 abi oo ye xoed4 
city’s patronage bag. During the ai iE | i POOL CAR SERVICE 

‘preservation be the key theme of ae , and all points on the Pubite Gamat 


LaGuardia regime they were starved i tinal incl N be 
| k eir political policy in ovember, Prompt service also to Tucson, Phoenix, 
out of jobs, forced to crawl bac Seattle, Portland and all points to and in 


into their dark clubhouse holes and disgusted with O’Dwyer’s double- Hudson jf Here experts remove unwanted -hair perma- fi sreyas New Mexico, Utah. Wyoming, Mon- 
nently from your face, arms, legs or bedy— Fitane ete. Phone for our LOW RATES 


falk and inconsistencies, the Tam- 
the old system of jobs-for-votes was : : fi s 2 Nav ore Enjoy REDUCED RATES! Physician in I, 
“a ° I] — _ e ce 
demolished by the electorate. When |™4Y Democrats gambled against rm) ) St pageant ML vo avg PTI on ibang rn pov gg EEE cs A Service 


the ma or—and won. we 105 THIRD AVENUE BELLETTA’S NEW METHOD — saves lots 
. Mayor O’Dwyer came into office he y Near 13th St., N.Y. 3—GR 5-9078 ef time and money. Men also treated. Free FREE estimates without obligation 
consultation. ae 


promised to continue the civil serv-| ROGERS has Lasivnralty! ‘ambi- - | 
ice code of LaGuardia and aware of|tions. He was elected with ALP. itis Gaebeiee ani ne AS eee oe Opticians and Optometrists 
the new political alertness which|support. The big wheel in the Juvenile Furniture Suites 1101-2 Next to Saks 34th St. 
rolled up a tremendous American|Rogers election was Carmine G. am ' - Official IWO Optici 
Labor Party vote for him as a coali-|DeSapio, elections commissioner and_, | Insurance iat 
tion mayor, he held back from un-/leader of the strong Democratic FOR LOWEST ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
tying the patronage strings. jist A. D. DeSapio, too, is eager for PRICES | ~~ oe eo ee 
| * a new electoral alliance with the: id date tile Gacbtcdes end LEON BENOFF | —— —_ omeqg a im 
BUT THE WORMS were crawling|Labor Party, as are the East Side Nursery Furniture | mind eed hk oie 
out of the woodwork and City Halljand the Harlem leaders. All of the | SHOP AT Insurance for Every Need | J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 
oe ae old cape nest : dis- agg Forgan 1" oat omic . BABYTOWN E 391 East 149th Street , — 
ct ieaders, wara-neelers and po~| the VU, backe gers and Ne 425 FLATBUSH AVE.. EXT. | OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 
litical opportunists so familiar dur-/it is not unlikely that Shavers will N (Near Brooklyn Paramount "Thea.) ere eon Have your eyes a 
ing the old Walker days. The Tam-|be one of the first Tammany leaders Ne 70 GRAHAM AVENUE en examined [by a 
- many leaders were restless. They|to be ousted. . | (Near Broadway, Brooklyn) . competent. oculist 
began to needle the mayor, to re-; The Tammany machine can beN. A, § | M O N | CARL JACK R. (M.D.) | 
| — and eta nega _ finally | counted on to push Rogers for may- © 805 AMSTERDAM’ AVENUE UNION si 
mpos on nem nd ammany ioralty and begin maneuvers to win | (Near 99th St., Manhattan) ~ QO UARE Optical Service 
Leader ,after strong resistance. the ALP-Third Party support. Discount to Worker Readers | 147 Fourth Ave., Bank Bidg., Rm. 319 
To appease the rebels O’Dwyer O’Dwyer, who has been mouthing ; sauces N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel GB 17-1588 
handed out thousands of jobs to pro-Labor Party phrases while un- Business Machines ene fire, life, compensation, ete. Omnia AWVO tous @otccnatelal 


district leaders for local patronage.|dermining the United Public Work-| SPECIAL!!! ape nape tsi: MEH Wel bs ce — soa vient EYES EXAMINED 


The provisional rolis-in the city|ers and aitacking progressive CIO || - 
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services were padded heavily andjleaders here, is anxious to get the. , 
the budget expense climbed to rec-|nomination for Governor. Without. +e ah 262 E. 167th ST., BRONX 
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ord proportions. (O’Dwyer doesn’t/the Third Party vote he is dubious NEW MACHINE GUARANTEE 
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‘Should Labor Waste Votes? 


Alan Max 


NEW YORK, SUNDAY, JULY 18, 1948 


LL, the two old party conventions are over. 


can look them over in cold blood. 
What can Labor—that is to say the 15 million mem- 


| pers of the AFL and. CIO and the millions of other un- | 
organized workers and salaried employees—expect from | 


these two old parties? Nothing. 
Well, not exactly nothing. 
it wouldn’t be so bad perhaps. 


If it were just nothing 


' living standards. The Big Money parties have picked 

' Four Horsemen of inflation, reaction and war—Dewey, 
Truman, Warren and Barkley. 

| ‘As for the Negro people—the 15 million Americans 


‘who are deprived of all Constitutional rights by the | 
| “white supremacy” terrorists—they have seen both the 
' old party conventions Jimcrow delegates and ignore their } 


ae with contempt and empty promises. 
a. x > 


| ae. will the 15 million trade union members go | 


in the November elections? 
| The AFL and CIO officialdom, headed by Green, 


Murray, Reuther, Rieve, etc., 
/ movement which is placing Henry Wallace in the field. 


_ They sneered that the Wallace movement would “get no- - 


They argued that “Truman is better than any 
They said that “Labor must: help re- 
Where are 


' where.” 

! GOP candidate.” 

| form the Democratic Party from within.” 
their arguments now? 


\ The AFL and CIO leaders know that Truman is a 
{ dead duck so far as the rank and file are concerned. These | 


{ leaders tried to get Eisenhower to cover their shame 
| for them. They dropped all principles just in order to 
| grab votes. But Eisenhower said “No” because the Big 
| Money crowd behind him is saving him for later, when 
| they may need him to defeat Wallace and — 


| America into war. 


& * * * 


i OW the AFL and CIO leaders have nothing to offer 


{ their membership except the defeatist advice “We'll 
| sit this one out.” That’s what CIO-PAC leader Jack Kroll 


| said. This would leave Labor meekly waiting for the | 


| mext President and Congress to slash wages, send prices 
| still higher, curb civil liberty, etc. 
| Labor played no part in the Democratic Party Con- 
| vention. It was spurned by the Democratic Party leader- 
| ship. A feeble effort was made to win Labor’s votes by 
| the paragraph allegedly calling for repeal of the Taft- 
| Hartley Law. But what does this paragraph say? It 
calls for repeal of the present Taft-Hartley Law only in 
- order to call for the passage of a new and “revised” Taft- 
| Hartley Law! 
f The Democrats urge a new Taft-Hartley Law “which 
| would establish a just body of rules to assure free and 
| collective bargaining ... and to enable unions to keep 
| their membership free from’ communistic influences.” 


| Notice that the Democrats do not demand a return to the 


| Wagner Act; they join the GOP in demanding new curbs 
on all the unions. These curbs are vaguely worded; but 


they are the same as the present notorious law, in effect, 
as the reader can see from the above quotation. The 
hypocrisy of the performance is seen in the fact that 


| most of the Democrats who voted for the “repeal” of the 


. T-H Law in the Convention voted for it in Congress. 
| sie short, the trade union movement now faces the 
inescapable fact that a vote for the old parties is a waste. 
; They have nothing to offer except more profiteering, 
) worse conditions, Jower wages, and shackles for Labor. 
| The top AFL and CIO leadership is committed to stay 
' within the Wall Street political machinery. The member- 
ship has no such commitments. 
The AFL and CIO membership and locals now have 


Labor | 


But, a victory for eitH€r — 


the Democrats or the GOP—it makes no difference which | 
| —-will spell higher prices, sabotage of housing, war prep- | 
| arations, to be paid for by lower wages and collapsing { - 


fought the Third Party — 


Face to Face 
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An Attempt to intimidate 
The Fight Against Police Brutality 


~~ 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
(Member, New York City Council) 
E Rev. Thomas S. Har- 
ten, Negro leader in 
Brooklyn, has been recent- 
ly. charged with “rape,” 
and Mrs. Sara Pelham 


| Speaks, Harlem Negro attorney, 


has been disbarred on the ground 
of “malpractice in handling 
clients’ cases.” 

There’s much more to _ these 
two events than appears on the 
surface. 

It is  well- 


' known that 


neither th e 

Comm unist 

Party, nor the 

Daily Worker, 

nor the Negro 

people or their 

labor - pr o- : 
gressive supporters condone crime 
by anyone. In fact, the Commu- 
nist Party leads the fight against 


‘the biggest crime of ‘all—capital- 


ist exploitation and oppression 
which give rise to fascism, war, 
suffering and enslavement of peo- 
ples. 
y=: the charges against Rev. 
Harten and Atty. Speaks 
have the stench of frame - up 
about them. The Negro people 
and all their supporters should 
view them with the gravest sus- 
picions and doubts. 

One Gan see in the case of 
Atty. Speaks an attempt to dis- 
credit all Negro members of the 
legal profession. Since Atty. 
Speaks is a Republican and the 
Democrats rule fhe roost in New 
York City, there is the faint odor 
of political persecution, the same 
kind of persecution that the 


Dewey Republican machine up- 


state impeses upon Democrats. 
If all Negro members of the 
legal profession in New York were 
guilty of mal-practice — which 
would, of course, be a slander 
against them — they would not 
have committed half- the robbery 
of Negro clients as white lawyers. 


Negro clients, who constitute the 
main victims of legal mal-prac- 
tices. The case against Atty. 
Speaks suggests one of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of American 
imperialism where Negroes are 
concerned—hypocrisy. 

R=: HARTEN, is one of the 


best known and most respeet- 


ed Negro leaders, and deservedly 


so. He has been associated in 


Brooklyn with many of the bitter- 
est struggles of Negroes, associat- 
ing himself fully with the labor 
and progressive movement against 


the forces of reaction. His church 


has_ always been open to those 
who have been concerned not enly 
with the spiritual welfare of his 
congregation, 
litical, social and economic wel- 
fare. He has rejected the reac- 


' tionary red-baiters, and has work- 
ed for the unity of the Negro. 


people within themselves, and 
with labor and white progressives. 
Under violent threats and in- 
timidation from both major par- 
ties, he fought for the election 
of the late Councilman Peter V. 
Cacchione, symbol of Negro- 
white unity and progress. in 
Brooklyn. Rev. Harten has made 
distinguished contributions to the 
Negro people of Brooklyn and te 
the cause of labor and democracy. 

Why then have Atty. Speaks 
and Rev. Harten been singled out 
for public opprobrium at this mo- 
ment? The answer seems sharp 
and clear. 

Both have spoken out and 


fought against the rampant po-~ 


lice brutality against Negro citi- 
zens and against the rottenness 
and corruption which has often 
been revealed in the police de- 


partment. A high point of their 


fight on this question took place 

just a few days before they were 

smeared with these charges. The 

police department ig well-versed 

in the art of frame-upes. 

(X= of the biggest crimes in 
all New York is the abselute- 


but with their po- 


workers. More than 50 cases of 
such Nazi-like brutality against 
Negroes—including wanton Kkill- 
ings — have taken place in New 
York in the last two years. Come 
missioner Wallander hasn’t prose- 
cuted a single case and this has 
only encouraged such violence. 
More than 30 cases have been 
brought to his attention from my. 
office alone. The only reply from 
the Commissioner has been 
whitewash and more whitewash, 
until. the situation on this issué 
in New York is’ worst than it is 
in many polltax, white supremacy 
cities in the deep South. 

Mayor O’Dwyer is involved at 
this moment in a demagogic braw} 
with Tammany Hall, but he’s dis- 
played no interest whatsoever in 
lynch brutality against Negro 
citizens on the streets of New 
York. -The Mayor long ago 
should have removed Wallander—~ 
and considering all the political 
and economic. crimes the Mayor 
has committed against the work- 
érs of the city, he himself needs 
to be replaced. | 


Fror fighting this stink 
situation, the reactionaries 
the city are attempting to dise¢ 
credit and crucify Rev. Harten, 
Attorney Speaks and all others 
who dare to speak out. But this 
attempt at intimidation will fail. 
In fact, unable to answer the de- 
mands of the people against police 
brutality, the police department 
and its reactionary backers are 


‘trying to use Nazi-like threate to 


silence the people’s resistance. 

But neither the Negro people, ' 
nor their labor and progressiv@ 
allies, will be diverted nor intimte 
dated. The anti-Negro Polic@ = 
Commissioner and the reactionary . 
Politicians are piling up their 
crimes against the people, 
condemning themselves and theif 
two-party system. 

If ever the supporters of clea 
government needed the Wallacée | 
ALP coalition in New York, it # 
Row. 

P.8.—Fiash! Charges againgd 
Rev. Harten have been dropped, 


| -¥qt provi gt of no white lawyers _ 
whe : i 


previngt that ithey: were a: =} 


Tal ae | oats} inntipn in face the) Fectp; gpd ta move into the. 
ce mes ata ite Evo. 
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World of Labor 


More Millions Will 


Turn to New dot | 


sh George Morris 

Tt WAS on January 8 this year tRat 
Philip Murray wired all CIO affiliates a 

‘warning against making any “pledges or 

commitments which promise support to 


any party or any candidate.” He cautioned 
that any endorsements would be in violation of the 
©1IO’s convention resolution in which he saw only 
“full and unstinted support of .CIO-PAC.” 
That was the opening shot of what soon developed 
-into a full-blown split in CIO 
ranks. -On the one hand were 
those who fought for the right 
- to advocate a third party. On 
the other were those who went 
all-out against a third party on 
the ground, as the resolution of 
the CIO’s executive board said, 
that “it would serve only to split 
and divide the forces of progress.” 


ties held their conventions. Even 


- the most ardent opponents of the, third party can 


hardly show a “lesser evil” margin between the two 
tickets. It’s Tweedledee and Tweedledum with a 
vengeance. Labor and its leaders were never s0 
snubbed. The so-called ‘liberals” in the two old 
parties fared no better. 


- 
wer really happened is this: the so-called pre- 
gressive forces that chose to work in the old 
- parties are scattered, discouraged, divided, bankrupt 
and awful silly-looking. The progressive forces that 


-gaw the light last January and went with the new 


party, became the major organized center of pro- 
gressive unity and ‘resistance to reaction. They are 
_ geing ahead and building the new party which 
even some tail-end liberals now «dmit is neded. 
What would have happened if a dozen CIO inter- 

' nationals and other pro-Third Party forces had 
Hstened to Murray’s advice and stuck to that so- 
called “CIO-PAC policy?” Labor would have had 
mo home to go to. The two old parties would have 
been even more arrogant in their attitude to labor. 
There would have been nothing more than one 
ef those old-time contests between the leaders 
‘to corral votes of unionists for one or the other 
of Wall Street’s candidates. Millions wouldn’t even 
2 


ONS of workers have a new home now be- 


cause of the foresight and initiative of those 
progressives in the labor movement who refused to 
be swayed or frightened by the Murrays and Greens. 
They went ahead to collect a half million signatures 
im California to put Waliace on the ballot. They did 
the same in many other states and built thousands 
ef shep committees and community clubs in towns 
and neighborheods. | 

' The new party is being built from the bottom. 


* It didn’t seek the consent of the top laber skates. 


Naturally, it won't be influenced by their shouting, 
er in the belated promises by Reuther and his kind 
te favor a new party in 1949. 7 

What’ll Murray do now? His PAC director, Jack 


.. Kroll, suggested the CIO may “sit out” this cam- 


paign and just concentrate on congressional seats. 
I don’t think Kroll is telling the whole story. The 
CIO’s top brass will not sit it out. Their plans call 
fer an all out campaign against the Third Party. 
‘The political disaster they suffered has greatly 


inflamed their anti-Third Party fury. They see still 


greater disaster to themselves in the labor move- 
ment if Wallace draws a big vote. They have now 
completely lost sight of the situation as it affects the 
rank and file unionist. So it is a safe bet that 
Murrays have their way, most of 
and: af ort will be directed against 

ards defeat of Wallace-endorsed 
eandidates.. Their professed interest in the elec- 


tien of pro-labor congressmen will be forgotten. 
| . 


usar. of course, is how the top office-holders in 


the CIO are thinking. But the basic core of the 
©1I0’s membership even in the rightwing unions, 
is progressive. A great number who had illusions 
that there really was something to Murray’s “CIO- 


. PAC policy,” were waiting te see what it is like. 


New that the policy is revealed as a neat scheme 
fer dispersing and confusing labor’s political influ- 
a towards the third party will. 


forces would be wise to bear 
t number of unionists including 
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Six: months passed. Both par- 
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tary needs of the country. 

In 1917, the experts informed 
an anxious American public that 
American oil was finished—enly a 
few pools were left. Every few 
years the alarm has been repeated 
in spite of the fact that, between 
each ‘scare, gigantic new resources 
have been opened up and produc- 
tion mounted steadily. 
Significantly, however, each scare 
has been the occasion for renewed 
and amore intense efforis on the 
part of the American Oil Trusts to 
muscle in on the business of world 
oil production outside the Americas, 
and to increase the strength of the 
American menepolies at the -ex- 
pense of their British, Dutch and 
French rivals. 

After the Second World War, the 
oil comedy was re-enacted. Experts, 
supperted by the weighty utterances 
of the State Department, discovered 
again that American oil was drying 
up—simultaneously American Oil 
Companies were putting through 
eals which gave them virtual con- 
tr6l over British oil interests in the 
Middle East, and were contracting 
for important developments of their 
activities in Saudi Arabia, Persia, 
and the Middle East generally. 


* 


’ AMERICAN OIL INTERESTS are 
giving widest publicity to a state- 
ment by Secretary of Defense, 
James Forrestal, that in a future 
war American civilian and military 
oil requirements would exceed 
American production by two million 
barrels daily. : 

| Inevitably, discussion on how to 


| meet this deficit has turned to the 
Middle East, and American public: 


opinion is being “educated” to ac- 
cept the State Department’s in- 
creased commitments in that di- 
rection. | 

¥Nevertheless; the same oil in- 
terests are not neglecting the possi- 
bilities of meeting;.the alleged -two- 
million-barrel deficit by increased 
domestic production. Apart from the 


‘development of important oil fields 


in Alaska, vast sums have been 


‘invested by Standard Oil of New 


Jersey for the development of syn- 
thetic oil. The Company, which 
with its affiliates accounts for 14 
per cent of world oil production, 
spent eighteen and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars in,1947, more than ever 
before in its history, on develop- 
ment and research into the syn- 
thesis of oil from natural gas, coal 


and oil shale. 


* 
STANDARD OIL is responsible 
for the multi-million synthetic oil 


Fl you kacel that 


we mustn't be rode to America #4 


—— im the (Lenden) Daily Werker 


Middle East Oil Has 
Place in U.S. War Pian 


Periodically the American Press is convulsed with scare 
headlines that American oil resources are becoming exhaust- 
ed or, at any rate, inadequate to meet the civilian and mili- 


Hugoton, Kansas, whilst eight com- 
panies are jointly interested in an- 
other installtaion of the same type 
at the Gulf Coast city of Browns- 
ville, Texas. 

Oil development in the Middle 
East is seen by these oil magnates 
as of importance primarily as part 
of the Marshall Plan. America will 
not place its own eggs in the oil 
basket of the Middle East, an area 
which the _ strategists regard as 
peculiarly vulnerable in the event 
of war. But, since an important 
part of Marshall Aid will be the 
supply of oil to European. countries 
from sources controlled by Ameri- 
can Trusts, it is planned to send 
the Middle East oil to Europe. This 
will relieve the European demand 
on the “scarce” American oil, with- 
out freeing the European ceuntries 
from dependence on the American 
Oil Trusts. 


> 


* 

AT THE SAME TIME, in the 
event of a war in which the Midéle 
East oil fields became unavailable 
to America and her allies, it would 
by the European allies not Ameri- 
ca, whose supply would be cut off. 
According to Mr. Forrestal, Ameri- 
can military and naval forces' would 
be advised to conserve, as far as 
possible American oil supples by 
drawing on Middle East oil in peace- 
time whilst those sources eo 


secure. 

In order to facilitate the maxi- 
mum’ exploitation of Middle East 
oil whilst “the going is good,” the 
Jersey Company is negotiating for 
part interest in oil pipelines to get 
more oil to Europe. One will be the 
30-31 inch line from Saudi Arabia 


pacity of 330,000 barrels a day; the 
other, a 34-36 inch line, from Irani- 
and and Kuwait fields, providing 
039,999 barrels a day, 


Oe 


TO TIE UP SHIPPING ON 
FRANCE-AFRICA RUN 


PARIS (ALN).—The French Sea- 
men’s Union at Marseilles has voted 
to tie up all shipping between 
France and North Africa in support 
of the French General Confedera- 
tion demand for a 20 percent wage 
increase for all French labor. Sea- 
men in other ports, who have been 
delaying ship sailings to many 
points fer 24 hours in support of 
the same demand, were asked to 
cooperate with the Marseilles local 
in temporarily stopping sea com- 


Plant now under oqnatrustien at 


munications with North Africa, 


to the Mediterranean, with a _ ca- | 


wie 


As We See It 


Large-Scale Production, Or 


Monopoly—A Vital Difference 


By Milten Howard 

I)? YOU mean to say that you attack big 
business because you want to go back 

to the small-scale business of fifty and 

sixty years ago? a friendly critic writes. 


Are you willing to argue th&t small- | 


scale groceries, for example, are superior to such 
big outfits as the A&P, Safeway. and such big 
grocery chains? he added, as a sort of extra stinger 
in his argument. 

This is a common mistake made by certain 
critics of the Cemmunrist Party’s 
advocacy of socialism in the 
United States as the long-range 
goal of its struggle for peace and 
social progress right - now. 

This errer, of eourse, is carefully 
nourished by the horde of Big 
Business prepagandists, professors, 
economists and newspaper writers. 
They solemnly peint to the fact 
that Henry Ford “created” the 
present vast auto industry as one 
of their big arguments proving the “right” of any 
other American to go out and do likewise if he 
doesn’t like being gypped by big corporations. 
Where would America be today, they ask us, without 
the immortal services of those bankers and in- 
dustrialists whe “risked their capital” to build up 
our mighty industries of today, the big chain 
stores, etc.? 

This argument is a phony along with the rest 
of their arguments against socialism in America, 
the goal of the Communist movement. Their 


argument turns the real course of American history . 
_upside down. It was not the noble-minded Robber 


‘Barons (Vanderbilts, Morgans, Rockefellers) of the 
post-Civil War era who created the miracles of 
American industry; it was the inevitable rise. of . 
giant industry which gave the Robber Barons their | 
chance to seize most of the benefits of large-scale 
production for themselves. It was not Henry Ford 
who. created the huge auto industry of today; it 
was the rise of the auto industry which gave 
Henry Ford and after him the Morgan-duPont 
bankers of General Motors, their chance to seize 
contrel ef -one of America’s most vital industries. 
“The same eould be said of the railroad system of 
the United States,.of the huge electric light and 
power industry, ete. It was the entire nation’s 
development and genius which made them. 


° 
T IS NOT ONE MAN who ever “creates” an in- 


dustry er a railroad. Naturally, the individual 
genius of this or that engineer, chemist or scientist 


' can speed the rise of a modern industrial develop- 


ment. But no modern industry is possible -witheut 
the social labor, the collective, cooperative labor 
of thousands, even millions of men working together. 

The Marxist-Leninist science of socialism re- 
vealed that production under capitalism is secial, 
even if the individual is not conscious of it, that 
it brings together hundreds of different trades 
into the production of a single commodity. Every 
machine, every factory, mine, etc., is the result of 
the combined labor of millions who dug the coal, 
made the steel, sewed the clothes of the workers, 
harvested the wheat of their bread, and in other 
ways contributed to the final product. This can 
be said of every important industry or artiele of 
commerce today. They are the product of social 
labor. Today this social] labor is unplanned, anar- 
chistic. Socialism will make it enormously more 
productive by planning. 3 

The peculiarity of the situation is that capital- 
ism appears to be only a competitive system; the 
social inter-connections of all our production! are 
hidden. What we have is a system of social pro- 
duction which is privately owned and whose prod- 
ucts are privately appropriated as “private property.” 

| | 
pre FROM opposing the social production of 
capitalism—the giant chains, the vast indus- 
trial concentration into mighty industrial networks, 
etc.—the Communists hail this development as 
making possible and necessary the transformation 
of our social system from private ownership to 
Socialist, collective ownership of industry. 

Where did our present-day large-scale indus- 
tries come from? They arose out of the inner 
development of industry itself, out of technological 
and scientific advance. They arose out of the 
enormous productivity of social labor which, by 
combining many skills and increasing the division 
of labor, gives rise to miracles of industrial growth. 
It is industry as a social activity which develops 
modern production, not banker-industrialists. The 
banker-industrialists claim the credit—and the 
profits—of a social process which takes place be- 
cause of science and labor. 

Monopoly, Lenin taught us wisely, is the “eve 
of socialism.” Monopoly prepares the way, not for 
a stupid return to small-scale production, but for 
the great social advance which will make the 
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Picket War Pix: 


warned passengers: 


Picketers protest showing of the Iron 
Curtain Monday night at the Elsemere 
Theatre, 176 St. and Southern Blvd., the Bronx. Leaflets passed out | 
“The Iron Curtain Breeds War!” They told the 
public to stay away from “propaganda for war disguised as entertain- 
ment.” The picketline was sponsored by the New York Committee 
pent War Propaganda, 114 E. 32 St. 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON.—How far have the warmakers Lal 
vanced in their plans to mobilize America for war? 
President Truman unfolded his cold war doctrine, Wall 


peed War Machine-- 
Would Bri ing Fascism 


Since 


ment have carefully and quietly 
shaped the nation’s resources—both 
-|men and machines—to Wall Street’s 
\prazen plans/for World War III. 


These mobilization plans, above 


all, blueprint American ‘fascism. 
They indicate the formation of a 
‘Gestapo in every American city and 
| town. They’ve geared every major 
‘industry to the war machine—and 
‘some of the gears are now grind- 


‘ing. 


* 


GUIDING the internal war ma- 
chine is the President’s National 
‘Security Council composed of mem- 
‘bers of the cabinet and two ci- 
‘vilians, former Rear Admiral Sid- 
ney W. Souers and Arthur M. Hill, 
chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. 

Souers, ex-director of the Cen- 
he Intelligence Agency, is chair- 
| man of the key council. He confers 


~ House Probers Admit Aim 
To Smash Store Unions 


By Robert Friedman . 


“IT happen to. ileal because that’s my home. town,” 


@ 


, sted on their Constitutional right 
‘of secrecy of the ballot, who took 


& 


boasted Rep. Charles J. Kersten, Milwaukee Republican, at ‘their stand with the Hollywood Ten, 


one of the House Labor subcommittee hearings in: New. 


York last week. And what was it® 
That the House Com-: are the unions, which, under mili-: 


he knew? 
mittee should get the credit for the: 
ouster of “Communist leaders” of 
the eg liga a td workers’ last 
year. : : | 


Milwaukee 
town all 


Kersten’s 
Just’ ask 


is 
right. 


Gerald L. K. Smith, supported his 
election. What Kersten didn’t say 
about the House Labor Committee 
and the Allis-Chalmers workers was 
that the congressional hatchetmen 
helped break the A-C strike. 

But Kersten said enough to give 
away the purpose of the present 
smear probe into CIO retail and 


warehouse locals in New York City. : 


Not the hypocritically stated desire 

to “keep Communists above ground” 

was the committee’s aim, but the 

illegal, forcible removal ‘of the 

militant leaders . of progressive 

unions. | 
* 


ANY ILLUSIONS hugged by Ker- 
sten and .his brothers in congres- 


sional crime that New York workers 


| pelled ° last week. 


would take the assault on their 
unions lying down were speedily dis- 


When Kersten, 
Rep. Fred Hartley (R-NJ), Carroll 
Kearns (R-Pa) and John S. Wood 
(D-Ga) entered and left the Fed- 


eral Building at Foley Square, hun- 


 chailenge: 


And these, in turn, are the reason | 


dreds u 
bers of the unions under attack 
were marching and shouting their 
“Hartley and Wall ‘Street 
can’t bust. our unions.” 

The loyalty. of these workers to 
their unions—and to their nine 


leaders whom the sub-committee’ 


voted to cite for contempt—is based 
on the union’s. accomplishments 


for the Taft-Hartley war against 


them. 


” 


Call the roll. Local 65, the Ware- 
house Local. Local 830, which or- tion 
ganizes retail credit employes; Lo- 
cals 18, 2, 3, 5 and 1250, which rep- 

Gomradins ets, Biooming- 


home | 
the | 
Bundists there, .who, with fascist| 


hundreds of ¢rate mem-) 


refusing to be bludgeoned into an- 
| Swering red-baiting. questions by 
the House snoopers, these were 
‘treated as anti-Nazis were treated 
by Hitler’s Gestapo. 


itant, left wing leadership from the. 
outset, have in the last 10 years 
worked wonders in ralsing wages, Rightwing leaders of the inter- 
from $10 and $12°a week devels and national union, the Retail, Whole- 
in lowering hours from 60 and 80 a sale and Department Store Work- 
week, ers; who crawled before the Hartley- 
mouthed 


- 


* | ites, 


NOW THE BIG GUNS of. the slanders and fervently pledged to 
department store and wholesale in- imma the Taft-Hartley law, these 
dustries have visions of using the ‘were congratulated in the name of 
current red scare and anti-labor W@!! Street for being “honest, 
drive to bring back the pre-union 4merican union leaders. 
scale of $12 a week. Employer; It was no accident that the hear- 
spokesmen like Louis Broido, $80,-|ings began just around the time 
000-a-year Gimbel executive, ad-)when the unions attacked were. to 
mitted to the Hartley Committee in| have begun negotiatiohNs with the 
Washington that the _ bosses by | employers on union security pro- 
themselves could neither birbe nor) visions, 
lick the Department Store locals.| It was no accident that the re- 
So they asked for congressional help. actionary Democratic and Repub- 
Armed with the fantastic Broido lican. members of the committee 
testimony about “little men with ‘used the hearings to attack labor's 
red beards” controlling the unions: right to support the New Party and 
direct from Moscow, and equipped the Wabace candidacy. 
with the Gestapo technique bor- | ke 


rowed from the Un-American Com-. | , 
mittee, a House Labor sub-commit-|) OUT OF THESE HEARINGS, the 


tee arrived in New York on July 8. Taft-Hartleyites hope to develop a 
| The committee did right by the ‘wide attack on all fighting unions, 


‘wealthy department stores, It re- to decimate their leadership, to 
fused to listen to testimony about ‘company- -unionize them by amend- 
sub-standard conditions in the -in-| ‘78 the law to permit firing of any 
dustry or the healthy rank and file’ /Communist” employe. 

democracy in the retail unions. It In New York, the retail unions 
“smeared. It insulted. It ordered’ ‘are fighting back. Their opening 
union leaders shoved around and gun was a huge, CIO-sponsored 
ejected. It demanded information demonstration called for this last 
‘about the union officials’ personal|Thursday evening before Gimbel’s 


political views and affiliations. | department store. 
When, despite all the efforts of' Local 65 members are hitting 


‘the House smear artists, an Arthur back, too, with a vote currently 
Osman of . Local 65, a. William. ‘being taken on strike action against 
Michelson of Local-2 or a Nicholas|the big Woolworth five-and-dime 
Carnes, of Local 1250 hammered firm. 

across some telling facts about in-| Carl W. Andren, business agent, 
dustry conditions, the record of,Local 3; Nicholas Carnes, presi- 
their union, and the purpose of the} dent, Local 1250; Esther Letz, ware- 
probe, the Hartleyites could only | house director, Local 65; David 
— by asking still another ques-| Livingston, vice-president, Local 65; 
| “Are you now or have you William Michelson, president, Local 
ever ‘been @ member of the Citizens:2; Arthur Osman, president, Local 


Street’s errand boys in the govern-©® 


| directors. 


anti’- Communist} 


| Department has $9.4 billion worth 


regularly with the President, Secre- 
tary of State Marshall, Secretary of | 
Defense Forrestal, and Army, Navy 
and Air Force secretaries. 


Hill, as NSDB chairman, is tying 
the U. S. industrial machine to 
the armed forces. Both Hill andl | 
Souers are well-trained big 
ness executives with long histories 
as bankers and insurance company 
Souers has a particular 
advantage. He’s one of President. 
Truman’s Missouri cronies. 


In addition, Thomas W. Hargrave, 
former president of Eastman-Ko-| 
dak Co., the second-largest chemi- 
cal corporation in the country, is| 
chairman of the key Munitions. 
Board. | | 

These men have created America’s 
M-Day plans. Hill has 20 mobiliza- 
tion planning , divisions working. 
They’ve divided the work of co- 
ordinating military, industrial and 
civilian activites for war. 


* 


“INDUSTRIALLY, the board now 
has 423 plants, worth $7 billion, at 
the direct disposal .of the armed 
services. The armed servicees ac- 
tually control and operate 151 of 
these. The other 272 could be con-| 
verted to war production within 120 
days. | 

The Munitions Board is, at the 
same time canvassing 25,000 of 
America’s largest plants to de- 
termine their capacity to produce 
for war. It’s biggest job, so far, 
however, has been to stockpile $660,- 


000,000 worth of strategic war ma-| 


terials. Another appropriation of 
$525,000,000 will bring that stock- 
pile to $1,185,000,000 by 1949. 

The plants controlled by the 


ae 


armed forces have been turning out 
limited quantities of -new war 
weapons. Among the newly de- 
veloped ‘weapons are a 105mm re- 
coilless rifle, a 45 inch, 24-tube 


rocket launcher which ffires 24 
rockets simultaneously, a _ pinless 
hand grenade shaped and thrown 
like a baseball. 

| * 


THE WEAPONS are all tested in 
the field but are not being produced 
in mass because research advances 
have already- made them practically 
obsolete. 

Super-secrecy surrounds the 
Army’s research in atomic rocket 
and bacteriological warfare. Though 
advances have undoubtedly been 


made, it is unlikely that the Army, 
will‘announce those discoveries for 
a long time. 

Bacteriological warfare — studies 
are being conducted at Camp Det- 
rick, Md., a few miles from Wash- 
ington. The studies include both 
the use of and defense against 
deadly germs. | 
The Armed Services Special 
Weapons project established = at 
tightly guarded Sandia Base, New 
Mexico, is developing atomic weap- 
ons and guided missles, perhaps 
even combining the two. 


* 


' 


HERE’S HOW FAR preparations | 


for war in the Armed Services have 
advanced: 
Though the Army’s Onteained 


of war materials stored away in 
underground or above-ground ar- 
senals, Congress recently increased 
the ordnance appropriation to in- 
sure the manufacturer of new 
weapons and buy up more small- 
arms ammunition. . 

The Navy, in the meantime, has 


‘ment funds for China, 


‘Committee to Rehuild the ALP? or 
the American Youth Congress? the} 


65: Jack Paley, secretary-treasurer, 
Lecal .65, and Nathan Solomon, 


“union: leaders ‘agaist Whom} them combat vessels. Extensive re- 
3 building of the largest carriers is 


jnow underway so that larger and 


2 


close to 2,000 ships in mothballs. 


esident, Local 830 , . . these are|It now operates 763 ships, 277 of; 4 . 
‘the ‘Jever “Bush, ¢lsairhian' ‘of’ ’ the ‘Re- 


busi- | 
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PARALYZED PICKET — Con- 
fined to wheelchair, Bobby Moran 
joins fellow members of Local 
17, United Auto Workers (CIO), 
picketing Ilsco Copper Tube & 
Products Co. in Cincinnati. 


heavier aircraft. can be utilized. on 
the floating airfields. 


In four years, the Navy will have 
the largest ship ever built—a 1,030 
foot long and 236 foot wide carrier. 
The latest-type submarines are also 
being built, and present submarines 
are being refitted for long distance 
underwater sorties. 


The Air Forces are being pro- 
vided with 2,201 new planes mostly 
giant B-50 long range bombers that 
dwarf the B-29, new jet fighters 
and troop carriers. The Air Forces 


now has 5,500 planes actually op- 


erating, 7,500 more stored away, 
and a reserve force, the Air Na- 


tional Guard, has 2,000 combat.air- 


craft at its disposal. 


A five-year plan to. build . the 
Air Force to 12,500 modern- planes 


was begun @ year ago: The plan: 


sets 7,000 planes aside for the reg- 
ular Air Force, 3,212 for the Air 
National Guard, and 2,360 -for the 
Air Reserve. 

oe 

FOR ALL THIS, Congress put 
up more than $15 billion in 1948, 
and about $10 billion in 1947. Thig 
does not include the $7 billion -ap- 
propriated toward the Marshall 
plan and other relief and rearma- 
Greece and 
Turkey. 

Congress also was worked into 
the National Security Council's 
master plan by adopting the draft 
over the protests of millions of 
Americans. 


But the greatest part of the Na- 
tional Security Council’s mobiliza- 
tion plans deal with the bulk of 
American people. Aside from er- 
ganizing men to operate war ma- 


‘chines, the security board is pre- 


pared to install the greatest Ges- 
tapo system this country has seen. 


The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion is to be the nucleus of thig 
Gestapo. Police organizations in 
every city and state have already 
been lined up as an adjunct. The 
National Guard, with its more than 


300,000 members, would back up the 


police systems. 


The FBI, with the help of the se- 
curity eouncil, organized a council 
of top police officials and industria] 
leaders to oversee the M-Day Par 
tapo system. 

. 


AT THE SAME TIME, Dr. Vann- 


search and Development board, 
Continued on Page 11) 


(War Machine Readies Fascism 


(Continued from Page 16) of Army, Navy and Air Forces sec- 
{brought some of the nation’s big-|retaries and. their chiefs of staff. 
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| gest newspaper publishers and presa: Ts determines the broad armed 


) pe | association officials together in an-' 
} eee a ae ° other council. ° forces policies. The joint chiefs of 
SEOUL, Korea (Telepress) —A loose alliance. of left- | Ebi Ei, : foup ‘ir oe bly a cen | Staffs have another om to im- 
to oppose American plans for establ ishment of a “national| Be 42 = 2 ae § | information harmful to the State| It is this hard knot of Wall 
government” in South Korea. hers maaueae sr ‘es See it #i |and Defense Department’s interests bia bs oi takes oa 
That political groups long known ini by: aeprventtey RHEE achieved this| ME «a from getting published. It could} ,, ee sae 
should now be working with Com- re 28 gh ta er 8 cary ‘ee, we ganda ‘board, coordinating the na-| ‘aimed warriors who've conceived 
munists toward a common goal, is biedapiiitioeh of 6 1 vega vite ee ee tion’s newspapers and radio behind | and . developed this  tightly-con- 
jeal failure in Korea—the price of : Pp Bie abate, Ss ae ee Other permanent groups, created led States and the world. 
extreme reaction in a society ripe | reanizations gathered to confer on Lg bao 2 Ee = | by the President. and Congress, com-| 
the problem of Korean unification. Beet Mieco . | They have the specific blessing 
for change. a ee Me ee | plete the vast war network. There’s} 
Today the Americans have as The fact that the Pyongyang a os nuit 7 st cs ; “Seg the Ceritral Intelligence Agency am Democratic and Republican 
allies only the bloc of ultra-right- |Conference was attended not only ee ee ey which supplies all the other boardsjstandard bearers. They’ve got the 
4st groups led by the 73-year-old wd sh a ip and secs grit = ae and councils with secret informa-|yocal backing of the ‘Soviet hatere 
weactionary Dr. Syngman Rhee, |ut also by two prominen : . 5 i on anaes tion collected by its agents all over : , 
groups whose retention of political/ Korean right-wing leaders, Kim SYNGMAN RHEE the world. getieg a 3 MB é 
power depends increasingly on|Koo and Kim Kiu-sic, gave the » Reaction’s Chieftain The CIA, an outfit that operates: e war machine, moving 8 owly 
force and American subsidy. ee (sn | angrecetenny | in complete secrecy and with un-}>¥* steadily, ts oiled, greased and 
_ ®ignificantly, Rhee was described | broad base. Kim Koo, president of jenjoys a high reputation for integ- limited -funds, can’t even be ex-}jTeady to go inte high speed. When 
in the caption of a recent U. S. the old Korean government-in-exile, rity, was until February the Amer-| amined by Congress. It, however, is}—and if—it moves into high it 
Army Signal Corps photo as “the | was once identified with the €x- |ican-appointed chairman of - the the organization masterminding | will move into a fascism that far 
Kim Kiu-sic, an/South Korean Interim Legislative “Project X,” the secret underground : vt is Hitler’s : | ; 


enly obstacle of importance against |treme right. , ; . 
eommunism in the nation.” | American-educated Christian who | Assembly. ‘within new Eastern democracies} 


The conference resulted in a/|and the Soviet Union. It also ¢o- 
unanimous agreement, announced }0rdinates the intelligence services} First 8-Hour Law — 


May 1, to oppose the elections in| of other government departments, |  'Pirst eight-hour law was adopted 
South Korea (held May 10) and/ Particularly State, Army and Navy. | ‘by Congress in 1868. It provided 
™ § |establishment of a separate govern- | » ‘that in all federal government em- 
ment there, to support withdrawal|/ THERE’S THE WAR COUNCIL,|ployment “eight hours shall con- 
from Korea of both Soviet and, guided by: Forrestal and composed stitute a day’s work." . 
American troops (originally pro- re Sane 


posed by the U.S.S.R. last Septem- | | 
Cabaret SUNDAY 


ber) and to create a provisional 
government and hold nationwide Entertain- COCKT All JULY 18 
, 9 


elections following stich withdrawal. 


; 4a 
: “: > PARTY 
DESPITE INDUCEMENTS and | . ° c 


threats, Kim Koo and Kim Kiu-sic] | Daneing $1.50- a place 


—— ll, 
-" 


een ee ee 
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abided by the agreement after their : 
they and other leaders have held a (139th-]40th Sts.) SA 2-8807 
succession of conferences with the ' Ausp.: United Harlem Tenants and Consumers Org. 
aim of unifying right-wing and 
centrist opposition to Rhee. : 
Prospects are, therefore, that the] 
South Korean opposition to Rhee 
ee ee, = ae % re and American policy will comprise 
RE Re gO tes Bs ik. SE ia oe 2 rn goes two principal groups: a united left, 
SORRIEEEREAKING--CANADEAN STYLE: Three cops paaniryg {new suppressed and underground, SATURDAY 
aietien the Canadian Seamen’s Union picketing Great Lakes ship- and a _ united — -wing-centrist 
ea Manhattan 
ping companies which refuse to ‘recognize the union. The Canadian group. ENJOY OUR coe} Studie Party, tonight.| WHERE TO NOW? Labor and the Lib- 
government has been giving open support to the companies to break Since the group led by the two!9 p.m. Delightful company; entertain-}erals in the 1948 elections. A ‘discussion 
Ki ment: dancing. Carnegie Hall Studie, 868} ef the implications of the Republican and 
the strike. | ims enjoys little more political | yee snine—entranee, 56th St. and 7th Ave.,|Democratic Conventions, their candidates 
——— |freedom than the Left, its activities | Manhattan. Subs, $1. Ausp.: ALP 5th — i the gpl Ly mae 
probably will be confined to high- ooo NO further! Yeu’ve feund itt dent, Daily Worker. 8:45 p.m. 50c. Jeffer- 
bh Pe r Voices Fear level intrigues and maneuvers in| The affair of the season. This: Saturday [02 School, 16th St. end 3 - Se 
Swe lis ape Geol and to efforts to publicise its| might st 221 B. 4€ St ADI. 2 Refresh. | USGI gongay. uy- eth, 8 
views. About 20 out of the 200 re-| Maritime Radio Officers’ Committee for| ee Mag oo E entertainment, page 
i la j cently elected members of the Rhee- | W2'18ce. Subs. Soe RSITY. Student Bec-}Place. Tickets available 57 West 125th St. 
er mpac 0 arsi qj A. ;contnolied National Assembly are/|tion is having another iene ot + ite et Fc el mg Tenants and 
|Teperted to support. it ps sega egige by Fret Hellerman ©!) TSCTURE DANCE under the stars, open 
. ple’s Songs. Dancing, refreshments, 
By Helen Norris b Meanwhile, initial reports that 85 and games. Saturday age = ous gd ees She’ Siaisisinn | (Tne ila 
S OLM (Telepress) —Only a few days after t e. {percent ef the South Korea adult | %:%° P™, st 260 Ww. " |tion.”” | Demonstration-amasing Rain or 
Swedish Riksdag decided—against the opposition of the Com-| pepulatton voted in the U.S.-/ | CONTEMPORARY | WRITERS, | Pitti) "gr uDIO. ‘quel ket Gi taenbers, 
onos § or . -' 
munists—to participate in the Marshall P lan, Aften Tidnin- |©®served elections of May 10 are) sion foukenient work of new writers. €on- meee one studio. Geen ee pore 
Social Democratic ¢ — }How known to have been exagger-| temporary Writers Studio, 37 E. 19 St./a, 9g:3¢ ».m. 
am, ccgen tinues as at present, all our foreign|ated. Careful. observers here sti. |° ee eee oe ae 
Goverment, frankly revealed its | | vaiuta will be used up before the! mate that about 70 percent actually | enial atmosphere. Folk, sociel, oy studio WATERMELON ill erect you, as ants 
”? Cultural Folk Dance Troup, . Point A D ay evening secia ne- 
uneasiness at aappriean economic | oe ea cunt mg Be ct voted. On the southernmost island | st. 8:30 p.m. ing. 3029 BE, 13rd Bt. 8:30 p.m. 
ae Sabes ain il toe lan porn Trade jo Chek, opposition to thie elec- | Bronx {Brooklyn _ ) 
ae i Pidline tite cond oo pian P| tions was so intense that new elec-| BANG-UP! AFFAIR!! Big dance, Jackie] MR. O'MALLEY will be there. Fun, eats, 
“at Swedish foreign : Commission, Sweden must buy, dUr- | tions are |Gibson of People’s Songs, Hunts Point|daneing. All for 35c. 267 Legion St. Browns 
~ . ing the next six months, 400 mil- | — MOCESBArY.- : |} AYD, 1029 E. 163 St. 8:30 p.m. | i} ville Youth Club. 8:30 p.m. 
-|lion kroner worth of: goods from , . 
One week . : | | 
| foreign countries above that we can) ) 
_ Morning Courses—Ill . J " N a : 9 
Scie Soci pena 14th tionai Convention 
1ef | “Our whole reserves will be ex- | : a LO 
mee: of Y hausted. To prevent such a devel- 


DOXEY A. WILKERSON (| rent we must drastically reduce ° 
Mon Jets 197 Bal’ 25 cur consumption of Swedish pre-(] | Communist Party 
duced wares. ... This dilemma is ees 3 


heath wilted ec et be NO W 7 , 
; _ Fee: $7.00 sharpened by the American govern- 


ment and importers who accuse us 


JEFF ERSON SCHOOL  ¢ or ‘extortion’ and threaten » buyer's For Peace, Democracy and Economic Security 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE boycott of Swedish goods. 


: ; “During the first quarter of 1947. | | 
Q575 wane 904 : ie Rropee |American importers bought Swed- | Opening Session 3 WILLIAM /. F OS I ER 
és —jish paper pulp for 6897 dollars a National Chairman, Communist Party 


mpi hegre Doce greens #10401 cot 9020 dollars to produce -Mon.. August a _ BENJAMIN J. DAVIS. 


Penthouse Leeture-Dance presents 
ore ef Songs ‘oo ‘a ton. Bleached sulphite during 
URA =| 1947's first quarter cost 134.10 dol- | | N. ¥. City Councilman 
lars—it’ now costs 196.12 dollars. } 7:30 P.M. | GUESTS: 
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ALLAN by ESSER ue, =|Tiods. . . . Influential circles in| a a2 Q De Fr 
‘German “buyers are so Dadly : 
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the Swedish policy in dealing with ee ( AIR-CONDITIONED ) 
Germans is ‘stupid, arort-stgated. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS [Book Parade 


r “y| 3:15-WJZ—The _|David Alman’s ‘Well of Compassion’; 
SATURDAY eee 90-WHBO—One Me's Fam \Negro Artist in an Alien World 


MORNING (Saturday, July 17) wnvo-Cberel’ ted AO 


11: :30-WNBO—Smilin’ Ed McConnell ; ; | Views the aor . fa 
, WOR—Special Agent , Fossa i ot ate a_i <a. CC} ABYy David Carpenter 
JZ— : snes: ' = 4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids ) i 
WCBS—Junior Miss 6:30 PM—NBC symphony WOR—House of Mystery HE HERO of David Alman’s second novel, The Well of 


WNYC—P.A.L Program WJZ—Cal Tinney ‘ ; ; 
WQXR—UN Newsreel pecnestts. | WNBU, WLIB—News; Music Compassion, is a young Negro artist in Harlem. In 


11:45-WNYC—Chemistry Talk | 7:00 P.M.—St. Louis Municipal waxR—News 
WQXR—Along the Danube | Opera. WCBS. s-te.aieeDtes Trout sensitive and very often beautiful prose, Alman = 
12:00-WNBC—News, Rad Hall 8:00 P.M.—Twenty Questions. WOR—True Detective Mysteries the emotional struggles of Lock 
‘WOR—High Adventure ee eee ae Sharon to integrate himself int 
wjz—Freedom Gardener WOR. WCBS—Make Mine Music ron nvegrate himseil into 4 
WCBS—Theatre of Today | 8:30 P.M.—City Amateur Sym- bs 56 eles or cote waite world. 
be-05-WRBO— The ron Scemnadite phony. WNYC. panne apes : agen Lock, who had escaped, along with 
12:30-WNBC—Coffee with Congress 9:00 P.M.—Morey Amsterdam 5:00-WNBC—Author Meets Oritics this mother and brother, from the| 


WOR—News; The Answer Man ) 
show. WCBS. ) WOR—Under Arrest . : | 
WONG. Stare Over Mellywood 10:00 P.M.—Theatre of the Air, WJZ—Personal Autograph Jimcrow horror of Birmingham, 
WCBS—Janette v 
i: ae nee rere ne ee WOR aiken Benaert Ala., wanted more than anything | 
wz-_Mase! McNellis—Herb Sheldon “ -> | Foon Sobel ian else to paint. And he had the 
——<«£ ' RADIO HIGHLIGHTS \\ WLIB_News; Music Lounge talent. But he was broke and job- 
WQXR—News; Midday Symphony (Sunday, July 18) ~ WQkKR—News less: And his sweetheart, Bright, 
1:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson ee ee ee we vee with whom he had lived for a. year 
 WOR—To Be. Announced 12:00 M.—Invitation to Learning. | 5:15-WCBS—Here’s to You- , 
7-—Speaking of 80 WCBS. 5:30-WOR—What Makes You Tick with. burning longing ,and no con-| 4 
WOBS—Co uty Fair we te Be ianesnced ‘summation, had just died of tuber-| : 
datieinc Pibtie btekce 12:30 PM.—People’s Platform. WJZ—David Harding : 
$:00-WNBC—Vincent Lopes Orchestra WCBS WNBC—Jane Pickens Show culosis. | ee 
 WOR—Tex Beneke | 1:15 PM—wm 3 Gailmor bt gang ae As he flounders, lost in an un- # 
WJIZ—Studio Music . oo" ° ° e ’ : én | 
BS e—Qu . WHN—Sports Gossip healthy brooding over his lost love, 
Nhe ce alli WHN. 5:45-WMCA—Cecil Brown 


WNYC—Opera Die a , =~) 
WQXR—News; The Book Concert | 1:30 PM.—Tell It Again. WCBS. | nai “unk ae’ Musie THE WELL OF COMPASSION, By David 
2:30-WNBC—Salute To Veterans 2:00 PM.—Brooklyn Museum esi add | Alman. 278 pp. New York. Simon & 
WCBS—Country Journal ‘ EVENING Schuster. $3. 
ee oe Concert. WNYC. 6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour nN J 
ay TOBS__Report nade Oversnke 2:45 PM.—Elmo Roper. WCBS..| “ wor—Those Websters with a vague eagerness to capture) : : 
WQXR—News; Movie Music 3:00 PM.—CBS Symphony No gael gag a on canvas his dead Bright in all) #23355 
Scans Owes Seetrkehic Orchestra. WCBS. WMCA_News: Bert Knapp, Sports |the colors of her, suffering, he be-| 23: 
- WQXR—Music of Our Times 5:00 PM—Author Meets the WHN—Recorded Music comes involved withea neurotic 


YOoee WINS—Tenth of a Nation ; ; | 
a oe Critic. WNBS. | WNEW—Recorded ‘Music young white Anglo-Saxon woman, 


WCBS—Olympic Track and Field 
waxn—i Symphonic Matinee 6:00 PM.—Oscar Brand—Song WQKR—News Miss Jo, who owns an art gallery, 
ews; Symp ; :05- i rtet 

4:30-WNBC—Mind Your Manners Festival. WNYC. , eon gp na ag and her assistant, a Jewish gir) 
gy oi aay i wakes 8:00 PM.—Robert Shaw Chorale. | ¢:30-wNBC—Hollywood Star Theater named Melia. 

WOR—Take a Number—Quis WNBC. WORNick Carter For Lock, Jo becomes the means 
A a cea fede seta 11:30 PM. — Chicago Roundtable. -_  WNYC—Savoy Chorale te integrate himself into an alien’ 
5:30-WNBC—Dr. I. Q. Jr. WNBC. WINS—News; Meet Your Congress | worlg to achieve the security for 

aie Cconehit Fine -: = J en WHO_iat's "eat comsween” his painting. For Jo, who is under 

a psychiatrist’s care, Lock becomes Possibility of security with Matin, 


 §:45-WJIZ—Dorothy Fuldheim , WOR—Three for the Money he gift nee gl Pay eal 2 _ 1 
. | JZ— ove ve t e Jewis ir 
WMCA—Footlight Revue _|her slumbering ubeubhoun and make But even this is very hazy. One 


WJZ—Gangbusters 
6:00-WNBC—Arlington Futurity Race WNYC—Gilbert-Sullivan Music , 

a tage a mam Close-Up alicaeetenrs 1 nt ay Shea "ro. iis caer momuas it possible for her to paint the mas- is left with the feeling that what 

_ WNYC—Jazz Jubilee | | WJZ—What's My Name WINS—Bible Hour terpieces of which she thinks her- happened to Lock could have hap- 

WOR—Lyle Van . : WCBS—It Pays to Bé Ignorant Lo eis 0 gl llama self capable.’ ‘pened to almost any artist. The 
WQXR—News; Music to Remember | 9:45-WNYC—Top Talk . WQKR—News | | oe 

6:15-WNBC—Art of Living 10:00-WNBC—Radio City Playhouse es aoe * og Lock and Jo marry.. And Lock Story is basically that of the 

oe ee ; moves into the white world. Their)Freudian conflict within the artist 


WOR—Hy Gardner WHN—Sports Final 


ce ‘te’ WJZ—Professor Quiz 
ee ee eee WCBS—Saturday Serenade WNEW—Andre Kostelanets Records | marriage is unsuccessful, because Jo Of the will to live and the death 


WCBS—CBS Views the Press . XR ; 1:30-WNBC—Summer -Theatre 
¢:30-WNBC-—-NBC Symphony Lowe oe peed Album WOR—Melvin Elliott is unable to find her talent, because Wish, as personified by Melia, the 
| WOR—Fred Vandeventer 10:30-WNBC—Grand Ole Opry letcher—Sketch 
; WJZ—Hayloft Hoedown WwJZ—Johnny Fletcher etc she is jealous of Lock’s painting, Jewish girl, and Jo, the neurotic 
WQxXR—Dinner Concert : WCBS—Blondie f : 
WQxR—Just Music | m ' Anglo-Saxon. And Melia and Jo 
6:45-WJZ—Jack Beall 11:00-WOR—N Musi WMCA—Album of Favorites because she cannot overcome her. g . 
WCBS—Larry LeSueur 4 mie aaa yee ee SIC WHN—Voice of Prophec . . , | th f f d i} 
WJZ—News; Music oice phecy Jimcrow prejudices. are e forces of good and ev 


WNYC—Weather, News | : — : iri Is 
oe ee at. and Mrs. Musto WOR Rovert|#. Alien The breakup of their marriage battling for Lock’s soul. 


Pies ocn hunts Donaldson hihindis WHN—America Back to God ee : 
WCBS—St. Louis Municipal Opera leaves Lock rudderless again. And Nowhere in the story does one 
WNYC--Masterwork Hour SUNDAY | he is rescued only by the interven- get a true measure of the very real 

—_— WS; u } “ 

tes looctass Time MORNING a tion of Melia, the Jewish girl, who emotional, social and economic 
WOR—Grandstand Managers 11:30-WNBC—News; Charles McCarthy is also an artist. Melia leads him problems ‘facing a Negro artist in 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials — : WJZ—Hour of Faith — | to an understanding of the realities the United States today Nowhere 
WCBS--Saturday Serenade WCBS—-Salt Lake City Tabernacle ' 

1 iene ak a gi Choir and Organ ! of life. : does one get adequately the feeling 

:45- —Answer Man. WHN—Calvary. Baptist Church * . . | | 
me pened ee og bed — re Records bi ssvemmt of struggle and of unity 
-V0- WLIB—Treasure Islan ; if tor victory. 
WOR—Twenty Questions : ASIDE FROM the literary merit Pe 
WQXR—News, Symphony Gall AFTERNOON of his novel, Alman has performed. Missing is that “community of 
ita = ee i na 4 ple * 5 Ht. a worthwhile social service in his humanity,” of which: Ralph Fox 
sal BMEC.-Gront, Masters Music WJZ—George Carson Putnam | book, One of the great psychological ‘once wrote, into which every writer 
:30-W —Dick Jergens WCBS—Invitation to Learning | | : ot 
WOR—Stop Me If You've Heard Maat ales: tesordcd  taunte barriers between whites and Ne | must enter to achieve the fruition 
— Ray 0 as WNYC—Midday Symphony : groes is that of the sexual faboo,'of his talent. 

; —ine Amazing r. alone WINS—Recorded Music \ | . ™ « 

_  WQXKR—New York Times News WLIB—News; Sunday Salon : \ .|which has been propagated by the, — 

9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade WQXR—New York Times News white supremacists. This is typi- BOTH OF Alman’s novels have 

7 12:05-WQXR—Symphonic Varieties fied in the filthy remark that is;dealt with Negroes. In _ both of 


12:15-WJZ-—Foreign Report 
JUST PUBLISHED leiksheeiie tent always thrown up to ‘fighters for them, despite brilliant writing, there 


‘WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
8:00-WNBC—Shaw Chorale ; ) a 
WHN—Bing Crosby Re.ords WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board |Negro-white unity; “Would you'has been missing, in my opinion, a 


12:30-WNBC—Eternal Light : | wcll 
WOR—News—Melvin “Elliott he tag ala Tg want your sister to marry a real insight into the very special 
WCBS—People’s Platform ee mae bl] h le: th 
WMCA—News; Music n rs: ‘problems of the Negro people; ere 


WJZ—Piano Playhouse ) 
WMCA—News Bulletins tga ~~ aaa Every ‘time a: writer depicts the have been only a surface realization 
OP at br eget WEVD—Irish Variety Show . |love relationships between whites Of the anguish, suffering, pain, 


WHN—Hour of Ch i 
WNEW_News: Recorded Musia sion exe beatae and Negroes in -natural lifelike ‘struggle and urge to victory in the 


“ake. WQxXR—Orchestra Melodies , 8:05-WQXR—Symphony Hal | ’ 
CHINESE 12:45-WOR—Milton Rettenberg, Piano 8:30-WNBC—RFD America terms, including all the conflicts Negro ath wigs 
KOLLWiITZ WMCA—Jerry Baker _. WOR—Jimmy Fidler that must occur both of.a personal But Alman’s undeniable talent 


WOODCUT ARTIST OF eer ronng People’s Concert aoe CNet character and those imposed by an and. ‘his sensitivity te the social 


. 1:00-WNBC—America United WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
HUMANITY WOR—News WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody inimical society, he is helping, questions of today will, I am cer- 


A new art for Perttotie of 10 Repre- WJZ—Sam Pettengill | 8:45-WOR—Dantoh Walker through the effect upon hundreds tain, make him, as he develops, one 


the 400 million duetions, Lithegraphs WCBS—Philadelvhia Re 
port WEVD—Alexander Gabri 
Portfolie of 10 prints. and weedeuts. WMCA—Let’s Talk Music I aie al went Cabener — | and thousands of readers, to break of the first-rate novelists of our 


$y} | _ @WNYC~Music. for the connoisseur |. 9:59. wNBC—-Merry-Go-Rouné down this most terrible of all bar- period. : 
Special Each 


a eee, Swing WOR—Secret Missions riers that have been artificially, : a: 


WNEW—New Voices 
WCBS—Winner Take All ‘ 
WLIB—News of New York WJZ—Walter Winchc!l) raised between -white and Negro. 


Large selection of Art Books, Domestic and Frenen WQXR—New York Times News hen ig raed go . tage ; 
—News; Composers Notebooks Alman does a most effective job Musie 


SUBWAY opt ga a lado a WEVD—Drama: In Your Name 
2 WQXR—News in this respect. 


wJZ— r S, ae (05-WQXR—S a enin nce ; ae 
100 W. 42nd St. (Sub. Arcade Downstairs) WLIB_—Fastelle es lle am gg 9:15-WJZ—Louella ‘Pareens: “Bob Hope It is impossible, however, to end yongs to Remember’ 
ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE 1:30-WNBC—Nelson Olmstead & Co. WEVD—Melody Moments one’s comments on Alman’s novel) Ay Penthniie Sunday 


Wisconsin 17-4893 quae WOR—Contemporary Music 9:30-WNBC—Familliar Music Album at this point. An author has the 
There will be an evening of Songs 


: WJ7,—Nationa: Vespers WOR —It’s A Livin 
CONCERTS -WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum WJZ-—Superstition right to write as he pleases. But 
WCBS—Tell It Again WCBS—Strike It Rich he must also accept the responsi- to Remember featuring Pete See- 


| WwHN— ed Musi te | 
STADIUM CONCERTS WNEW— News: Recorded Muste WEVD_—@ yay "Gnatnee You |bility for what he writes. ‘ger and Laura Duncan at the air- 


LEWISOHN STADIUM WLIB—Melody Playh 3 iti 7 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th te 137th Sts. | 9.99-wnBC— mr Pino biuaiton a vet i pa > panel It a a elt dee 2, preserve my em 
2g rot teste WOR—The Five Mysteries  WOR—Behind “the Pront Page: |Sponsibility in his writing is obvi- pal = tig nig 
’ : ee round the Wor u i 
ye nl gg eno Conductor WCBS—Return Engagement . wie_Comeae writers — ous from his choice of & rec aadate « * ca 
HAN MILS » Soleist ewe Museum Concert WMCA—News; Music He is also aware of the broader: 
tS! , . —Perfect Program } : P 
nay Bo a he. S 06 9:20 WINS—Detroit vs Yankees Mint gee em esc aspects of social struggle in this Melvin Bartell, baritone, who was 
ieee whats QUARTET bani ta Music WHN—Word of Life Program period, as may be seen in the in- one of the finalists at the recent 
- SATURDAY, JULY 24 at 8:30 2:05- WGXR—Footlight Echoes hadip comme phaatate clusion of ,réflections on the Span- concert awards of the American 
ROBERT LAWRENCE, Conéuctor , 2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnsoa, Interviews ca daa mimi of Song ish Civil War. ‘Theater Wing, has been engaged 
Soloist :30-WNBC— il} 10:1. INS—Religious Program 7 : 
| ype cc ca: WOR_Harry. nies ) WEVD—Michael Young But the story itself does not show to sing leading roles with the 
eer Amgy Tax) 30c, 60c, $1.40, $2.00 WJZ—Mr President 10:30-WNBC—Horace Heidt this awareness very tlearly. It is Covent Garden Opera in London 
um Bex Office. WA 6-0600 WCBS—Joseph C. Harsch WOR—The Unexpected extremely personal in character, As next fall. 


rs a ; —News; Recorded Musie¢ WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
|S Paes. Treasury Guest Star WMCA—News Reports far as the aspects of Negro struggle| The annual festival at the Cen- 


“ae exciting pleco of work.”"—Athinees, Times | 9- uietsiteueee 2 oe gan are concerned, one would think the tral City Opera House_in Colorado 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE'S—THE WCBS—Elmo Roper ; WQXR—Just Music solution for a Negro artist is to wilf see presentations this summer 


R E SPE ¢ TFUL Son leueec. anaes ees — 10:45-WJZ—We Care escape from his Negro culture and of Cosi Fan Tutte and Tales of 
*  WOR—What’s the N th | WOR—Fix It Yourself rT 

P R Os T IT U TE | wae -Srnee> the Mame of that Song hase Hg pe find his security in a white world. Te elo for lovers. of “opera in 

& Theraten Wilder's “THE HAPPY JOURNEY” ls earn aa Pomayatamey | PENTA. Maanetod  Pnete Because, while Lock ends one ven- the clouds. The famed — 
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play, the film’s ideas are worked 
ae ounces Seled somber 


Movies: 


Muston’s ‘Key Largo’ 
Attacks Rat-race World 


By Herb Tank ) 
rpsrene is a_ sickening 
tension that crawls cold 
into the stomach in John 
Huston’s “Key Largo.” The 
war is over. The victory 
gstrange. This is the menacing 


tension of a post-war werld 7 


-mever fought for. 


‘And Johnny Rocco is back. | 
Recco was big time once. He 


was a guy who could make 


mayors and governors and a guy 
who destréyed people. Johnny 
Kecco was a gangster, sure, but 
Johnny Rocco was also a way of 
life. ; 
% Yeh, yeh,” said Rocco with his 
staccato, side of the mouth speech, 
“and what'd they do to me? They 
kicked me out of the country. 
Deported me. Me! Just like I was 
a lousy Red!” | 
“Welcome back, Rocco,” spoken 
softly, bitterly; by the ex-soldier, 
“welcome back, sir. America 
awaits you with open arms.” 

‘It’s Johnny - Rocco’s country 
again. 


E peSecc | + 


- "HE MOVIE. In Key Larso. 


writer-director John Huston has 
made what is easily the most in- 
teresting, the most absorbing 


-American film to be seen so far 


this year. It’s a corking good 
movie and am intelligent one, 
worthy of discussion and, from 


my own viewpoint, serious criti- 


Key Largo is a film-maker’s at- 
tempt to. come to grips with the 
rat-race of post-war America. 
Smybolist in method, it poses the 
problem of an ex-soldier, cynical 
and embittered and disillusioned 


py a world he never fought. for, 


who chooses to escape the rodent 
world and finds there is no escape. 
Frank McCloud finds that he has 
to continue to take sides, con- 
tinue to struggle. 

Similar in both setting and 
theme to Hemingway’s To Have 
and Have Not, a novel that sought 
new values in the thirties, the 
film Key Largo attempts to be 
affirmative and escape another 
post-war “lost generation.” 


The plotting is melodramatic 


‘ea ithe violent. Frank McCloud (Hum- 


phrey Bogart) arrives in Key 
Largo, out of season, to see the 
father (Lionel, Barrymore) and 
the widow (Lauren Bacall) of an-. 
other soldier who died in Italy. 


.. Johnny Rocco. (Edward G. Rob- 


inson), a big.time gangster se- 


eretly back in the States, has 
taken over with his mob. There 


is violence and evil and people 
are broken until McCloud’ recog- 
nizes his obligation to destroy the 


men who So easily destroy others. 
* By * 


‘THE PLAY. The film was 
adapted from the Maxwell Ander- 
son play that appeared on Broad- 
way before .the, war. *The play 
was static, talky, mystical. In 
the. play the. ex-soldier comes 
home from Spain disillusioned. 
The point Was ‘vague and tired: 
an abstract tribute to human 
spirit. | 
In adapting the play the writ- 


 @fs, Huston and Richard Brooks 


(The Brick Foxhole), have made 
it their own. Although like the 


ee 


sound-track is keyed up, 
using distortion to heighten dra- 


Lionel Barrymore are shown ‘in 
Largo’ at the Strand Theatre, 


& 


ingful and far more. effective 


theatrically. 
B * * oe 
FILM SENSE. Director John 
Huston (Maltese Falcon, San 


Pietro, Treasure of the. Sierra 
Madre) is unique among current 
Hollywood directors. Unlike 
many others who are rushing to 
get in on the semi-documentary 
trend, Huston seems content to 
keep his camera within studio 
walls. He seems more deeply 
concerned .with real ideas, than 
real backgrounds, and he likes 


‘to express those ideas in highly 


theatrical ways. 


In Key Largo he makes inter 
esting, and often eloquent, use of 


“camera, sound-track, and the ac- 


tors. His camera is never re- 
laxed. It’s always tense, restless, 
underlining the meaning of every- 
things it focuses on. His camera 
carefully avoids depending on the 
sound-track, the spoken word, to 
carry a scene. In a film adapted 
from 4 talky play that’s no easy 
trick. 

Like the camera work the 
often 


matic effects. 


As for performances, Huston has 
taken a first-rate cast and has 
gotten good portrayals alj the 
way around. The performances 
adhere to an. overall style that 
matches the general style and 
approach of the entire film. 

* . . . 
THE IDEAS. Key Largo is an 
indictment of a society that de- 


e ‘ 
| REY LARGO. ‘Warner Bros. Produced a, 


HUMPHREY BOGART, Edward G. Rebinein. aaned Bacall pul 


a sceste from. John Huston’s ‘Key 


Stroys people. It is an angry cry 
‘against the betrayal of the prin- 
ciples for which we fought the 
War. 


things: the direct and indirect 
censorship in . Hollywood that 
forces the film-maker to bury his 
theme beneath layers and layers 
of conventional melodrama; and 
the unclear social] orientation of 
| the film-maker. 

The film: essentially expresses a 
middie class inteliectual’s’ revolt 
against the rottenness of capital- 
ist reaction riding high in post- 
war America. Lacking a -social 
base, a relationship to progres- 
sive forces, the film’ lacks direc- 
tion. So does the Hamlet-like, 
middle class hero. When he is 
compelled to fight once again he 
battles for abstract principles of 
truth and justice, against forces 
of abstract evil. 

) Like Body and Soul, another 

good film that had within it a 
bitter attack against a society 
that destroys 
Largo is fascinated by violence. 
The film dwells on ugliness and 
obscenity as if it could only deal 
with problems of justice and 
‘struggle, and the faith of man, 
in the brutal terms of gangster- 

The lack of socia) orientation in. 
the film determined the unusual 


| setting and the characters. The 


theme is valid and urgent and 
yet it is worked out against a 
background, and. through situa- 
tions, so far removed from. the 
lives and experience. of people 
that it often gets lost. Because 
of this Key Largo sometimes tends 
to become just another violent. 
melodrama, brutal and savagely 


fae | exciting, but. not, always able to 


communicate its theme. 
od a” _* 

AN EXCITING MOVIE, with its. 
Strong points and weaknesses 
both, Key Largo’ is about the most 
absorbing and. interesting film out 
of an American studio this year. 
From what I hear about forth- 
coming films.I doubt if any will 
top “it. 

Key Largo opened yesterday at 
the Strand. — 


Jerry Wald. Dirécted by John Huston. 
Screenplay by Richard, Brooks. and 
John Huston. Based on the ° Play by 
Maxwell Anderson. Photographed by 
Karl FPreund. Musie by Max Steiner. 
With Humphrey Bogart, Edward G. 
Robinson, Lauren Bacall, Lione] Barry- 
more, Claire Trevor ‘and Thomas 
Gomez. At*thé Straru. . - | 


i. , - | 


It is weakened, I think, by two 


By Bob Lauter 
AST: WEEK the New 
Yorker carried the fol- 
lowing comment: 


Co. -announced recently that it 
was abandoning plans for a pro- 
jected documentary on Commu- 
nism because it was uMable to 
find a single first-rate writer who 
wasn’t either pro-Communist or 
anti-Communist. We - gather 
from this announcement that 
ABC felt distinctly let down by 
the boys in the back room, that 
it had counted on doing business 
with orderly vacuums in gray 
flannel sack suits and black four- 
in-hands and had instead run up 
against people with opinions.” 
The New Yorker’s remarks are 


not accurate. WJZ-ABC has not 


abandoned its one-hour documen- 
tary, Communism—U. S. Brand. 
The network has scheduled it for 
Monday, Aug. 2, at 9:00 p.m, — 

Variety first caught the New 
Yorker’s paragraph, checked with 
ABC’s public relations man, Rob- 
ert Saudek, and again learned 
that Morton Wishengrad is work- 
ing on the script. 

Then John Crosby, radio col- 
umnist for the Herald Tribune, 
criticized - the New Yorker for 
sloppy reporting. Crosby, too; re- 
peats the charge, issued in a 
WJZ-ABC release, that the Daily 
Worker “had given the documen- 
tary a very unfavorable review, 
although it hasn’t read it or heard 
1) Age 

PRESUMABLY this paper is to 
take an attitude of watchful wait- 
ing while this forthcoming docu- 
mentary is surrounded with an air 
of phony objectivity. and flatulent 
self-righteousness. The New 
Yorker’s comment was dead wrong 
when it claimed that the network 
‘was unable to “find a single first- 
rate writer who wasn’t either pro- 
Communist or anti-Communist.” 


a 
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‘Around the Dial 


The truth, quite obviously, is 
that WJZ-ABC was not in the 
least bit..interested in finding @ 
writer who was neither of these 


| things. They wanted a writer who 
“The American Broadcasting : 


has a long and unenviable record 
of shouting, “Me, too,” whenever 
} Party was at- 
tacked. They got such a writer— 
a writer who for a long pueriod 
made - living out of red- 
baiting. 

REFERRING to Morton Wish- 


-engrad, who .is preparing. this 


script, John. Crosby himself noted 
that: he is a man “of decided 
opinions on .Communists, having 
helped David Dubinsky rid the 
International Garment Workers 


. Union of -them.” 


And we, are not supposed to 


comment on such a program until 
_it is broadcast! 
for the “objective” script of a man 
. whose “decided opinions” on Com- 
-munists earned him a job as po- 
‘ litical hatchetman -for Dubinsky. 


We are to.wait 


WJZ-ABC, by the way, has be- 


gun to change its tone. No Jonger 
do we hear so much about “objec- 


Now we learn that the 


Wishengrad’s 


tivity.” 
network. boasts of 


| work in’ “exposing” Communists. 
The claim that this program is 


to be treated with 


@ documentary, 
dignity, becomes sheer nonsense. 
It isp ed not ‘as a documen- 


tary, but as an attack. Its in- 
tegrity can be judged by the fact 


‘that today not one official of the 


Communist Party has yet been 
approached: for’ facts or informa- 


tion concerning the Party’s ac- 
‘tivities--and program. 


We repeat, as we said before, 


‘that after having hired Wishen- 


grad to do a script on the Com- 
munist Party, the next logical step 
will be to hire Abdullah to do a 
“documentary” on the Jewish 
State. Should that. latter con- 
tingency come to pass, we will be 
pardoned if we don’t wait for the 
broadcast before we comment. 
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“a FILM TO BE SEEN—AND SEEN AGAIN!” —w. yY. Times 


“ANOTHER GREAT FILM BY ROSSELLINI, DIRECTOR 
OF ‘OPEN CITY’—YOU MUST SEE IT!” 


—Daily Worker 


THE LIVES AND LOVES OF Gi'S IN ITALY? 


Eel Tt Ave. 17-5747 , 
® Doors Open 10:30 A.M.” 
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ime RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Reekefeller Center 
BING JOAN 


CROSBY FONTAINE 


in ‘THE i} EMPEROR WALTZ’ 
Ceier by TECHNICOLOR 
A Parameunt Picture 


Spectacular: Stage Presentation 
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Mark Stevens - Richard Widmark 


“THE STREET WITH NO NAME” 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


On Variety Stage — CAB CALLOWAY. 
JACKIE MILES - VIVIAN BLAINE 
On Ice Stage—CAROL LYNNE 
ARNOLD SHODA - THE BRUISES 
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haeeenecsiic OF MUSIC 


oT 1 3th STREET 


“poo Times Today 
Jean Fontaine - Louis Jourdan 
LETTER FROM AN 
UNKNOWN WOMAN 


Yvonne de Carle - Dan Duryea 
RIVER LADY — Celor 
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by MARK DONSKOY director of “THE RAINBOW" 


TE “IN THE ‘TRADITION OF THE GREAT 
RUSSIAN FILMS.” —Howara Barnes, Herald Tribune 


ARTKINO proudly presents VERA-MARETSKAYA in 
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Sharp. sotaiia disiis map snap yn your pictures, so hold camera firmly, 


use adequate shutter speed to end camera movement. 


Minimum Shutter Speeds 


[A LETTER from a high schobt stu- 

dent last week asked a pertl- 
nent question. “Not long ago,” our 
correspondent wrote, “you men- 
tioned that many pictures were 
spoiled by what you called camera 
movement—moving the camera ever 
so slightly as the shutter is tripped. 
I'm curious to know what shutter 
speed will help overcome the effects 
of camera movement.” 

Actually, as we pointed out be 
fore, the first step in overcoming 
camera movement is to hold the 
camera-firmly with ‘both hands, rest- 
ing against chest or cheekbone, and 
trip the shutter smoothly. But suf. 
ficient shutter speed will help, too. 
And in this connection the most im- 
portant point is never to use a speed 

of less than 1/25 of.a second when 
your camera is hand-held. 

More often, you'll want to use a 
wpeed of at least 1/50. With minia- 
ture cameras, such as a 35mm., you 
may find 1/100 is better. The rea- 
gon for this is that prints from mini- 


ature cameras are almost always en- 


Tweedledemio 
Plattorm 


(Continued from Page 3) 


baiting than the Republicans. It 
demanded persecution of Commu- 
nists unde present laws, and the 
voting of new laws, if needed. 


It did, however, cover up by 
qualifying this with a promise to 
maintain Civil Rights, taking a 
crack at the GOP for trying to in-|» 
stitute “thought contol.” This was 
an apparent reference to the 
Mundt-Nixon bill. 


Its labor plank/ conceded to labor 
what CIO, AFL, and Rail unions 
had insisted was an _ irreducible 
minimum, the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law. But it proceeded to 
insult labor’s intelligence by adding 
to the plank so general a statement 
that it could cover even worse anti- 
labor legislation. 

“We advocate such legislation as 
is desirable to establish a just body 
of rules to assure free and effective 


to reduce to a minimum their con- 
flict of interests and to enable 
unions to keep their membership 
free from communistic influence.” 

This is a far cry from the mili- 
tant defense of labor’s rights under 
the New Deal. 


| ¥. 

THE BITTER STRUGGLE over 
civil rights resulted finally in a 
plank which’ generally § favored 
federal legislation. 4° secure elec- 


Dixie Dictates 


larged. And a= slight fuzziness, | 
caused by camera movement, which 


Demo Suicide 


is not apparent in a small contact 
print, often becomes objectionably 
noticeable when the print is blown 
up. 

Another helpful device for elim- 
inating camera movement is the 
use of a cable release—a short cable 
with a push button on:one end which 
can be attached to many cameras. 
The advantage of such a release is 
that the flexible cable absorbs any 
vibration from tripping the shutter 
which otherwise might be trans- 
mitted to the camera. 

A cable release, too, 
when working with the camera rest- 
ing on a tripod or other support. 
Such support is necessary at speeds 
of less than 1/25 or for time ex- 
posures. But even with a camera set- 
ting on a table, it’s possible to jar 
it when pushing the shutter button. 
Which is in itself reason to try the 
cable release at slow speeds. 


—John van Guilder 


— 
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French Socialists Take . 
Another Step to Extreme Right 


By Mark Freeman 


PARIS (Telepress).—The 40th French Socialist Con- 
gress, which ended yesterday, marked a further sliding to 


the right. 


from the thirty-one-man executive, © 


being replaced by second rate right 
wing leaders. 


The former 
Andre Philip—nicknamed the “mad 
- economist” of the Socialist Party— 
Who had been outvoted last year, 
was re-elected to the executive with 
the largest vote. 

Among the right-wingers pro- 
moted to the executive was the 
‘Russian-born Orestes . Rosenfeld, 
rabid anti-Soviet specialist, former 


editor of Le Populaire and one of | 


Blum’s chosen personal disciples. 
* 


AMONG THE WORDY resolu- 
tions voted on was one supporting 
& present or future Third Force 
government, 
cancelled the M. R. P. decree 
(which the Socialist deputies ap- 
proved in Parliament) granting an 


Less Milk Used 


One result of high prices: Every | 
American drank 14 less quarts of!; 


milk than in 1945, when the aver- 


age was 201.4 quarts of milk peris 
) | . a Rte & sae tossed 


Practically all the “left-wingers” were eliminated 


| underhand subsidy to religious 


schools. 


fs of use 


(Continued from Page 3) 


generally, as would many new 
forces in the South, both black and 
white. But this is not the Demo- 
cratic Party of FDR. ‘This is a 


‘party committing hari-kari. 


So the Democratic Party leaders 
failed to bolster the hands of the 
many whites in the South who 
want to work together with Negroes 
for a party reflecting their con- 
cern. This desire had been dem- 
onstrated in the Credentials Com- 
mittee earlier when Rep. Mary Nor- 
ton (D-NJ), chairman, read tele- 
grams and letters from about 20 
organizations and outstanding in- 
dividuals, mostly white, from South 
Carolina supporting the State Pro- 
gressive Democratic Party against 
the Lily-White Bourbon forces who 
had been’ unlawfully seated. 

I talked to people in the gal- 
ieries, plenty of whom were getting 
an educafion here. One, a Negro 
woman from New Jersey, gaid this 
performance convinced her that her 
people could not be guaranteed one 
Single advance by the present Demo- 
cratic Party. “In spite of every- 
thing,” she said, “the MissiSsippians 
were seated. And we'll probably get 
a Kentuckian for vice president.” 

Her talk turned to Wallace. 


— 


‘Profits and Wages 


Corporate profits rose 90 percent 
from 1945 to 1947, while wages rose 


| only 30 percent. 


Finance Minister | 
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rights of employes and employers, | 


right to protection of person and 
the right to serve in the armed 
forces without discrimination. It 
did not specify FEPC or anti-lynch 
and anti-polltax legislation. 

But even this plank was forced 
through by the open convention 


after party leaders had settled on 
an extremely general statement 
against discrimination. 

The results of the two major 
party conventions are now in. They 


toral rights, the right to a job, the 


would give the people a choice 
between a Dewey and a Truman. 
Obviously, for the working people, 
the small farmers, the lower middle 
classes this is no choice at all. 
Fortunately, they have another 
political instrument, the new party, 
which in its make-up, its leader- 
ship and its program if a far cry 
from the stuffed shirts, the bankers, 
the rich farm operators who made 
up the bulk of the delegates of the 
two major party conventions. 
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‘Worker’ Vacation Directory 
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Official 
Resort of 
N. ¥. G 


American 


Veterans 
Committee 


ALL 


RESERVE 
NOW! 


WEEKLY 
RATES: 
$45-$52 


LOU 


Lodge 


SPORTS 
FILTERED POOL @®@ CULTURAL 


ACTIVITIES 


Orchestra 


Stellar Entertainment Featuring: 


ALLEN and ADELE 
N.Y.C. 


for Your Sammer Vacation, $5 Deposit. 


° GOOD FOOD 
® INFORMAL 
ATMOSPHERE 

@® Dancing Nightly 


GUS, HARRY BELLEFONTE, 
GREEN 


PL 17-8566 or write to Beaver 


Phone: 
Folder. Reserve NOW 


fer Descriptive 


CAMP 


Full Social .Staff including: 


MILDRED SMITH 
(Beggars Holiday) 


NAPOLEON REID 


(Carmen Jones) 


JERRY JARASLOW 


Noted Comedian and Actor 
and many others 


RODRIGUEZ and his Band 


play every evening 


Nightly programs and 
daily lawn programs 


Wingdale phone: WINGDALE 3561 


Where can you get what Unity offers for $40 and $43 per week? 


UNITY 


Space available now for remainder of season! Consult 
New Work office or-calli Camp Unity directly. 
(Occasional weekend space). 


All water sports on beautiful 
Lake Ellis ® ‘All sports fac- . 
ilities © New concrete hand- 
ball courts © New ping-pong 
tables ©@ tennis, archery, 
baseball, basketball, ete. ® 
Good accommodations ® the 
best in food © guest partici- 
pation and_ instruction in 
chorus, dance, dramatics ® 


N. Y. Office, 1 Union Square. 


Prominent speakers. 
New York phone: AL 4-8024 
Open daily 9:30-6:30, Sat. 10-1 


PAUL or at 


CHESTERTOWN, NEW YORK 
WEEKEND OF JULY 17! 
Iv’S CRYSTAL LAKE LODGE 
Modern Adult Camp in the Adirondacks 
For an exciting SUMMER VACATION | 
Private 60 Acre Lake 


Fast Tennis Courts 
Excellent Cuisine 


Saddle Horses 


Cocktail Lounge 
Chestertown 3830 


City Information, TIvoli 2-55672 
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Square Dancing (Dave Haha Director) 


For an ideal . 
Summer Vacation 
_ try | 


ARROWHEAD 


FONER’S ORCHESTRA 
full social staff, all sports 
and folk dancing 


RECORDINGS 
ARTS and CRAFTS 
FORUMS 


Reasonable Rates 
City Phone 
JE 6-2334 


Ellenville, N. Y. Ellenville 502 


ACCORD, 
N. Y. 
Tel. Kerhonkson 3758 


FOR CHILDREN—Complete Day Camp 
Program (under professional Super- 
vision) @ Progressive Activities @ Arts 
and crafts @ Water front. 


FOR ADULTS-—AIF Sports @ Excellent 
Music and Book Library @ Infermal 
Evening Activities @ RKeasonale Rates. 
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Enjoy a real vacation at 


Camp Lakeland 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
Phone Hopewell 85 
e 


© Modern improvements 

® Excellent sports facilities 
© Swimming and boating 
© Finest entertainment 


Make your reservations now 


Transportation: frequent traing from 
Grand Central te Pawling, N. ¥. with 
eemnecting busses te camp; alse direct 
te camp by Sylvan Lake bus from 
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Dixie terminal. 
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Vacation at a large 


PROGRESSIVE CAMP 


LARGE Sports <- Hiking 
OUTDOOR Tennis - Dancing 


Secial Programs 
psig Rates $24 - $35 


Weekly 

NATURE FRIENDS 

CAMP MIDVALE 
MIDVALE, N. J. 
Write for Folder W 


ALLABEN 
COUNTRY CLUB : 
NAPANOCH, N. Y. 

Reserve Now! 


ATTRACTIVE RATES 


All sports, erystal swimming 
entertainment, dancin 
DIETARY LAWS OBSER 
Children’s Day Camp 
Fer infermation and reservations: 


of Jewish Studies, 13 Aster 
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Veteran Printer 


Reminds Typo Chief 


Of This Paper’s Aid 


Below we reprint a letter to President Woodruff Randolph of the 
International Typographical Union by A. S. Zartarian, 43 years mem- 
ber of the union and a veteran Communist: A copy of the letter was 
sent us following the appearance of a second column by George Morris 
‘on the union’s June 3 Bulletin 124, telling members they have no 
“obligation” to subscribe to the Daily Worker and attacking Com- 
munists. The Daily Worker appeal to printing workers never sug- 
gested they have an “obligation” to subscribe but appealed to them 
to do so on its record. if 
June 21, 1948 


Mr. Woodruff Randolph, President au 


- International Typographical Union 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Dear Mr. Randolph: 
I am shocked by the unwarranted vituperative warning contained 
in Postcard Bulletin No. 124 issued by the ITU Council. | 
Certainly the Daily Worker has a right to solicit subscribers and 
readers, as may any other publication. And in view of its consistent 


support to all organized labor—particularly to the ITU in its fight for 


the preservation of the union—we ought to accord the Daily Worker 
a@ special privilege on our bulletin boards. It is a well-known fact that 


‘the Daily Worker was the only paper in New York which exposed the 


plans of the publishers to introduce the Varitype in order to crush our 
union. It was the only paper ready to accept our conditions of employ- 
went. And during the lockout, the Daily Worker featured our side of 
the battle and advocated all-labor support, while all other newspapers 
printed lies and distortions, as you well know. How come the attack 
on the only friendly newspaper in New York? 

I have been a member of the ITU for 43 years; participated in 
the 8-hour strike of 1906 and the newspaper walkout in Boston in 1921; 
was a founder of the Prog Club (The Progressive Party in the union, 


of which Randolph is a member and which elected him to office) in 


Boston with Sylvester McBride and old man Britt; served as chairman 
of the Journal-American-Mirror and on numerous union committees— 
and have been a Communist these many years. I am. proud of my 
union record as well as my political activities. \ : | 


JUST ONE HUNDRED YEARS ago the Communist Manifesto, 
written by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, said: “The Communists 
have no interests separate and apart from those of the proletariat as 
a whole.” Those words ring true today‘more than ever. No one has 
to solicit the support of the Communists to the working class. No one 
solicited: the support they gave to the abolitionist movement in the 

1860's. No one solicited their resistance in all countries to the Nazi yoke 
during the war, and‘no one had to solicit the support: of the Daily 
Worker in the challenge to the Taft-Hartley Law by the ITU. And, 
despite the Council, the average member appreciates such support. 

Of course the Daily Worker is guilty of inviting the members of 


. the ITU to judge that paper’s unqualified support in the fight against 


the publishers. According to your logic, it should have recommended 
that the members read the Chicago Tribune and other papers fighting 
the ITU. 


DID THE LETTER of the editor of the Daily Worker advocate force | 


and violence, or was it conspiring with the ITU in favor of a foreign 
government? Of course not! The rehashing of part of a resolution 
passed at the last convention is in complete contradiction to the spirit 
that prevailed at that convention. “It is the sense of this convention 
that all true and loyal citizens of our great country must reflect the 
degree of tolerance permitted by the laws of this country with respect 
to political philosophies.” That’s what the resolution said. How do 
you show the “degree of tolerance” and “respect to political philos- 
ophies’? By joining with Rankin, Taft ‘and Mundt in their red- 
baiting attacks. : : } | : 

I for one have accepted the philosophy of Communism for a long 
time, and the hodge-podge resolution could not deter me because the 
very premise is false. Communists do not-advocate force and violence 


or practice it. No one—including the U. S. Supreme Court—has been | 


able to show that the Communist Party ever since its inception ad- 
vocated or committed any act of violence. It is the ruling class, now the 


_monopolist-capitalist class, that commits violence, and in order to con- 


fuse the people it accuses the Communists of advocating force and 
violence. 
AS TO BEING the agents of a foreign government, it is an abso- 


lute lie, as the Tories 150 years ago lied about Jefferson being the agent 


of Republican France and passed the Alien and Sedition Laws which 
were repealed by the efforts of Thomas Jefferson and his new party. 
Now a reactionary Congress is trying to do the same time, and to my 
amazement the leadership of a working class organization is aiding 
and abetting those pseudo-fascists. | : 

- You are treading on dangerous ground, and I am afraid that not 
only the ITU but the whole organized labor movement will be the suffer- 
ers. Labor has paid a heavy price for redbaiting—both here at home 
and in other countries. However, I am certain that the Communists 


will be on deck at all times in support of the ITU struggles against all 
its enemies. | 
Fraternally yours, 
A. 8. Zartarian ; 


(Card ‘No. 20338) 


HALF-DAY STRIKES FOR MORE PAY IN ITALY 
ROME (ALN).—The Italian Gen- throughout Italy stopped running 

eral Confederation of Labor has and movie theaters stopped showing 

launched a series of nationwide) films on the afternoon of July 2. A 


| _|total of 300,000 chemical workers 
half-day walkouts in various indus struck for 12 hours on July 6. Pur- 


tries to win higher wages and pro-ither strikes scheduled during uly 
test government curtailment of|will tie up steel, electric power and 
labor’s right to strike. Streetcars|other industries, : 


i | ee ‘ 

MONUMENTS 

‘WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS . 

‘OMicial Monument Dealer for the IWO 
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students lead a demonstration 
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Diet build- 


up by 500 percer.t, rations are 30 
percent of pre-war requirements 
and the maximum wagze-increases, 
plus cost-of-living allowance, is 
only 100_percent above the pre-war 
rate,” declares Malayan Monitor 
here. 


Malayan Monitor is the London 
organ of the Malayan People’s 
United Front which, like other pro- 
gressive organizations in Malaya, in- 
cluding the Pan-Malayan Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (Affiliated to 
the W.F.T.U.), is no longer allowed 
to function under the police regime. 


Why has Malaya been turned into 
a police state? 


The answer, says the 
falls into two parts. 


Firstiy,.as a-result of the’ devel- 
opment of democracy in the East, 
the imperialist powers are making 
a determined effort to make Malaya 
a secure base for their activities in 
South-East Asia. ‘This entails the 
destruction of any political move- 
ment opposed to the Colonial Office 
regime. 


The second reason is that, as a 
result of the changing world situa- 
tion, the economic basis of British 
rule in Malaya has been severely 
restricted. 


Before the war, British imperial- 
ism controlled two world monopolies 
—rubber and tin. The Americans, 
‘the biggest consumers, had to pay 
the prices fixed by the British in- 
terests. After the war,*the U.S.A. 
was in a position to deal in tine and 
rubber on her own terms. It fixed 
the price of tin at about double the 
pro-war rate. 

But with rubber it was different. 
It was more important and, also, 
it was the biggest dollar earning 


Monitor, 


though there is still a price of rub- 
ber is only 23 cents a pound, just 
a little above the pre-war price. 


If rubber had risen in price as 
other raw materials have, Britain 
would have received, not 260 million 
dollars from dollar sales of rubber 
last year, but from 400 to 600 million 
dollars. 


For the rubber plantations to make 
‘profits selling rubber at 23 cents a 
pound, wages must be kept down. 


In view of the price and shortage| 


of rice, staple diet of the plantation 
and mine-workers, this was. difficult. 
Because of lop-sided emphasis on 


‘expert crops, rice production in 


jMalaya has been neglected:for 40 


years. Sixty percent of the rice 
: before the war:-was im- 


urma and Indo-China. 


Why British Set Up 
Malayan Police State 


LONDON (Telepress).—‘“The red-scare in Malaya is 
merely a blind to hide the ugly facts of a bitter struggle for) 
livelihood. .The controlled price 


export of the British Empire. Al- 


Aecident Loss 


More time was lost through ine 
dustrial] accidents in 1947 than 


through strikes and lockouts, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


_ Looking for an Inexpensive, 


Ideal Summer Retreat? 
Organizing cooperative colony in beau- 
tiful Connecticut woodland near New 
York. Half acres at $300 or larger plots 
available. Attractive studio bungalow 
can be built for $1,000. Will offer ten- 
nis, swimming, children’s eamp, motor- 
boating, horseback riding, fishing and 
summer theatre. 

BOX 265, DAILY WORKER 


of the staple food has gone 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


HARRIET BERYL CHAIKIN 
Born July 6, 1948 
7 lbs. 14 oz. 
To George and Elizabeth 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT TO SHARE CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 


. Artistic rooms, rustic dining hall. Swim, 
YOUNG LADY will share her apartment : ' 
with business girl (Queens). Ind. Sub- Barn dances. And food; Mmmm! $35. 


BBG Seue|8y 
SIBIIGUR eee 


—_ 


LOFTS, OFFICE ‘‘spaces,”’ meeting rooms. 
DAyton 3-0588. After 1 p.m. Daily. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


way. Reasonable. Call IL 9-4289. eek. | Oe | a 
| | EAST HILL Farm. Ideal for vacation in 
ROOMS TO RENT the Catskills. Modern facilities, sport 
activities, swimming, fishing, excellent 
BUSINESS PERSON, kitchen privileges. food. $6 per day, $35 per week. For 
N. Egger. Apt. 12, 1982 Honeywell| reservation write: Youngsville, N. Y. 
Ave., Bronx. : Box 3 or Phone Jeffersonville 74 W. 
SPACIOUS, FURNISHED room, private Managers: Sonia and Max Rosen, 
bath and. shower. Convenient trans-|wuST RETURN city August 1. Willing 
portation. Call IR 6-7792. rent our bungalow, rest of season. Two 
. rooms, kitchen, bath, brook on grounds. 
and or aanee Airy, July and August. Ideal for kids. Cheap, near Newburgh. 
; ae? _.| Write R. Schafer c-o Wilks. Plattekill, 
BEAUTIFUL ROOM, private entrance.; New York. 
ee ee a Telephone. | sruDIO APARTMENT with bedroom, airy 
‘ Sto _.| kitchen, plumbing. 4 miles from Wood- 
FURNISHED BEAUTIFUL Studio room, stock. Dorothy G. Wilson. Box 144, 
kitchenette, near, beach, rent through; Woodstock, N.Y. 
Labor Day. SHeepshead 3-6270. TOM PAINE Camp, R.R.1 Coopers Mill, 
TO LET Maine. R.R.1. A lakesideg camp for 
young working men and women. Ex- 
cellent bathing beach, boating, fishing. 
$25 weekly. Write for reservations. 
YOU NEED a rest, come to Avanta Farm. 
Jewish-American cooking. $28 per week. 
$22.50 for children. Call 591-M.S. 


— 
—— 


UNFURNISHED 132 to 2% rooms needed 
by business couple. Rental to $50. 
Phone DE 9-3460. ; 


3 ROOMS, steam, cold, reasonable. Buy 
furniture to $100. Anywhere. Box 261 
c-o Daily Worker. 


GETTING MARRIED, 
Need 1142-3 rooms. 


SERVICES 


SOFA SEAT bottoms rebuilt in your home, 
$12. New webbing, springs retied, new 
lining. Comradely attention. Furni- 
ture repaired, reupholstered,. remodeled, 
repolished, slipcovered. TRafalgar 7- 
2554. 


RELIABLE CARPENTER, converts. at- 


c-O Daily Worker. + 
UNFURNISHED ROOM, kitchenette or| tics, basements, porches, into livable 
apt. to share for professional woman.) T0oms. Reasonable. NI 8-0191. ? 


Box 259 c-o Daily Worker. TRAVEL 


ac an ine HB ctverd rage Har PRIVATE CAR, for trips to Monticello, 

or unfurnished Box 260 c-o Daily elsewhere. Travel in comfort from door 

Worker : to door. Call evenings. Virginia 7- 
‘ 8628. 


WILL TAKE 3 people to California, one 


business. couple. 
Brooklyn. Box 263 


. ae m Burma ane ayer ew ae 4 BS TEP s FER eco ever erences | 


FOR SALE 
MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order.| Help driving. SH 3-3000. 8S. Saxon. 


Oak, Walnut, Mahogany. Cabinart, 54 TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


E. 11 8t. OR 3-3191. 9-5:30 p.m. Daily. 
9-12:30 Sat. ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
FLECTRIC FANS, $4.95 up, 10%-30% off 
with this ad, Standard Brand Distribu-| Prices. Ed Wendell. JE 6-8000, day-night. 
' tors, 143-Fourth Avenue near 14 Street.|; Two JEEP Station Wagons. Light truck- 
GR 3-7819. ing, pleasure trips. Eddy-Johnny. Call 


: evenings after 5. MO 3-7418. 
POSITION WANTED 1 


COMPANION-helper... Progressive  Vir- 
ginian, to woman, sixtyish, of culture, 
means. Salary unimportant. Write fully. 
Box 262 c-o Daily Worker. 


RESORTS AND SUMMER HOMES 


PARENTS! INTERRACIAL CAMP, Camp 
Sky Mountain, in heart of the Catskills, 
is the place for your child this summer. 
Reasonable rates: $85 for season; $45 for 
one month; 25 for 2 weeks. Excellent 
supervision, fun and good food. Contact 
Miss Lillian A. Seldon, Camp Sky Moun- 
tain, RFD No. 1, Box 195, Catskill, N.Y. 


BEECHWOOD LODGE, Peekskill, New York. 
Famous for good food, swimming, all 
sports. Make reservations now. Call or 
write. Peekskill 3722. 

GLENBROOK FARMS, Athens, N. Y., 60 
acres... Modern. conveniences, large « He 

. brary, grand piano. Write for folder. 


RATES 
6 words te a line 


(Minimum—twe lines, payable in adv.) 
Persona] Ads: Rate per line 
Daily Weekend 


4 insert "eee 40¢ 

3 conmsec. inserts .... We 

7 consec. inserts .... 25¢ 
Commercial Ads: 


ee 5 RSS 
3 consec. inserts .... 40¢ 
7 consec. inserts .... We 
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TB Hits 7 Neg groes fo. 


Harlem Facilities A Scandal; 
Official Neglect Hikes the Ratio 


By Abner W. Berry 


The Negro death rate from tuberculosis in New York 
is seven times that of white persons from the same disease. 
Health department figures reveal that the Harlem TB death 


rate is 228 per 100,000 as- compared©- 


with 33 per 100,000 in Queens. The 
city-wide death rate, including Ne- 
groes, is just above 36 per 100,000. 

All of these figures meant little 
to the men, women and children 
lodged on the fourth floor of Har- 
lem. Hospital, many of whom re- 
semble the emaciated survivors of 
concentration camps. One dream 
occupied their hours— to be : well 
enough to be discharged. But the 
conditions under which they sought 
te regain their health partially ex- 
‘plain the heavily weighted death 
rate. 

* ) 

ON THE DAY I visited the TB 
ward the 56 capacity had been 
stretched to about 116. TB patients 
overflowed their ward rooms and 
beds had to be placed in the hos- 
pital corridor leading to the ele- 
vator. Visitors to the diabetics and 


‘patients with other non-infectious| 


diseases had to clamber over and 
around the beds of tuberculars. In 
_the TB ward, beds were placed in 
the aisles and on the sun porches, 
the only place for relaxation. Pa- 
tients had to do the clerical work 
on the ward, and the lone nurse, 
though cheerful enough, could not 
possibly care for-her patients ade- 
quately. 

What happens to a conscientious 
nurse was demonstrated by the fact 
that a former nurse-occupied one 
of the rooms in the women’s TB 
ward. She had contracted the dis- 
ease.in her zeal to cure her patients 
azainst odds that were too much 
for her own strength to overcome. 

* 

THE PRESSURE FOR BEDS is 
so great that many of the patients 
are discharged prematurely to make 
room for more advanced cases. But 
conditions are so bad in the hos- 
pitals that the patients, despite fu- 
‘ture dangers, are glad to go home. 
In fact, the question, “when do you 
-go home?” was the main conver- 
Sation topic in the ward.” 

State and city officials know of 
this condition. They have known 
for a long time. Hospital Commis- 

-$Sioner Edward M. Bernecker wrote 
Mayor OWwyer last fall: 

“The normal capacity of 670 beds 
(in Harlem Hospital) was gradu- 
ally increased by placing beds per- 
manently in solaria, aisles and 
squeezing them in between other 
beds until a capacity of 763 was 
achieved. Against this figure, we 
are running a daily census of be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,050. To accom- 
modate this steadily rising load, 
additional beds are placed in corri- 
dors, porches and every possible 
Space is taken up: with more and 
more sick.” (Emphasis mine— 
A.W.B.) | 

* 

JUST FIVE WEEKS after re- 
ceipt of that letter, on Dec. 6, 1947, 
Mayor O'Dwyer used the hospitals, 
and consequently the Harlem TB 


patients, as propaganda material 


for his 10-cent subway fare drive. 
But the 10-cent fare is here and the 
hospital patients—and those who 
Should be patients—are in a worse 
fix. Moreover, the 10-cent subway 
fare will further increase the Har- 
lem Hospital census and the inci- 


dence of TB. 


Low. income families and those 
on the’ relief roles show a higher 
TB rate than others. Last October 


the then Welfare Commissioner Ed- 


ward E. Rhatigan reported that 
families on relief could buy only 


“%5 percent of the food they needed. 


Hospital Commissioner Bernecker, 
at the same time, reported that the 
majority of clinic TB patients could 
not afford proper diets due to the 
~ in prices. He anticipated a 

}) Of. several thousand . patients 


reflecting wide malnutrition in the 
population. O’Dwyer’s 10-cent fare, 
falling as hard as it dees on those 
who cannot afford proper diets, 
will dip further into the diet money 
and increasé the Hospital Commis- 


‘sioner’s TB estimates. 


* 


BUT WHAT HAPPENS when the 
TB rate rises and there is an in- 
creased need for beds? The vic- 
tims walk the streets and ride the 
subways and go to movies spreading 
the disease. Dr. Bernecker esti- 
mates that there are at this moment 
30,000 active TB cases in our midst 
and that 10,000 of them—all in the 
infectious stage—are untreated and 
unhospitalized! 

The wasted old man, whose cheek 
bones almost push ‘through the skin 
on his face as he dozes in his aisle- 
bed in Harlem Hospital, knows little 
of a-man named Dewey up in Al- 
bany. The 18-year-old girl ‘with the 
large eyes expressing hope that she 
“will go home next Friday,’ may 
know nothing of the well-touted 
O’Dwyer-Quill-Dewey package. But 
man and girl are victims. 

And the hundreds who trek to the 
Clinic in W. 137 St. on the first floor 
of the hospital have been similarly 
victimized. The children playing 
hop-scotch and jumping rope on the 
Sputum-sprayed sidewalk before the 
clinic doors are potential victims of 
the deadly tuberculosis germ. The 
family of an out-patient tubercular, 
with no field worker to aid and ad- 
vise them, are future figures in the 
Health Department’s TB statistics. 
The subway rider may have paid 
his 10-cent fare only to inhale a 
germ coughed up by one of the 
10,000 untreated vict s of infec- 
tious TB. 

* 


GOV. DEWEY and the State 
Legislature are familiar with the 
Situation which caused 3,245 deaths 
in New Werk City in one year. They 
knew as much about it as did Mayor 
O’Dwyer. But Dewey and_ the 
legislature gave New York City—in 
what is said to have been a “deal” 
between the Governor and the 
Mayor—a 10-cent subWay fare. For 
the victims of TB—pine boxes and 
platitudes. 

But consider the proportions of 
this act of omission. A person get- 
ting welfare assistance is cared for 
60 percent by the state. But that 
Same person, if he has to go to a 


hospital, is 100 percent on the city. 


The state refused to grant 50 per- 


cent of the funds required to build 
New York City hospitals, although 
every other county. upstate does re- 
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THE TUBERCULAR WARD of Harlem, on the fourth floor. Bods 
are placed in the corridor because of over-crowding, 


* we 


one SY 


THE AMBULANCE ENTRANCE to Harlem, just east of Lengx 


‘Ave. on 137 St. Tubercular patients pass here; little children with no 


other play space use the sidewalk for their games. 


ceive such aid. 

The nurse at Harlem Hospital, 
walking the narrowed aisle over & 
littered floor, knows what she’s up 
against. She knows that new hos- 
pitals are needed and she hopes 
that somehow the money will be 
found for her charges and those 
who should. be her charges. She 
knows that she has no clerical] help 
and admires the spirit of the pati- 
ent-volunteers, -although she knows 
that the work they do adds to the 
time they must spend there. 


* 

ON A HIGHER L&VEL Dr. Ber- 
necker knows more precisely. He 
says that there are more than 7,600 
vacant jots in the hospitals. That 
is why TB patients must sweep and 
move ward furniture and do the 
clerical work—and be discharged 
before their alloted time has been 
spent. He knows: that beds for 
tuberculars must be raised from 
the present 3,500 to 5,800: that 
$332,590,650—a “staggering” figure, 
he says—is needed for new hospital 
buildings and for hiring the addi- 
tional personnel to man the plant. 

Metropolitan Hospital on Welfare 
Island is more than 100-years old, 
having been’ built in 1839: City 
Hospital in’ the same location was 


f built in 1861. Coney Island Hospital, 
'Dr. Bernecker says, is a “study in 


obsolescence and decay,” and Har- 
lem and Bellevue urgently need “re- 
construction.” 

What Dr. Bernecker calls a “stag- 
gering” figure needed to protect the 
lives of 7,000,000 New Yorkers adds 
up to a hundredth part of the money 
our governmer.t has spent since V-J 
Day on military supplies to the gov- 
ernments of Chiang Kai-shex, 
Turkey and Monarchist Greece. 
Yet the U. S. Government spends 


‘nothing on a health program for 


New York City, outside of the vet- 
erans’ work. * 


A SIMPLE LAW authorizing 50 
percent state aid to New York City 
hospitals muld mean the difference 
of thousands of lives yearly. There 
is also need to amend the Social 
Welfare Law to permit state welfare 
assistance to hospital patients need- 
ing it. 

A “save-America plan” on the 
Same scale as the Marshall Plan 
would build 60 first class hospitals 
in New York and a~proportionate 
number in every other state in the 
Union. 

Fiscal experts agree that state 
and national governments remain 
the only sources of capital funds 
with which to build city hospitals. 

Not one ward—not even a hos- 
pital bed—can be bought by the 
city as a result of the.10-cent fare. 

As this is being read, somewhere 
a Health Department-clerk is run- 
ning over figures on an adding ma- 
Chine. The number is well past 
1,500, much closer to 2,000. Each 
figure posted represents a deash by 
TB. If .the figures run true to 
prediction, 1,600 of them will be 
Negroes. And most of them will te 
due to official negligence and public 
apathy. 
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_ «News ITEm: NEWS (TEM: 
ae | THE RECORD OF THE __ "KECORP OF 807 CONGRESS 


. - I Gee See: 

' : CP SLSA be NORTH SHENSI (Telepress). — An organization — 
Sg We closely resembling the former Japanese War Ministry | 
i: oe / 2, a and charged with the task of reorganizing a Japanese 

: é ( A Z army in the guise of a police force has been established 

TMA) by Gen. MacArthur’s Tokyo staff, according to a New 


China News Agency report from Shantung Province. 
Details of this new organization, which goes under 
thé code name of “ZF,” have been revealed by an expert 
on Japanese affairs who recently arrived in Shantung 
Province. His name is withheld for security reason. 
Japanese recruited to the police at present are taken 
for a five-year period, during which they undergo train- 
ing in battalions numbering 700 to 900 men. It is planned 
’ to train 300 battalions by the end of 1949. Later Mac- 
Arthur’s staff plans to form mixed brigades from these © 
forces, with each brigade comprising one American and 
five Japanese battalions, and with special American 
auxiliary units for such branches as artillery and armored a 
forces. | m 
“ZF,” according to this source, is also launching a_ 
three-year program for the reconstruction of army and 
air force bases in Japan, the construction cf air fields for 
heavy bombers, large army stores, buildings for military 
staffs and strategic roads. Some Japanese engineers are 


said to have refused to take part in this program and 
strikes have been called at a number of places. 
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Pilots to Bomb Soviets _ 


PALESTINE MEDIATOR BOASTS LONG RECORD OF INTERNATIONAL INTRIGUE—FLED DAILY WORKER EXPOSE 


By Art Shields 


. Count Folke Bernadotte, nephew of the King of 
Sweden, heir by marriage to the Manville asbestos millions, 
and Palestine “mediator” who wants to give Jerusalem to 


King Abdulla, has a record of law-© 


less international intrigue in the 
City of New York. _. 

Bernadotte, whose scheming 
threatens the independence of 
Israel today, was engaged in run- 
ning American aviators into Fin- 
land in violation of American neu- 
-trality laws when the Finnish Gen- 
eral Mannerheim was at war with 
the Soviet Union. 

The Count was ‘conducting his 
bootlegging operations from a 
luxurious suite in the Bank of Man- 


_ hattan Building on 40 Wall St., until 
he was driven out as the result of 


@ Daily Worker appeal in January, 


1940. 


_ Bernadotte had to quit -after he 
offered a Daily Worker staff mem- 
ber $750 a month to fight the Red 
“Army from the air. 

| * 

AN ANONYMOUS INFORMANT 
had given this writer a telephone 
tip that a Finnish Baron was re- 
cruiting aviators. I was told to 
call a certain number. I dialed the 
number and told Baron von Bleixen 
that an aviator friend would fly for 
Finland for a price. 

“See Count Folke Bernadotte at 
the Bank of Manhattan Building,” 
the Baron - replied. 

_ When. I — myself to the 


Count as a free lance newspaper- 
_|man and teld him I knew what he 
was doing, he begged me not to 
write the story. 


“Publicity would be fatal at. this 
stage,” the Count told me. | 


“There are laws—,” he continued, 
then checked himself, and the con- 
versation drifted into a talk on war. 

“Finland,” he said with heated 
emphasis, “is the key to the WHOLE 
war,” by which he obviously did 
not mean the war against Hitler. 

I brought the subject back to re- 
cruiting, however, and in a half 
hour’s conversation the Count virtu- 


ally admitted what he was doing. 
| * 
THE DAILY WORKER’S next 


job was to present the royal re- 
cruiter with °an actual aviation 
“prospect.” 

A polished young southern staff 

member, with military training, was 
put on the job. 
_ Bernadotte jumped at the bait 
when the “Daily” man sent an. 
“agent” to the Bank of Manhattan 
Building with a story of a wonder- 
ful aerial veteran of the Chaco war 
between Paraguay and Bolivia. 

The Count offered him $750 a 
month, with insurance to boot. He 


confirmed the bargain when the 

“Chaco” war veteran came in per- 
son and promised to see the Finnish 
Minister in Washington about a 
passport. © 

Our story came out Sunday, Jan. 
7, with an eight-column splash on 
two pages. And by Monday the 
present Palestine mediator had 
| vanished from the bank building, 
with a statement in the New York 
Daily News that he had only been 
“advising” aviators, not recruiting 
them. 

ae 

BERNADOTTE had a long his- 
tory of international] intrigue be- 
hind him before he began plotting 
against Israel’s independence. 

As far back as Jan. 3, 1939, the 
New York Times was reporting in 
a dispatch from Stockholm that 
Bernadotte was being discussed as 
the future “king” of a United 


‘|Baltic Kingdom of Lithuania, Lat- 


via and Estonia. 

The Baltic peoples, however, be- 
came Soviet citizens instead the 
next year. 

Then in the Second World War 
dubious stories -were told of the 
Count’s role in Germany as a rep- 
resentative of the International Red 
Cross. 

And today the Count * being 
denounced by the State of Israel as 
pro-Arab, and by the Soviet Union 


ancient city of Jerusalem and the 


as pro-Arab and pro-British, as he! 
proposes that the Jews. yield the, 


potentially rich Negev area to the 


dulla, 
ment is backing. 
* 


the Arabs a veto over Jewish for- 
eign policies and immigration. 

All this in violation of the de- 
cision of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council for partition of 


Jewish and Arab states. 
delegate, Andrei Gromyko, 


“could not have been made any- 
where but in the foreign office of 
the United Kingdom.” 

Bernadotte’s Palestine proposals, 
including his plan to take Haifa, 
the oil port, from the Jews, and 
make it a “free port,” are also 
highly pleasing to the American oil 
interests. 

The Count himself is, financially 
speaking, largely a creature of the 
Morgan interests. His wife, Estelle 
Manville, was the daughter of 
Hiram Manville, the founder of the 
$200,000,000 Manville fortune, who 
turned control of the company over 
to J. P. Morgan & Co. 

* 

THE COUNT married ‘the Man- 
ville heiress. three days after a 
luncheon visit .with old J. P. Mor- 
gan, Jr., himself. The wedding at 
Pleasantville, N. J., cost several 
‘hundreds of thousands of dollars,” 


Trans-Jordan regime of King Ab-| ; 
whom the British Govern-| @ 


BERNADOTTE would also givel! 


Palestine and independence of the) 


So crude was Bernadotte that the — 
' | Soviet Bea. 
remarked that the Count’s proposals; § ee ge 


| 


COUNT BERNADOTTE 


the New York Times ecstatically 
reported. | 

Bernadotte was living in the sun 
of publicity in those days, as Presi- 
dent Hoover gave him a White 
House luncheon and other digni- 
taries rushed to do him honor. 

But he didn’t want any publicity 
when he was by-passing neutrality 
laws in his search for anti-Soviet 
bomber pilots. 

Bernadotte, as the Daily Worker 
pointed out, comes from a long line 
of foreign agents, beginning with 
his great-grandfather, Jean Baptiste 
Bernadotte, the French’ general 
whom Napoleon placed on Sweden's 
throne. 

When you hear the name Berna- 
dotte of Sweden, beware! | 


, STRIKEBREAKING—CANADIAN STYLE: Three cops Saiiai a 


member of the Canadian Seamen’s 


4 ping companies which refuse to recognize the union. The Canadian 


_goverriment*has been giving open 
the strike. | 


All-Korea Alliance 
Fights U. S. 


SEOUL, Korea (Telepress).—A loose alliance of left-| 


p< ~& |wing, centrist and right-wing 


Union picketing Great “Lakes ship- - 


support to the companies: to: break: 
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Why British 
Malayan Police State . 


LONDON (Telepress).—“The red-scare in blainve’ is 
merely a blind to hide the ugly facts of a bitter struggle for 


livelihood. The controlled price of the staple food has gone 
up by 500 percert, rations are 30¢- 


percent ..of. pre-war requirements 
and the maximum waze-increases, 
cost-of-living allowance, is 
only 100 percent above the pre-war 
rate,” declares Malayan Moniter 
here. | 

‘Malayan Monitor. is the London} 
organ..of the Malayan People’s 
United Front which, like other pro- 
gressive organizations in Malaya, in- 
cluding the Pan-Malayan Federa- 


the W.F.T.U.), is no lenger allowed 
to function under the police regime. 


Why has Malaya been turr.ed into 
a police state? 


The. answer, says the Moniter, 
falis into two parts. 


Firstly, as a result of the devel- 
the © imperialist powers are making 


other raw materials have, Britain 


Set Up - 


The second reason is that, as a 
result of the changing world situa- 
tion, the economic basis of British 
rule in Malaya has been severely 
'{restricted. 

Before the war, British steeneia 
ism controlled two world monopolies 
—rubber and. tin. The Americans, 
the biggest consumers, had to pay 
the prices fixed .by the British in- 
terests. After the war, the U.S.A. 
was in a position to deal in tine and 
rubber on her own terms. It fixed 
the price of tin at about Gpubie the 
pro-war rate. 

But with rubber it was | different. 
It was more important: and, also,| 
it was the biggest dollar earning 
export of the British Empire. . Al- 
though there is still.a price of rub- 
ber is only 23 cents a pound, just 
a little above the pre-war price. . 
If rubber had risen fn price: as 


| 


e\:§ |. That political groups long known 
es |for their hostility to communism 
fam |should now be working with Com- 

mom jmunists toward a common goal, is 


ical failure in‘ Korea—the: price of 
s |extreme reaction in a society ripe 
for change. 

¥ allies only the bloc of ultra-right- 
‘list groups led by. the 73-year-old 


ma \reactionary Dr. 
~ {groups whose retention of political 


| Army Signal Corps photo as “the | 


‘as he did in 1940, it would cost him. 


they formed their trade unions was 


to oppose American plans for 
government” in South Korea. 


the freasure of the American polit- 


“Today the Americans ‘have as 


Syngman Rhee, 


power depends increasingly on 

force and American subsidy. 
Significantly, Rhee was described 

in the caption of a recent U. 8. 


only- obstacle of importance against 
communism in the nation.” 
e a 
| * 

UNITY AGAINST RHEE and his 
American backers was achieved this 
spring at Pyongyang, capital of the 
Soviet zone of North Korea, where 


representatives of 56 North and | 
South Korean parties and social 


last ‘year, but from 400 te 606 million 
| dollars. 

For the rubber plantations to make 
‘profits sellirg rubber at 23 cents a 
pound, wages must be kept down. 
_ In view of the price and shortage 
of rice, staple diet of the plantation 
and. mine-workers, this was difficult. 
|Because of lop-sided emphasis on 
expert crops, rice production in 
‘Malaya . has been neglected for 40 
years. Sixty percent of the rice 
consumed pefore the war was im- 
ported from Burma and Indo-China. 

if the Malayan worker were to 
eat as much rice (his staple diet) 


inine times as mueh. In fact, he 
goes hungry or eats tapioca or some 
iother insufficient diet. In ¢conse- 
quence malnutrition is widespread, 
its ancillary diseases like tubercu- 
losis are attacking thousands. 

“he Malayan people are not en- 
gaged in. any ‘Communist plot,’ the 
‘Moniter states. “What they did when 


to attempt to defend their standard 
of living. The ‘struggle for democ- 
racy in Malaya is also part’ of the 


'|struggle for a decent life.” 


ibut also by two prominent South. 


Policies 
parties and groups continues | 
establishment of a “national 


@ : ° if , { 
organizations gathered to confer on |. 
the problem of Korean unificacion. |. 


The fact that the Pyongyang 


Conference was: attended not only}: 


by all left-wing and centrist: parties, 


Korean right-wing leaders, Kim 
Koo and Kim Kihv-sic, gave the 
deliberations an unprecedently 
broad base, Kim. Koo, president of 


was once identified with. the-.ex- 
treme  right.. 


enjoys a high: reputation. for integ- 
rity, was until February the -Amer-. 
ican-appointed chairman of. ‘the 
South Korean aneresl irererii: 
Assembly, : rs 


The cctsfelenen resiited in’ a 
unanimous’ agreement, shnounced 
May ~-1I, to oppose the’ electidns ‘in 
South Korea (held May 10) and’ 
establishment of a separate govern- 
ment there, to support withdrawal 


American’ troops (originally pro- 
posed by the USS.R. last Septem- 
~jber) and ‘to create a provisional 
government and hold nationwide 
elections following such withdrawal. 


* 


- DESPITE INDUCEMENTS and 
threats, Kim Koo and Kim Kiu-sic 
abided by the agreement ‘after their 
return south. ‘During recent weeks, 
they and other leaders have held a 
succession of conferences with the 
aim of unifying right-wing and 
centrisi opposition to Rhee. 

Prospects are, therefore,’ *that the 
South Korean opposition’ to Rhee 
and American policy will comprise 
two principal groups: a united left, 
|now suppressed and underground, | 
and a united  right-wing-centrist 
group. 

Since the group led. by the two! 
Kims enjoys. little more fpoliticas 
freedom than the Left, its activities 
probably will be confined to high- 


Seol: and to-efforts to: publicise its 
views. About 20 out of the 200 re- 
cently elected members of the Rhee- 


the old Korean government-in-exile, |, 


| Kim =s-Kiu-sic,;. .an+} 
American-educated Christian. who... 


from Korea of both Soviet and|° 


level intrigues and maneuvers inj 


controlled ‘National Assembly .aretreaching U. 8S. levels, 


j 


SYNGMAN RHEE 
Reaction’s Chieftain 


percent of the South Korea adult 
population voted in the US.- 
observed elections of-May 10 are 


|now’ Known to have been exagger- 


ated. Careful observers here esti- 
mate that about 70 percent actually’ - 
voted, On: the southernmost island 
of: Cheju, opposition to the elec- 
tions was so intense that new elec- 
tions are necessary. 


HALF-DAY STRIKES FOR. 

MORE PAY IN ITALY -- 
ROME (ALN).—The Italian Gen- 

eral Confederation of Labor has 


|launched a series of nationwide 


half-day walkouts in various indus- 
tries to win higher wages and pro- 
test government curtailment ‘ of 
labor’s right to_ strike. Streetcars 


ibomaticel Italy stopped running 
and movie theaters stopped showing 
films on the afternoon of July 2. A 
total of 300,000 chemical. workers 
struck for 12 hours on July 6. Pur- 
ther strikes scheduled during uly 
will tie up steel, electric. power and 
other industries, 


pe eee 


REAL WAGES DECLIN E 
EIN CANADA 

' OTTAWA (ALN).—Gross _ weekly 
earnings of workers in ‘Canadian 


industry now average $36.57 a week, 
according to the government's 


‘bureau of statistics. The Canadian 


dollar is worth 93 cents in VU. 8. 


reported to support it. 


| progresive 


Meanwhile, initial reports that 85 power, 
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. Taft-Harfley Act, the tortured reso- 


of life such as 


- dentials Committee. 


delegation because it pledged un- 


I believe it reveals most clearly how 


You can see the yawning gulf be- 


‘When he mentioned the Mississippi 


_ chair, appeared flustered and alarm- 


the resolution to seat the Negro- 
hating Mississippi delegation. 
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Point of Order 
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~ As Dixie 


Demo Suicide Seen 


Dictates 


~ On Labor, Negroes 


- By Joseph North 


PHILADELPHIA. — ‘The Democratic convention of 


1948 may very well be described as the picture of a party 


in its death throes. The few gasps of life that could be 


_ heard were aroused by the name of Franklin D. Roosevelt 


which the orators used like medicine men mumbling some 
magic incantation. But the Truman people need more than 


dark magic. 


For the spirit of FDR is ‘not here, despite the fervid 
assurances of Jimmy Roosevelt and the pretty oratory of 
Helen Gahagan Douglas. It is elsewhere and this fact 
weighed heavily on the seating delegates in Convention 


Hall. I talked to many of them and it cropped up in nearly | 


everything they said. 


They know Henry Wallace’s 
forces will be under this same roof 
within a week and this fact had 
much to do with the brawling that 
emerged on the civil right issue, 


the gestures toward labor on the 


lution on-Israel. You could almost 
see the wire jerk as the delegates 
staged an “ovation” for Congress- 
man William Dawson, Negro rep- 
resentative from Illinois, and for 
A. F. Whitney, president of the 
railway trainmen, the only labor 
notable who could be lured onto 
the ‘platform. You could almost 
hear Less Biffle, of the Senate in- 
mer circle, pass word around to 
give the boys a great big hand. “We 
need the Negro and labor vote, 
boys.” But despite such frenzied 
pleas the Dixicrats sat heavily on 
their hands. 

| | ms 
JF Is NOT EASY to. persuade 
anybody to commit suicide, and 
so the galleries saw some few sparks 
flared up when 
George L. Vaughn, Negro delegate 
from ‘St. Louis, urged the adoption 
of the minority report of the Cre- 
This demand- 
ed the exclusion of the Mississippi 


alterable opposition to Truman’s 
candidacy for his civil rights ges- 
tures. What happened here is 
worth recounting in detail because 


wires. were pulled behind the scenes. 


tween word and deed. 

As Vaughn got going and vigor- 
ously reminded the delegates that 
civil rights of the Negro people were 
already guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution and the 14th Amendment, 
violent heckling started on the floor. 


delegation a roar of boos came up 
from the Bourbons. 

The atmosphere, hitherto as quiet 
as Tamerlane’s tomb, suddenly grew 
tense, and angry knots of Southern 
delegates formed in the aisles. Sen. 
Barkley, of Kentucky, then at the 


| called for a voice vote, and/ 
from where I sat, near the plat- 
form, it was impossible to tell 
whether the roars of ‘No’ were 
louder than those of ‘Aye’. But 
the Kentuckian promptly ruled that 
the majority of delegates favored 


jley jumped to the platform and 


' galleries would have welcomed it— 


Y 


WHEN INDIVIDUAL CRIES 
arose from the floor for.a roll call, 
the chairman divulged that a “gen- 
tleman’s agreement” had been 
reached in the Credentials Com- 
mittee that a voice vote would suf- 
fice. 


had filled by late evening were! 
stormily applauding Vaughan, the 
Missouri Negro, because he demand- 
ed the Negro people be given their 
Constitutional guarantees. A num- 
ber of delegates clamored for the 
right to speak; particularly those 
from the big states where the Ne- 
gro vote is decisive. 


John F. Shelley, chairman of the 
California delegation, stood on_ the 
table, shouting for recognition. At 
this moment Barkley announced the 
microphone had broken down. Shel- 


after a few words with gavel-pound- 
ing Barkley, the Kentuckian an- 
nounced that California wanted it 
recorded that it opposed the major- 
ity report to seat the Mississippians. 
In rapid order the following states 
did likewise: New York, L[llinois, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Iowa, Minnesota, Nevada, 
Washington, Wisconsin, District of 
Columbia. ‘Their votes would have 
totalled over 500—about 40 percent 
of the 1,234 delegates here. But 
it never came to a roll call. 


It did not because the leading: 
figures here had decided in advance | 
to go through this rigmarole, give 
the anti-Truman Mississippians a 
pounding, allow the big states with 
the big Negro vote to go on record ' 
against the Bourbons, but not to’ 
push the issue to the point where 
the Dixiecrats could be defeated. 
For defeat them, they could—many 
observers felt—had any recognized 
leader put up a fight at this point. 
But. where was Helen Douglas? 
Or Jimmy Roosevelt? Or any of | 
the ADA people? The convention ' 
rules provide a roll-call vote if one- 
fifth of the delegates wanted one. 
And had the Democrats really been 
in earnest about civil rights they 
could have licked the ranting Mis- 
sissippians, But no leader emerged 
from his corner fighting like Hell 
to get a roll call vote and stir up 
enough delegates te defeat the 
Bourbons, 


| * 
THE ROARING CROWDS in the 


as would millions of Americans 


Truman’s bite, they say, 
than his barkley. 


The Democrats will campaign on the record of 
the New Deal. They may also support Andrew 
- Jackson’s stand on the United States Bank. 


s . a 


They will call for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
—but not for repeal of the Democrats who voted 


for it, 


In place of the Taft-Hartley Act, the Democrats 
_ propose a Hartley Taft *ct. 
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(Continued on Page 10) 


The only thing 
rights plank is b 


is no worse 


campaign asking 


cenclusion from 
in Philly: 
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By this time the galleries which | 


,atmosphere of decline and decay, 


It’s rumored the Republicans may spend half the 


preserve the 2-party system. 


Many a | top labor leader drew this profound 


“Dewey? No good. Truman? A washout. 
This leaves us with no course but to strike ot 
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Tips Hat to Liberalism 


By Max Gordon 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Democratic Party convention could have taken decisive 


action to smash the power of the “White Supremacy” Tories of the South. | 
The convention leaders rejected the chance, and once again Wall Street’s moguls \ 


who dominate the party engineered a deal which permitted their feudal allies to continue 
to corrupt National and Southern politics. 
The chance came when foes of Rankinism dramatically challenged on the conven- 


tion floor a Credentials Committee report seating the “Lily-White”. delegates of Missis- 


sippi, South Carolina and Virginia. : 


The bulk of the delegates favored 6 


the minority report containing the 
challenge, and it would have passed 
easily with an honest vote. But by 
prior arrangement, Chairman Sam 
Rayburn of Texas declared it de- 
feated on a doubtful voice vote. His 
decision was not questioned. 


Thus the Democratic Party came 
to Philadelphia a craven creature} 
of Wall Street and its political 
servants of the South, and it left 
Philadelphia with its nature un-} 
changed. 


* 


IT WAS THIS NATURE which 
dictated the choice of Harry Tru- 
man as presidential candidate, and 
Alben Barkley as vice-presidential 
nominee; which shaped its plat- 
form; which determined its main 
campaign line. 


It was this, too, that produced the 


of defeatism and hopelessness that 
overhung the convention proceed- 
ings. For the Democratic Party had 
to perform one of two functions in 
order to exist, and could perform. 
neither. 


“My party,” the late FDR once 
declared, “can succeed only so long 
as it continues to be the party of 
militant liberalism.” 


This is one function, and no one 
in his right mind would claim that 
the party of James V. Forrestal, 
John Rankin, John Snyder and 


j 


By ALAN MAX 


that could be done with the civil 
uild a fence on which to straddle. 


* * * 


votes for the Democrats — to 


+ 


the two conventions held so far 


can’t afford to be governed by a 


| years ago. 
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Harry Truman has fulfilled it, or 
could fulfill it. 
* 


THE OTHER FUNCTION was to 
serve as one arm of the. tweedle- 
dee, tweedle-dum arangement, de- 
signed to prevent the people from 
breaking the political bonds of big 
business and establishing . their 
own party. 

Now that the Wallace party is a 
‘vigorous, gdving concern, the twee- 
dle-dee, tweedle-dum setup has lost 
its reason for being, and has left, 
the Democratic Party functionless. | 

The convention named Tuman as; 
candidate because the party’s real | 
masters wanted it that way. | 

They desire a Dewey-Warren vic-| 
tory and a Republican Congess. | 
The Truman - Barkley ticket is a’ 
weak challenge to such a victory, 
and ensures too that the Demo-| 
catic campaign will be kept within 
the bounds of Wall Street’s policy. 

The pitiful weakness of the s0- 
called “Liberal” elements of the, 
party were exposed by the colossal 
failures of the attempted “booms” 
for Supreme Court Justice William | 
O. Douglas and Sen. Claude Pep-| 
per. Neither could muster 2 tenth 
of convention strength though they 
were supposedly apostles of the New 
Deal. 


© 


THE MAIN LINE of Democratic 
this fall was outlined by conven-. 
tion chairman Sam Rayburn, the | 
Democratic leader in the House of 
Representatives. 

“Today the United States just 


party which can’t do big things 
well,” Rayburn told the gathering. | 
“Today the Western civiliation that 
depends on us is challenged by the 
totalitarianism of the left as ruth- 
lessly as it was threatened by the 
totalitarianism of the right a few. 


“No, with the Republican ‘ad- 
ministrative efficiency’ talk about, 
we would never have had the great 
American Air Force, the atomic 
bomb or the Marshali viagam And| 
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Thus the Democratic Party will 
plead that Communism ‘presents 
the Nation with a great crisis, 
which only the Democrats are big 


i enough to handle aggressively. 


With such an obscene, warlike 
attitude, the: Democrats - could 
scarcely wage a_ real struggle 
against reaction at home, as its 
orators drearily, repeatedly prom- 


‘ised to do at Convention Hall. 
* 


PITCHING ITS CAMPAIGN on 
‘Vhis note, the Democratic platform 
was perhaps even more savage in 
its anti-Communism and _.red- 
baiting than the Republicans. It 
demanded persecution of Commu- 


voting of new laws, if needed. 

It did, however, cover up by 
qualifying this with a promise to 
maintain Civil Rights, taking a 
crack at the GOP for trying to in- 
stitute “thought contol.” This was 
(an apparent reference “to 
Mundt-Nixon bill. 

Its labor plank conceded to labor 
what CIO, AFL, and Rail unions 
had insisted was an irreducible 


minimum, the repeal of the Taft~-. 


' Hartley Law. But it proceeded to. 
insult labor’s intelligence by adding 
‘to the plank so general a statement 
that it could cover even worse anti- 
labor legislation. 

“We advocate such legislation as 
‘is desirable to establish a just body 
of rules to assure free and effective 
rights of employes and employers, 
to reduce to a minimum their con- 
flict of interests and to enable 
unions to keep their membership 
‘free from communistic influence.” 

This is a far cry from the mili- 
tant defense of labor’s rights under 
the New Deal. 


THE BITTER STRUGGLE over 
civil rights resulted finally in @ 
plank which generally favored 
federal legislation to secure elec- 
toral rights, the right to a job, the 
right to protection of person and 
the right to ferve in ne armed 
Tt 
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| §EMILAR RESOLUTIONS were 
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the discerdant and famine govern- 


- Our Communist comrades is com- 


The he Worker 


BAI 


As ‘Fruit of Marshalt Plan Lahervention’ 


| ROME, (By Cable) Demands for the resignation of the DeGasperi government 
poured in from all over Italy immediately after the news was received of the criminal) 
attempt upon the life of Palmiro Togliatti, leader of the Italian Communist Party. Popu- 
lar indignation swept the masses all over Italy and a —— strike was immediately pro- 
claimed in every town by trade union councis. 

Workers left the factories before (3 se oe a DE ie EEE 


the call for a general strike and 
held spontaneous demonstrations 
in the streets. The workers imme- 
diately understood that the Chris- 
tian - Democrat government's 
criminal policies of hate and divi- | 
sion of the Italian people was re-| 
sponsible. 

A resolution approved by the 
workers at the Fiat auto pliant in 
Turin said that all the working 
people at the Fiat plant ‘demanded 
the resignation of the President and 
Interior Minister Scalba. 
of the Fiat foundry at Ghisa have 
also asked for the immediate resig- | 


nation of the De Gasperi govern-| 


ment. 


r 


approved in nearly every factory 


and o--ce in Turin, Milan, Naples, | a 


Leghorn and ail fer Italy. | 
In Rome a general sirike was 


immediately proclaimed by thou- | oo : 
sands of workers who: poured into, ~27.74 


the streets asking for the govern- 
ment’s ,resignation. Police charged 
the cro in the Piazza Colonna 
near rliaament House. 

workers were. wounded when 


police fired on the demonstrators. 

In Leghorn, the pcople oceupied 
police barracks. Two workers were 
killed. in Pisa. During a demon- 
stration a faseist fired on the 
two workers 


crowd and wounded 
‘and a policeman. 

In Genoa, workers captured po- 
lice tanks. Some policemen joined 
with workers in a demonstration 
shortly after other cops fired on 
the crowd killing four workers. In 
Naples, two more workers were 
killed. : 
“oe * 

INDIGNATION IS GROWING 
all over Italy because of, the provo- 
cative attitude of police forces at 
the order of Interior Minister 
Scelba. 

The Communist Party approved a 
resolution which charged that the 
government’s campaign of hate and’ 
violence against the working people 
and their parties had set the 
weapon in the hands of the man 
who attempted the assassination. 

The resolution declared that the 
hired assassin is the executor of a 
crime caused by the atmosphere of 
provocation and violence deliber- 
ately created by Minister of the 
Interior Scelba and the De -Gasperi 
government, | 

“May the workers and free men 
ali over the country rise in indig- 
nant protest to demand freedom for 
republican legality, for the citizen’s 
freedom and for the resignation of 
ment of civil war,” says the resolu- 
, tion. | 

* 


THE LEADERSHIP of the So-' 
cialist Party also approved a reso- 
lution that charged the government 
Was responsible for the crime. The 
resolution says “our solidarity with | 


plete. The Italian people will dem- 
onstrate that they do not want to 
be by police.” | 

President of the government 
Giovanni Porzio declared that the 


Workers} * 4 : 


Three | 
the | | 


| of Italian people. 


.jthe ardent wish for Togliatti’s re- 


the Garibaldi Society termed it a 
violence endangering the peace of 
the world. “It is of the utmost 
necessity that all precautions be 
taken against these people, and that 
De Gasperi, instead of thinking how 
to restrict the rights of labor, be 
lmade to clear Italy of its neo- 
fascists.” 


parliamentary group seem disposed 
to ask a government of republican 
unity. 

The government was accused by 
opposition deputies in teday’s ses-| 
sion ef Parliament. Senator Par- 
tini, member ef the Socialist Party, 
declared that Scelba must go. 

The attempt last Wednesday on 
the life of Palmiro Togliatti, general} Michael Salerno, in the name of 
secretary of the Italian Communist | pom tea is Ital: 
Party, brought instantaneous and | erican | Communists of _— 
indignant response from the masses origin, cabled the executive Com- 
mittee of the Italian Communist 

Togliatti was assailed at the doors, party: “We are deeply indignant at 
of) Parliament by a youth who fired ithe attempt on the life of the be- 


point blank as the popular Commu- 
nist leader walked between two po- loved leader of the Communist Party 
champion, Pa)miro 


licemen. He was reported “out of and peoples’ 
|danger” after a 55-minute eperation ‘Togliatti Italian-American Com- 
at Rome's Polyclinic hospital. munists, wishing for his speedy re- 

The atiempted assassin was An- 'covery, reafffmed their determina- 
tonio Ballante Di Durazzo; & 25- | tion to struggle against Wall Street 
jyear-old Sicilian University aw, war-mongering, which is responsible 
student, for the wave of terror in Italy and 
throughout the world.” 

Max Perlow, secretary-treasurer, 
United Furniture 


a | 

IN A MESSAGE addressed to ‘To-. 
gliatti, William Z. Foster, chairman 
of the Communist Party, and Eu- 


gene Dennis, general secretary, de- 
clared that the attempt on his life 


kill the liberties‘ of the people and 
to intimidate them into submission. 
| James Griesi, president and Mich- 


j 


Workers, CIO} 
termed it “a desperate attempt to! 


“is a fruit. of American imperialism’ Ss 
policy of intervention in Italy’s af- 
fairs and its cultivation ef forces 
of resurgent fascism. through its. 
servants—the De Gasperi govern- 


ael Garramone, general manager, 
local 333 United Public Workers, 
CIO, declared the attempt “repre- 
sents the continued attacks by the 
forces of reaction in Italy to destroy 


ment -and the clerical reactionaries.” 


The message expressed shock, and. the aspirations.of the Italian people 


[to -estabjish “a free and Gemopratic 
nation.” 

Pietro Lucchi, international sec- 
retary-treasurer, Fur and Leather 


s Workers Union, recalled that he: 
of Americ periion enien inedmet, Toplist 18 months ag 
its drive to world domination and! ant pail tetpute to his work to main- 
war encourages and incites violence tain unity between the Communisis 
against champions of people in ai ("74 Socialists. 
| countries.” 


Other statements. condemning the, CZECH WORKERS TOLD 


attempted assassination came from BS ) | | 
Italian Americans and labor leaders A ENTEES HIT THEM: 
PRAGUE (ALN) .—President An- 


covery, pledging that the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States will 
re-double its efforts to mobilize the 


country. wantS’ a government of | 


in the United States. 
tonin Zapotocky of the Czechoslovak 


t Aims 


Reaction Turns To Murder 


LIATTI, beloved leader of the Italian Communist 
Party, has been shot by an assassin whose foul mouth 
spluttered the same alibi used by that other reactionary 
criminal, John Wilkes Booth, the assassin of Abraham 


Lincoln—“I am shooting tyranny.” 
This vile hypocrisy has been the shield of every 


bandit, desperado, and assassin who has hated the march 


B of the people. 


It was the insolent sneer not only of Lincoln’s mur- 
derer, but it also was used by the murderers of Jean 
Jaures, great French Socialist assassinated in 1914 for 
opposing the war; it was shouted by the Junkers who 
murdered Rosa Luxembourg and Karl Liebknecht, Ger- 
man working class leaders in 1919. The same brutal in- 
sanity inspired the enraged “radical’’ who put the fatal 
bullets into the-body of Lenin in 1921 and hastened his 
death. 

Assassinations and murderous violence are the in- 
evitable weapons of anti-democratic conspiracy today. 
‘They are the weapons of the trusts and their agents at 
moments when popular resistance to reaction endangers 
the privileges and profits of the ruling capitalist cliques, 

| * . * « 

HE assassination of the Italian Socialist, Matteoti, 
: was the signal,for the rape of Italy by Mussolini’s 
Black Shirt fascists. Does the effort to murder Commu- 
nist leader Togliatti herald a similar conspiracy? Murder 
of Communists: has been on the increase in Italy under 
the influence of the quislings who are trying to_barter 
Italian independence to the financiers of Wall Street. 


Communists were ambushed and assassinated in the re- 


cent elections in Sicily. With a crude but accurate sense 
of politics, the Sicilian bandit-murderers of ‘Communists 
have applied for Marshall Plan assistance. Are they not 
engaged in the “great crusade”? Are they not fighting 
for “civilization” and “our way of life’? 
, - / * -* | 
IOLENCE, murder and erime are growing wherever 

Marshall Plan penetration is the greatest, wherever 
our money is being rushed to subsidize the political gang- 
sterism ef Washington’s allies in the “cold war” against 
democracy. Look at Greece—daily executions of scores 
of patriots, labor leaders, and Communists fighting and 
dying to free their land from monarchist tyranny. Look 
at China—wholesale arrests every day of students, work- 
ers, and patriots. Terrorism spreads throughout Latin 
America under the spur of the State Department and the 
FBI—the agents of the Marshall Plan’s empire. Prestes 
is hunted in:Brazil.. Neruda is hunted in Chile. In Cuba, 
the Communist leader of sugar workers is shot down in 
cold blood, The list is leony and growing every hour. 

The Truman-Marshall Doctrine is financing national 
betrayal, murder, and reaction all over the globe. That 
is the shame ef. Washington’s foreign policy today. ‘The 
aitempt on Togliatti was made by a “pro-American” 
quisling. Will the Marshall Plan finance new murders in 
France? Will Washington’s “Project X”—the secret 
fund for treason in Eastern Europe and ‘the Soviet Unien 
—subsidize assassinations in Czechoslovakia, Poland? 

The bullets that were aimed at Togliatti were aimed 
at democracy, at peace, at the working class. They were 
aimed, therefore, at the real interests of the American 
people as well. 


‘Swedish Paper Voices Fear 


Over Impact of Marshall Pian 


By Helen Norris | | 

STOCKHOLM (Telepress) Only a few days after the: 
Swedish Riksdag decided—against the opposition of the Com- 
munists—to participate in the Marshall Plan, Afton Tidnin- 


gen, organ of the Social Democratic ®— 
Government, frankly.-revealed its ment and importers who accuse us: 


uneasiness at American ‘scouts of ‘extortion’ and threaten a buyer's. 
dictating: | boycott of Swedish goods. 

“If Swedish togeign trade eon- “During the first quarter of 1947: 
tinues as at present, all our foreign|American importers bought Swed-. 
valuta will be used up before the beer paper pulp for 6897 dollars a! 
beginning of next year .. .” thelton. In the corresponding period in 
paper stated in a front-page article. | 1948 it cost 98.80 dollars to produce” 
“According to the plan of the Trade|a ton. Bleached sulphite during ; 


the Ast of March 8.” 1879. 


peace. Members of the Republican Vite Magli, ational secretary of 
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| some unions an¢é works councils for 
Tmisuse of the 16 percent of factory 


Commission, Sweden must buy, dur- 
ing the next ¥ix «months, 400 mil- 
lion kroner worth of goods. from’ 
foreign countries above as we can. 
sell them. 

“Our whole reserves will be ex- 
hausted. To prevent such a devel- 
opment we must drastically reduce 
our consumption of Swedish pro- 
‘turnover that is now and * bayow duced :wares*.’. » This dilemmia is 


{union federation told a labor con-. 
ference here that absenteeism and 
slatkness.in.industry hurt the work- 
ing, class, which now. owns all im-| 
portant factories.. Zapotocky lashed | 
out at plant management for bad 
organization of production and at 


‘disposal’ by Inw, -e sharpened by the American’ geyern~ 


« ~ - > 7 ~ o ’ -<- ~ 
. 


1947’s first quarter cost 134.10 dol-’ 


Hars—it now costs 196.12 dollars.: 


Unbleached is still -higher; 93.99: 
159.83 dollars for the respective pe-; 
}Tiods, ‘Ihfluential circles in 
Washington are indignant because, 
‘German buyers are so_ badly 
Handled in Sweden, and say that : 
the Swedish policy in dealing with ‘ 
‘Germans is ‘stupid, short-sighted | 
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. is the 
fact of the time. 


By Louise Mitchell 


The biggest issue facing the American people—the rapid decline of their living 
standards resulting from the price-gouging by the trusts and war preparations of the 


~_-o 


2 


. S. Living Standards 
llapse as HCL Soars 


Sy 


government—failed to receive even token recognition —_ 


at Philadelphia. 

| This ) decline has enormously 
speeded up in: the past two years. 
There is growing impoverishment of 


_ workers in the midst of the greatest 
abundance known to man and this 


inescapable paradox of capitalism 
most important economic 


The postwar dream of homes, 
electric washing machines, tele- 


vision sets, cars, clothing and magic 


Ys 


gadgets—for those who helped beat 


the enemy has flown out of the 
window. Instead, three years after 
the war, at the door of almost every 
home stands the profiteer, the wolf 
known as the HCL. What is more, 


high prices are forcing workers to 


eat less meat, bread, milk and buter. 


* 
NEWSPAPERS REPORT that the 
inflationary spiral continues at 


break-neck speed and business eco- 
nomists warn that when production 
is geared to armaments, “hyper- 
inflation” will become a household 
word. A leading financial service ad- 


© 
families are being pushed out of 


{steaks and roasts skyrocketing to 


are 


the two old parties convening 


the buying market by top-heavy 
prices. It estimated that the de- 
ficiency of purchasing power is 
somewhere between $5 to $10 billion 
a year. Breaking these statistics 
down to terms we can understand, 
it means that workers need at least 
13 months wages or more to pay 
the price of living for 12 months. 


This‘is not news to housewives. 
They are staggering under the 
weight of the heaviest food bills in 


history. For example, the price of 
loin of lamb is now $1.50 a pound, 
pork chops are at about 95 cents, 


$1.25 and $1.35. And meat prices 
are predicted to go even higher 
because of an acute shortage. 


In February, the Department of 
Agriculture revealed that cattle- 
raisers were selling their breeding 
stock because of high prices. 
shortage was inevitable. 
glorious private enterprise system, 
thought nothing of it especially 
since housewives are now paying 
double the rates in effect when price 


mitted recently that _low-income 


DEMAND COMPANY BARGAIN—In the third month of their 
strike, 400 workers at Fairchild Co. in New York, members of the 
United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers (CIO), get moral support 

from brother unionistg at Sperry Co. 


A’ 
But Our dairy products than in 1947. Total 


i bread, 


| 1947, following a decrease of two 


controls were :ifted in the fall of 
1946, and profits are at their high- 
est in history. 

ONE-FOURTH OF THE CON- 
SUMERS are expected to spend be- 
yond their incomes in 1948, Consum- 
ers Union reports. The U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics holds that 
a minimum budget for four calls 
for a weekly wage of $67, but other 
BLS statistics show that a worker 
in manufacturing industry orly 
makes an average of $52 a week, 
while the average wage for non- 
durable goods industries is under 
$48.50. | 


Figure out the weekly loss your- 
self. A large portion of the Ameri- 
can families are running into debt 
and doing without the necessary 
food, clothing, medical and dental] 
attention and recreation they need. 


The Bureau of Agriculture Econ- 
omy admits that in 1948 the public 
will be eating less meat, poultry and 


meat consumption on a per capita 
basis will be down seven percent; 
fruit, three percent; sugar, two per- 
cent; and coffee, four percent. 

+ 


siderably because of high prices. 
Last year the industry ground out; 
330 million sacks of flour. Today it 
is down to 260 million sacks. Less 
cake. cookies and other 
bakery products are being con- 
sumed than in several years. 

In 1946, the per capita consump-. 
tion of flour was 153.4 pounds; in 
1947 it was 144.2, A 15 percent cut 
is expected in bread consumption 
this year. 

As for dairy products, a three per- 
cent drop is expected in 1948 over 


percent in 1947 over the year before. 

When milk is selling in New York 
City at about 23 cents a quart and 
butter is near the $1 mark, what 
else could be expected! 

Even the once-lowly can opener 
and Ford car are in the upper 
brackets. A can opener these days 
sells from 10 cents to $5.95 for wall- 
types. The latest Ford is priced 
at from $1,343.75 to $2,000, before 
all the gadgets are added. The new- 
est model is up nine percent over 
last year. Automatic irons cost a 


‘mere $7 to $20. 


FLOUR SALES are sagging con-/} 
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makers range from $8.95 to $28.75. 
And so on up for automatic washers 
and gas engine lawn mowers: 

The same goes for soft goods. Re- 
tailers report that there. will be no 
lowering of prices in the near future 
despite consumer resistance. Ap- 
parel and mens’ wear manufactur- 
ing circles have announced higher 
or unchanged prices on their fall 
deliveries. | 

* 
HOUSING PRICES in April 
reached a new peak—143 percent 
above the pre-war level. This new 
high was seven percent higher than 
the previous month. The average’ 


- DETROIT .—Arthur Hudson, white. 
progressive, was beaten twice by the, 
race bias manager of Smitty’s Dairy 
Bar at 2939 Woodward, and then 
persecuted by the police because he, 
insisted on civil rights for Negroes. 


~The Smitty manager used the ex- 
cuse that the bar was closing in, 
refusing to serve Negro customers. | 
When Hudson objected he was as- 
saulted by the manager receiving 
a black eye. The second beating | 


| 


| 


incidence ran _ into 


Automatic coffee 


LY] Growing nd, Conroe vesdttanee 
Am pining the i've ron out ot MONSG »-- 


—Fred Wright, in UE News (United Electrical, 


, American home today costs $11,035 ° 


ee ape 


Slugged, Jailed for Scoring Bias 


police were 


took place in a Greenfield Cafeteria' University received a gift of $6,000, | 
on Woodward, when Hudson by co-|000 from a member of the class of — 
the manager 1922. However, it was in Chinese 
again. The fight started when the money and amounted to $25 in 
Smitty manager boasted of what he; American currency. 
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Radio and Machine Werkers) 


compared with the average price of 
$4,599 in 1939. 

You can take the word of the ex- 
perts. If things aren’t tough enough . 
for you, they are going to get 
tougher. 

An economist of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, a major 
business research outfit, has said 
that, “Every dollar spent for arma- 
ments in the months ahead will 
push us steadily away from the pos- ' 
sibility of adsorbing the unparallel- 
ed inflation of World War II to- 

Ward a new sequence of hyper-in- 
Hatiqn. ws 


ne eee een 


had done to “that — n----- 
lover.” 


During the first encounter the 
called and arrested. 
Hudson. He was released on:a ha- 


' beas corpus writ after the Civil 
‘Rights Congress had been notified 
‘of*the case. The hearing was set 
for Judge Murphy’s court. 
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WILLIAM Z. FOSTER: 


the name: Communist.” 


- EUGENE DENNIS: “This book will help Com- 
munists and non-Communists alike to acquire - 
a new, deeper understanding of what it means 
to be a Communist. It will teach them how to 
meet Fuchik’s ‘ordeal by fire’ in the crucible 


of the fight against fascism.” 


SID STEIN (New Jersey): “There are blazing 

answers to many questions compressed into the 
We will introduce 
Fachik to those who aspire to live as he lives 


pages of this book. .. . 


—for he never died.” 


HOWARD FAST (Masses & Mainstream): “A — 


unique, exalting, terrifying study 


to the highest test .. . and a cevenant between 
the Communist Party and the human race.” 


" LEON ALEXANDER (People’s World): “Here 
is a book that millions should read to find again 
within themselves a clearcut faith in the poten: 


tialities of mankind.” 


PHIL.BART (Philedelphia): “Every anti-fas-_ 


cist, everyone who loves democracy 


thie book. Te every Comnennist it is a must.” 


we 


“Julius Fuchik speaks 
‘mot only for the Czech working class but for 
- all progressive humanity. ... The example of 
his life and death brings honor and glory to 


¢ 


as we can.” 


NEW TIMES (Moscow): 
document testifying to the greatness of man’s 
spirit. . .. It is the embodiment in living hu- 
man images and deeds of the ideology and out- 


of men put 


leok of the most 


SAMUEL SILLEN: 


OR ee oe ee I Oa 


JOSEPH NORTH (Daily Worker): 
is a battle won. Yes, this is the story of. the 
- Communist -man, the new man emerging from 
the blood, the muck, the witless anarchy of a 
dying order. This book cries to be brought out 
by the hundreds of thousands. For the Com- 
munist is the greatest story in the world today.” 


FRED BLAIR (Milwaukee) : 
fies the Marxist fighter. The inspiration he 
gives us is durable— it will do for several gen- —_- 
erations. We intend to spread this book as far 


CIL GREEN (Chicago): 
magnificent testament of Communist heroism.” 


the part to which the future Belongs.” 


cently unlabored, so shrewd in observation, so 
rich in the love of life, Fuchik has left an en- 
during work of literature. This book is a noble 
_ participation in the continuing fight—how 
much. eloser now te our own homes !—against 
the monstrous inhumanities of fasciem.” | 


“This book 


“Fuchik personi- 


“This 


cialis Ml 


“Fuchik’s book is a 


advanced part of mankind, 


“In these pages, so magnifi- 


; 
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‘Should Labor Waste Votes? 


ELL, the two old party conventions are over. 
can look them over in cold blood. 

What can Labor—that is to say the 15 million mem- 
bers of the AFL and CIO and the millions of other un- 

organized workers and salaried employees—expect from 

these two old parties? Nothing. 

Well, not exactly nothing. If it were just nothing 
it wouldn’t be so bad perhaps. But, a victory for either 
the Democrats or the GOP—it makes no difference which 
—will spell higher prices, sabotage of housing, war prep- 


living standards. The Big Money, parties have picked 
Four Horsemen of inflation, reaction and war—Dewey, 
Truman, Warren and Barkley. 

As for the Negro people—the 15 million Americans 
who are deprived of all Constitutional rights by the 
“‘white supremacy” terrorists—they have seen both the 
old party conventions Jimcrow delegates and ignore their 
struggles with contempt and empty promises. 

* x » 


HERE will the 15 million trade union members go 
in the November elections? | 

The AFL and CIO officialdom, headed by Green, 
Murray, Reuther, Rieve, etc., foyght the Third Party 
movement ‘which is placing Henry Wallace in the field. 
They sneered that the Wallace movement would “get no- 
where.” - They argued that “Truman is better than ‘any 
GOP candidate.” They said that “Labor must help re- 
form the Democratic Party from within.” Where are 
their arguments now? ) 

The AFL and CIO leaders know that Truman is a 
dead duck so far as the rank and file are coneerned. These 
leaders tried to get Eisenhower to cover their shame 
for them. They dropped all principles just in order to 
grab votes. But Eisenhower said “No” because the Big 
Money crowd behind him is saving him for later, when 
they may need him to defeat Wallace and stampede 
America into war. 


* | * * 


OW the AFL and CIO leaders have nothing to offer 

their membership except the defeatist advice “We'll 

sit this one out.” That’s what CIO-PAC leader Jack Kroll 

gaid. This would leave Labor meekly waiting for the 

next President and Congress to slash wages, send prices 
still higher, curb civil liberty, etc. 

Labor played no part in the Democratic Party Con- 
vention. It was spurned by the Democratic Party leader- 
ship. <A feeble effort was made to win Labor’s votes by 
the paragraph allegedly calling for repeal of the. Taft- 


Hartley Law. But what does this paragraph say? It 


iki ia if AE : 


calls for repeal of the present Taft-Hartley Law only in 
order to call for the passage of a'new and “revised” Taft- 
Hartley Law! 

. The Democrats urge a new Taft-Hartley Law “which 
would establish a just body of rules to assure free and 
collective bargaining ... and to enable unions to keep 
their membership free from communistic influences.” 
Notice that the Democrats do not demand a return to the 


Wagner Act; they. join the GOP in demanding new curbs 
on all the unions. These curbs are vaguely worded; but 


they are the same as the present notorious law, in effect, 
as the reader can see from the above quotation. The 
hypocrisy of the performance is seen in the fact that 


PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY GY THE FREE | 


Labor . 


arations, to be paid for by lower wages and collapsing | 


most_of the Democrats who voted for the “repeal” of the | 


F T-H Law in the Convention voted for it in Congress. 


In short, the trade union movement now faces the 
inescapable fact that a vote for the old parties is a waste, 


They have nothing to offer except more profiteering, 


worse conditions, lower wages, and shackles for Labor. 
The top AFL and CIO leadership is committed to stay 
within the Wall Street political machinery. The member- 
ship has no such commitments. 

The AFL and CIO membership and locals now have 


ove, into, Zhe, 


: 
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Face to Face 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
(Member, New York City Council) 
HE Rev. Thomas S. Har- 
ten, Negro leader in 
Brooklyn, has been recent- 
ly charged with “rape,” 
and Mrs. Sara Pelham 


Speaks, Harlem Negro attorney, 
has been disbarred on the ground 


of “malpractice in handling 
clients’ cases.” 
There’s much more to these 


two events than appears on the 
surface, 

. It is well- 
known that 
neither the 
Comm unist 
Party, nor the 
Daily Worker, 
nor the Negro Sie 
people or their # dl : 
labor - pr o- : 
gressive supporters taindinné crime 
by anyone. In fact, the Commu- 
nist Party leads the fight against 
the biggest crime of all—capital- 
ist exploitation and oppression 
which give rise to fascism, war, 
suffering and enslavement of peo- 
ples. 


, the charges against Rev. 
Harten and Atty. Speaks 
have the stench of frame -- up 
about them. The Negro people 
and all their supporters should 
view them with the gravest sus- 
picions and doubts. 

One can see in the case of 
Atty. Speaks an attempt to dis- 
credit all Negro members of the 
legal profession. Since Atty. 
Speaks is a Republican and the 
Democrats rule the roost in New 
York City, there is the faint odor 
of political persecution, the same 
kind of persecution that the 
Dewey Republican machine up- 
state imposes upon Democrats. 

If all Negro members of the 
legal profession in New York were 
guilty of mal-practice — which 
would, «of course, be a slander 
against them — they would not 
have committed half the robbery 


‘| of Negro clients as white lawyers. 


‘| Yet I know of no white lawyers 


whe ; have. . béen ‘digharyed, on ,). 


§ charges of mal-practice against 


Negro clients, who constitute the 
main victims. of legal mal-prac- 
tices. The case against Atty. 
Speaks suggests one of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of American 
imperialism where Negroes are 
concerned—hypocrisy. 

EV. HARTEN, is one of the 

best known and most respect- 


ed Negro leaders, and deservedly 


sO. He has been associated in 
Brooklyn with many of the bitter- 
est struggles of Negroes, associat- 
ing himself fully with the labor 
and progressive movement against 
the forces of reaction. His church 
has always been open, to those 
who have been concerned not only 
with the spiritual welfare of his 


congregation, but with their po- 


litical, social and economic wel- 


fare. He has rejected the reac- 


tionary red-baiters, and has work- 


ed for the unity of the Negro 


people within themselves, and 
with Jabor and white progressives. 
Under violent threats and in- 
timidation from both major par- 
ties, he fought for the election 
of the late Councilman Peter V. 
Cacchione, symbol of Negro- 
white unity and progress in 
Brooklyn. Rev. Harten has made 
distinguished contributions to the 


Negro people of Brooklyn and to 


the cause of labor and democracy. 
Why then have Atty. Speaks 
and Rev. Harten been singled out 


for public opprobrium at this mo- - 
ment? The answer seems sharp 


and clear. | 

Both have spoken out and 
fought against the rampant po- 
lice brutality: against Negro citi- 
zens and against the rottenness 
and corruption which has ften 


is well-versed 
in the art of frame-ups. 


OMe Stee Mevet stisies ie 


New York is the absolute- 


An Attempt to Intimidate 
The Fight Against Police Brutality 


~-the Commissioner 


workers. More than 50 cases of 
such Nazi-like brutality against 
Negroes—including wanton kill- 
ings — have taken place in New 
York in the last two years. Com- 
missioner Wallander hasn’t prose- 
cuted a single case and this has 
only encouraged such violence. 
More than 30 cases have been 
brought to his attention from my 
office alone. The only reply from 
has been 
whitewash and more whitewash, 
until the situation on this issue 
in New York is worst than i is 
in many politax, white supremacy 
cities in the deep South. 

Mayor O’Dwyer is involved at 
this moment in a demagogie brawl] 
with Tammany Hall, but he’s dis- 
played no& interest whatsoever in 
lynch brutality against Negro 
citizens on the streets of New 
York. The Mayor long ago 
should have removed Wallander— 
and considering all the political 
and economic crimes the Mayor 
has committed against the worke 
ers of the city, he himself needs 
to be replaced. 

For fighting this stinking 
situation, the reactionaries of 
the city are attempting to dis- 
credit and crucify Rev. Harten, 
Attorney Speaks and all others 
who dare to speak out. But this. 
attempt at intimidation will fail. 
In fact, unable to answer the de- 
mands of the people against police 
brutality, the police department 
and its reactionary backers aré 
trying to use Nazi-like ‘threats to 
Silence the people’s resistance. 

But neither the Negro people, 
nor their labor and progressf¥@ 
allies, will be diverted nor intimle 
dated. The anti-Negro Policé 
Commissioner and the reactio 
politicians are piling up 
crimes against the people, 
condemning themselves and theis 
two-party system. 

If ever the supporters of clea 
government needed the W 
ALP coalition in New York, it 


now. 
PS—Piashi Charges 
Rev. Harten have, been, . 


srering thab Qieg, ware: 


mental 


- ©3I0’s convention resolution in which he saw only 


More Millions Will 
Turn to New Party 


By George Morris 
WAS on January 8 this year that 
Philip Murray wired all CIO affiliates a 
‘warning against making any “pledges or 
commitments which promise support to 


any party or any candidate.” He cautioned 
that any endorsements would be in violation of the 


“full and unstinted support of CIO-PAC.” 

That was the opening sh6t of what soon developed 
into a full-blown split in CIO 
ranks. On the one hand were 
those who fought for the right 
to advocate a third party. On 
the other were those who went 
all-out against a third party on 
the ground, as the resolution of 
the CIO’s executive board said, 
that “it would serve only to split 


‘and divide the forces of progress.” - 


Six months passed. Both par- 

ties held their conventions. Even 

the most ardent opponents of the third party can 
hardly show a “lesser evil” margin between the two 
tickets. It’s Tweedledee and Tweedledum with a 
vengeance. Labor and its leaders were never 50 
snubbed. The so-called ‘liberals” in the two old 


parties fared no better. 


® 
T really happened is this: the so-called pro- 


gressive forces that chose to work in the old 


| parties are scattered, discouraged, divided, bankrupt 


a 


TTT ons eunnanend 
te 4a} ‘ ogee a LT a 
Bd it reiade | 
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and awful silly-looking. The progressive forces that 
gaw the light last January and went with the new 
party, became the major organized center of -pro- 
gressive unity and resistance to reaction. They are 
going ahead and building the new party which 
even some tail-end liberals now admit is neded. 

‘What would have happened if a dozen CIO inter- 
nationals and other pro-Third Party forces had 
listened to Murray’s advice and stuck to that s0- 


_ealled “CIO-PAC policy?” Labor would have had 


me home to go to. The two old parties would have 
been even more arrogant in their ‘attitude to labor. 
There would have been nothing more than one 
of those old-time contests between the leaders 
to corral votes of unionists for one or the other. 
of Wall Street’s candidates. Millions wouldn’t even 
“1@ 
tons ef workers have 2 new home now be- 
cause of the foresight and initiative of those 
progressives in the labor movement who refused te 
be swayed or frightened by the Murrays and Greens. 
They went ahead to collect a half million signatures 
im California to put Wallace on the ballot. They did 
the same in many other states and built thousands 
ef shop committees and community clubs in towns 
and neighborhoods. 3 
The new party is being built from the bottom. 


it didn’t seek the consent of the top labor skates. 


Naturally, it won’t be influenced by their shouting, 
er in the belated promises by Reuther and his kind 
te favor a new party in 1949. 

What’ll Murray do now? His PAC director, Jack 
Kroll, suggested the CIO may “sit out” this tam- 
paign and just concentrate on congressional seats. 
I don’t think Kroll is telling the whole story. The 
CIO’s top brass will not sit it out. Their plans call 
for an all out campaign against the Third Party. 
The political disaster they suffered has greatly 
inflamed their anti-Third Party fury. They see still 
greater disaster to themselves in the labor move- 
ment if Wallace draws a big vote. They have now 
completely lost sight of the situation as it affects the 
rank and file unionist. So it is a safe bet that 


if the Krolls and Murrays have their way, most of 


the CIO’s money and effort will be directed against 
Wallace and towards defeat of Wallace-endorsed 
eandidates. Their professed interest in the elec- 
tion of pro-labor congressmen will be forgotten. 


6 
ss pega of course, is how the top office-holders in 


“ the CIO are thinking. But the basic core of the 
C1IO’s membership even in the rightwing unions, 
is progressive. A great number who had illusions 
that there really. was something to Murray’s “C10- 
PAC policy,” were waiting to see what it is like. 
New that the policy is revealed as a neat scheme 
fer dispersing and confusing labor’s political infiu- 
ence, a new parade towards the third party will 
under way. | 


: Third Party forces would be wise to bear - 
thata great. number of unionists including 


a mind 
d middle-stratea leaders, are re-examining 
. This is the time to address 


; a" ill , 7 ‘> i's 


| 


| 
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| American monopolies 


tary needs of the country. 
In 1917, the -experts informed 
an anxious American public that 
American oil was finished—only a 
few pools were= left. Every few 
years the alarm has been repeated 
in spite of the fact that, between 
each scare, gigantic new resources 
have been opened up and: produc- 
tion mounted steadily. 

Significantly, however, each scare 
has been the occasion for renewed 
and more intense efforts on the 
part of the American Oil Trusts to 
muscle in on the business of world 
oil production outside the Americas, 
and to increase the strength of the 
at the ex- 
pense of their British, Dutch and 
French rivals. 3 

After the Second World War, the 
oil comedy was re-enacted. Experts, 
supported by the weighty utteranc 
of the State Department, es 
again that American oil was drying 
up—simultaneously American Oil 
Companies were putting through 
deals which gave them virtual con- 
trol over British oil interests in the 
Middle East, and were contracting 
for important developments of their 
activities in Saudi Arabia, Persia, 
and the Middle East generally. 


* 


AMERICAN OIL INTERESTS are 
giving widest publicity to a state- 


James Forrestal, that in a future 
war American civilian and military 
oil requirements would exceed 
American production by two million 
barrels daily. 

Inevitably, discussion on how to 
meet this deficit has turned to the 
Middle East, and American public 
opinion is being “educated” to ac- 
cept the State Department’s in- 
creased commitments in that di- 
rection. 

Nevertheless, the same oil in- 
terests are not neglecting the possi- 
bilities ef- meeting the alleged two- 
million-barrel deficit by increased 
domestic production. Apart from the 
development of important oil fields 
in Alaska, vast sums have been 
invested by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey for the development of syn- 
thetic oil. The Company, which 
with its affiliates accounts for 14 
per cent of world oil production, 
spent eighteen and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars in 1947, more than ever 
before in its history, on develop- 
ment and research into the syn- 
thesis of oil from natural gas, coal 
and oi] shale. , 

* 
STANDARD OH. ie responsible 


‘plant now under construction at 


a 
a Pod 


"es. 


ment by Secretary of Defense, | 


° -_ 


ast 


"| heard you - don t you know that 


we mustn't be rude to America ?” 


—Gabriel, in the (Lendon) Daily Werker 


Middle East Oil Has 
Place in U.S. War Plan 


Periodically the American Press is convulsed with scare 
headlines that American oil resources are becoming exhaust- 
ed or, at any rate, inadequate to meet the civilian and mili- 


~ 


© , 
| Hugoton, Kansas, whilst eight com- 


panies are jointly interested in an- 
other installtaion of the same type 
at the Gulf Coast city of Browns- 
ville, Texas. | 

Oil development in the Middle 
East is seen by these oil magnates 
as of importance primarily as part 
of the Marshall Plan. America’ will 
not place its own eggs in the oil 
basket of the Middle East, an area 
which the strategists regard as 
peculiarly vulnerable in the event 
of war. But, since an important 
part of Marshall Aid will be the 
supply of oil to European countries 
from sources controlled®by Ameri- 
can Trusts, it is planned to send 
the Middle East oil to Europe. This 
will relieve the European demand 
on the “scarce” American oil, with- 
out freeing the European countries 
from dependence on the American 
Oil Trusts. 

e i 


AT THE SAME TIME, in. the 
event of a war in which the Middle 
East oi} fields became unavailable 
to America and her allies, it would 
by the European allies not Ameri- 
ca, whose supply would be cut off. 
According to Mr. Forrestal, Ameri- 


can military and naval forces would | 


be advised to conserve, as far as 
possible American oil supples by 
drawing on Middle East oil in peace- 
time whilst those sources remained 


secure. 

In order to facilitate the maxi- 
mum exploitation of Middle East 
oil whilst “the going is good,” the 
Jersey Company is negotiating for 
part interest in oil pipelines to get 
more oil to Europe. One will be the 
30-31 inch line from Saudi Arabia 
te the Mediterranean, with a ca- 
pacity of 330,000 barrels a day; the 
other, a 34-36 inch line, from Irani- 
and and Kuwait fields, providing 
535,999 barrels a day. 


TO TIE UP SHIPPING ON 
FRANCE-AFRICA RUN 


PARIS (ALN).—The French Sea- 
men’s Union at Marseilles has voted 
to tie up all shipping between 
France and North Africa in support. 
of the French General Confedera- 
tion demand for a 20 percent wage 
increase for all French labor. Sea- 
men in other ports, who have been 
delaying ship sailings to many 
points for 24 hours in support of 
the same demand, were asked to 


cooperate with the Marseilles local 


in temporarily stopping sea eom- 


As We See It 


Large-Scale Production, Or 


- Monopoly—A Vital Difference 


By Milton Howard 

| De YOU mean to say that you attack big 
_ business because you want to go back 

to the small-scale business of fifty and 

sixty years ago? a friendly critic writes. 


Are you willing to argue that small- | 


scale groceries, for example, are superior to such 


big outfits as the A&P, Safeway and such big 


grocery chains? he added, as a sort of extra stinger 
in his argument. | 
This is a common mistake made by certain 


-critics of the Commumist Party’S pecs 


advocacy of socialism in the 
United States as the long-range 
goal of its struggle for peace and 
social progress right now. 

This error, of course, is carefully 
nourished by the horde of Big 
Business propagandists, professors, 
economists and newspaper writers. 
‘They solemnly point to the fact 
that Henry Ford “created” the 
present vast auto industry as one Sie 
of their big arguments proving the “right” of any 
othes American to go out and do likewise if he 
doesn’t like being gypped by big corporations. 
Where would Anserica be today, they ask us, without 
the immortal services of those bankers and in- 
dustrialists who “risked their capital” to build up 
our mighty industries of today, the big chain 
stores, etc.? | 


This argument is a phony along with the rest 
of their arguments against socialism in America, 
the goal of the Communist movement. Their 
argument turns the real course of American history 
upside down. It was not the noble-minded Robber 
Barons (Vanderbilts, Morgans, Rockefellers) of the 
post-Civil War era who created the miracles of 
American industry; it was the inevitable rise of 
giant industry which gave the Robber Barons their 
chance to seize most of the benefits of large-scale 
production for themselves. It was not Henry Ford 
who created the huge auto industry of today; i? 
was the rise of the auto industry . which gave 
Henry Ford and after him the Morgan-duPont 
bankers of General Motors, their chance to seize 
control of one of America’s most vital industries. 
The same could be said of the railroad system of 
the United States, of the huge electric light and 
power industry, etc. It was the entire nation’s 
development anc ~enius which made them. 


+ 

IS NOT ONE MAN who ever “creates” an in- 
dustry or a railroad. Naturally, the individual 
genius of this or that engineer, chemist or scientist 
can speed the rise of a modern industrial develop- 
ment. But no modern industry is possible without 
the social labor, the collective, cooperative Jabor 
of thousands, even millions of:men working together. 
The Marxist-Leninist science of socialism re- 
vealed that production under capitalism is secial, 
even if the individual is not conscious of it, that 
it brings together hundreds of different trades 
into the production of a single commodity. Every 
machine, every factory, mine, etc., is the result of 
the combined labor of millions who dug the coal, 
made the steel, sewed the clothes of the workers, 
harvested the wheat of their bread, and in other 
ways contributed to the final product. This can 


| be said of every important industry or article of 


commerce today. They are the product of secial 
labor. Today this social labor is unplanned, anar- 
chistic. Socialism will make it enormously more 
productive by planning. 

The peculiarity of the situation is that capital- 
ism appears to be only a competitive system; the 
social inter-connections of all our production are 
hidden. What we have is a system of social pro- 
duction which is privately owned and whose prod- 
ucts are privately appropriated as “private property.” 

* 

PrAk FROM opposing the social production of 

capitalism—the giant chains, the vast indus- 
trial concentration into mighty industrial networks, 
etc—the Communists hail this p serena HM 
making possible and necessary the transformation 
of our social system from private ownership te 
Socialist, collective ownership of industry. - 


Where did our present-day large-scale indus- 


tries come from? They arose out of the inner 
development of industry itself, out of technological 
and scientific advance. They arose out of the 
enormous productivity of social labor which, by 
combining many skills and increasing the division 
of labor, gives rise to miracles of industrial growth. 
It is industry as a social activity which develops 
modern production, not banker-industrialists. The 
banker-industrialists claim the credit—and the 
profits—of a social process which takes place be- 
cause of science and labor. 

Monopoly, Lenin taught us wisely, is the “eve 
ef socialism.” Monopoly prepares the way, net for 
a stupid return to small-scale production, but for 
the great social advance which will make the 
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2,500 New Party Delegates 
To Open Historic Convention 


_ The New Party convention, which ovens in Philadelphia next Friday, has already 
won for itself big-party treatment from radio and television, Wallace headquarters in 
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us. REBECCA STYLES TAY- 

L<*, a-founder of the National 

Council of Negre Women, is a 

candidate for Secretary of State 
of Tilinois on oe ss ticket. 
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FIER: OW, PEERS 


HENRY WALLACE led all others in the recently conducted Em- 
bassy Newsreel Presidential Poll of patrons of five New York and New 
Jersey theatres. Jean McKillop tabulates results: Wallace, 10,896; Eisen- 
hower, 7,309; Stassen, 1288; Dewey, 4,327; Truman, 3,140. Others trailed 
far behind. 


New York revealed this week. 


and Sen. Glen Taylor for President > 


and Vice President, will receive the 
same heavy network coverage as 
did the Republican and Democratic 
confabs and will be televised over 
the East Coast, Similarly more 
than 300 correspondents have al- 
ready been accredited to the con- 
vention, with a similar number of 
photographers, newcasters, news 
analysts. and television staff ex- 
. pected. 
‘Foreign press coverage will in- 
clude correspondents from Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union, Palestine 
and Australia. 
* 


< 


APPROXIMATELY 2,500 pELE- 
GATES and alternates will attend 
the convention from all. 48 states 
and Puerto Rico. In addition to 
nominating the party’s. standard- 
bearers for the election this year, 
the convention will adopt a name 
for the party, a program and a set 
of rules. 


. In view of the fact that so many 
Of the state parties that have al- 
ready been formed have adopted 
the name Progressive or Independ- 
ent Progressive Party, it is consid- 
ered likely that the convention will 
Name the new party the Progressive 
Party. In New York, however, the 
American Labor Party, in existence 
for the past 12 years, will be the 
political arm of the new party. 


Also to be chosen by the conven- 
tion are party offjcers, whose sélec-. 
tion will probably conclude the con- 
vention on Sunday. 

— 

HIGH SPOT of the historic week- 
end will occur Saturday night, when 
- Wallace and Taylor will accept their 
nomination before a crowd -of 33,000 
‘at an evening meeting in Shibe 
Park. Seven trainloads of visitors 
'@re_ coming into Philadelphia for 
‘this rally, which wilt be far bigger 


ASK MORE UNION VOICE 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY ~ 
_ LONDON (ALN).—The. British 
National Union of Railwaymen 
. @s8ked for greater union control of 
the country’s railroads, recently 
nationalized by the Labor Govern- 
ment, at its annual conference July 
6. This demand - follows . similar 
urgings by the National Union. of 
Mineworkers.with regard:to Britain’s 
nationalized coal mines. It reflects 
the strong feeling of. British labor 
that industries taken over for. pub-} 
lic use should not continue under 
the management of the same people 
who ran them for private profit, but 
should instead admit union 
men to all levels.of adminis 


Profits and Wages: 
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tion. 


'|}some. of fre gears are now mie 


‘chairman bl the key 


The historic sessions, which will nominate. Henry Wallace 


than any attempt by either the: should be written into the party 
Democrats of Republicans. platform, in sharp contrast to the 

The two days prior to the open-|weasel-worded platforms sweated 
ing of. the convention proper on/out by professional double-talkers 
Friday will be devoted to hearings, at the Democratic and Republican 
of the New Party’s platform. At/conventions. 
these hearings representatives of; The platform as finally adopted 


people’s organizations from“all sec-|by the convention will be based on 
tions of the nation will give their; the testimony submitted in these 


‘a leader of outh for 


While the spotlight will be on the New Party conven- : 


4| tion: in Philadelphia next week, a development of equal. 
vee¢-74| importa 


-_ to young people will be taking place—the for- 


mation @ national progressives 
youth organization. will be broken into panel sessions, 


Immediately following the New | ' which will be devoted to dfferent 
Party convention, a youth conven- | aspects of the organization’s pro- 
tion will assemble on June 25 and | gram and then the meeting as ‘a , 
26 and do the brass-tacks work of ' whole will elect its national offi- 


fem\| setting up an organization that will | Ces, adopt its program and organi- 


battle for the needs of young ‘zational rules. , 

Americans of all races, politically, ' The ofganization will. be based on 

socially and culturally. This con-| individual. membership, although 

vention is sponsored by Youth for) affiliation of organzations on local 

Wallace and a large number of basis is also contemplated. 

other organizations. | It is in its activities that the new 
In an interview with the Worker, organization will be different from 

Wallace, de- 


any previous progressive youth 
scribed the as yet unnamed new or-/group. In addition to irtensive po- 
ganization as one which, while sup-|litical activities around youth is- 
porting the policies of the New 


sues, such as repeal of the draft and 
Party, will be separate fronfit and jobs at decent pay for young work- 


will develop its own program for | ers, a ‘wide cultural and social pro- 
youth around specific youth issues. | gram is being planned. 

“Anyone can join who supports; Fo example, the new organiza- 
the general program of the youth) tion expects to sponsor athletic 
oganization, regardless of political) goups, similar to the big athletic 
affiliation,” he explained. ‘culbs. 

With 1,000 delegates expected at; In Michigan, at present there are 
the Philadelphia convention, the| already three baseball teams in 
new organization expects to get off! Hudson, Dodge and Chevrolet 
winging in a varied program of ac-/plants and three other neighbor- 
tivity from politics to ping pong.| hood Youthm for Wallace teams com- 
The Sunday night session, which|peting in the Labor League there. 
will be kept as free of official busi-| Just the other day the Hudson team 
ness as possible, will be an open) defeated the Ford Local’s team 9-3. 
meeting to which all youth are in- Political activities will be similar 
vited. At this meeting Henry Wal-|in nature to ‘the recent case in 
lace and Sen. Glen Taylor will} Baltimore, Md., where a group of 
make their first appearances as; youthful Wallace supporters staged 
standard-bearers of the New Party,|}a demonstration against jimcrow 
following their acceptances the! on city tennis courts, which will re- 
previous day. | sult in a court test of the police ban 

ON MONDAY the convention! on Negro use of these courts. 


ideas publicly on what they believe, two days of hearings. 


Woul 


By Mel Fiske 
WASHINGTON.—How far have the warmakers ad- 
vanced in their plans to mobilize America for war? Since 
President Truman unfolded his cold war doctrine, Wall 
Street’s errand boys in the govern- ®— 
ment have ‘carefully and_ quietly They've divided ¢he work of Cco- 
shaped the nation’s resources—both | °' dinating military, industrial and 
men and machihes—to Wall Street’s| “Vilian activites for war. 
brazen plans for World War III. + 


These mobilization. plans, above}. INDUSTRIALLY, the board now 
all, blueprint American fascism.|has 423 plants, worth $7 billion, at 
They indicate the formation of 4/)the direct disposal of the armed 
Gestapo in every American city and! services. The armed servicees ac- 
town. They’ve geared every major)tually control and. operate 151 of 
industry to the war machine—and these. The other 272 could be con- 
verted to war production within 120 
days. | 

The Munitions Board is, at the 
same time canvassing 25,000 of 
America’s largest plants to de- 
termine their capacity to produce 
for war. It’s biggest job, so far, 
however, has been to stockpile $660,- 
000,000 worth of strategic war ma- 
terials. Another appropriation of 
$525,000,000 will bring that stock- 
pile to $1,185,000,000 by 1949. 

The plants controlled by the 
armed forces have been turning out 
limited quantities of new war 
weapons. Among the newly de- 
veloped weapons, are a 105mm re- 
coilless rifle, a 45 inch; 24-tube 
rocket launcher which fires 24 
rockets simultaneously, a pinlessg. 
the armed forces. Both Hill and hand grenade shaped and thrown 


Souers aré well-trained* big busi-|!!Xe # baseball. 
ness: executives with long histories |. 

as bankers and insurance company | 
directors. Souers has a particular 
fadvantage. He’s one of President 


‘ 


ing. 
* 
GUIDING the internal war ma- 
chine is the President’s National 
Security Council composed : of mem- 
bers of the cabinet and two ci- 
Vilians, former Rear Admiral Sid- 
ney W. Souers and Arthur M. Hill, 
chairman of the National mecurtey 
Resources Board: 

Souers, ex-director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence. Agency, is chair- 
man of the key council. He confers 
regularly with the President, Secre-. 
tary of State Marshall, Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal, and Army, Navy 
and Air Force secretaries. 

Hill, as NSDB chairman, is tying 
the U. S. industrial machine to 


* 
THE WEAPONS are. all tested in 


in mass because research advances 

Truman’s Missouri cronies. have already mpes them practically 
‘In addition, Thomas W. Hargrave, | obsolete. 

former president of Eastman-Ko- |. Super-secrecy surrounds the 

dak Co., the second-largest chemi-|Army’s research in atomic rocket 

cat corporation in-the country, is/and bacteriological warfare. Though. 

Munitions |advances have undoubtedly been 


iy ane made, ij-is unlikely that: the Army 


3 “a 
3 Cy 
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Speed War Mac! 


the field but are not being: produced |. 


was begun a year ago. The plan 
sets 7,000 planes aside for the reg- 
| ular Air Force, 3,212 for the Air 
| National Guard, and 2,360 for the 
Air Reserve. 

* 


FOR ALL THIS, Congress put 
up more than $15 billion in 1948, 
and about $10 billion in 1947. This 
does not include the $7 billion ap- 
propriated toward the Marshall 
plan and other relief and rearma- 
ment funds for China, Greece and 


- | 
are being conducted at Camp Det- | urkey. 


rick, Md., a few miles from Wash-| Congress also was worked into 
ington. The studies include. both|*ne National Security Council’s 
the use of and defense against | Master plan by adopting the draft 
deadly germs. ‘over the protests of millions of 


The Armed Services Special | Americans. 
Weapons project established at | But the greatest part of the Na- 
tightly guarded Sandia Base, New/ tional Security Council’s mobiliza- 
Mexico, is developing atomic weap-| tion plans deal with the bulk of 


ons and guided missles, perhaps|4merican people. Aside from or- 
even combining the two. ganizing men to operate war ma- 
‘ chines, the security board is. pre- 


pared to install the greatest Ges- 
HERE’S HOW FAR preparations|tapo system this country has seen. 
for war in the Armed Services have 


| The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
advanced: 


ition is to be the nucleus of this 
Though the Army’s Ordnance 


‘Gestapo. Police organizations in 
Department has $9.4 billion worth|every ‘city and state have already 
of war materials stored away in 


| been lined up as an adjunct. The 
underground or above-ground ar-|Natiomal Guard, with its more than 
senals, Congress recently increased 


300,000 members, would back up the 
the ordnance appropriation to in-/|police systems. 

sure the manufacturer of neW; The FBI, with the’ help of the se- 
weapons and buy up more small-! curity: council, organized a council 
arms ammunition. of top police officials and industrial 

The Navy, in the meantime, has/leaders to oversee the M-Day Ges- 
close to 2,000 ships in mothballs. | tapo system. | 
It now operates 763 ships, 277 of 
them combat vessels. Extensive re-| 
building of the largest carriers is 
now underway so that larger and 
heavier aircraft. can be utilized on 
the floating airfields. 

In four years, the Navy will have 
the largest. ship. ever built—a 1,030 
‘foot long and. 236 foot wide carrier. 
The latest-type submarines are also. 
being built, and present submarines | 
are being refitted for long distance 
underwater sorties. | 
The Air Forces are being pro- 
vided with 2,201. new planes mostly 
giant B-50 long range bombers that 
dwarf the B-29, new jet fighters 
and. troop carriers. The Air Forces} 
now has 5,500 planes actually op- 
erating, 7,500 more stored away, 
and a reserve force, the Air Na- 
tional Guard,-has 2,000 combat air- 
craft at its disposal. . 


* 

AT: THE SAME TIME, Dr. Vann~- 
ever Bush, chairman of the Re- 
search and Development board, . 
‘brought some of the nation’s big- 
gest newspaper publishers and press 
association officials together in an- 
other council. 


This group is ostensibly a cen- 
'sorship board, operating to prevent 
information harmful to the State 
and Defense Department’s interests 
from getting published. It could 
operate just as well as g propa~- 
ganda board, coordinating the na- 
tion’s newspapers and radio behing 
the master war drive. 

Other ‘permanent groups, created 
by the President and Congress, com- 
plete the vast war network. There’s 
the Central Intelligence Agency 
which supplies all the other beards 


Ss. . 
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FUE LATE ALEX BALINT with Ms wife, Yolanda, and be ci 
Gam, Ales, Dr, 294 Corel, 


How Cleveland Workers 
Remember Alex Balint 


By’ Elmer 0. Fehlhaber : 
He was the youngest son of the tisity if four children 
who came to Cleveland in the New World. They had lived 


in‘ the little village of Nagy Gejec in the province of Ung) 


Mégye in Hungary where the father 
ed were closed to him because of his 


had tried desperately to wrest a 
living from. the land ‘which was \record as a jJeader in the steel strike. 
With many other blacklisted work- 


owned’ for the most part by the 
feiidal landlords and the church. |“ Be found employment en WPA. 
‘and in a short time he had. founded 


So, like many others before him, ; 
&@ new wnion on. tite . projects 


the father went ahead to the new 
land. © Finding work in Cleveland, chartered by the lecal CIO in- 
dustrial council. 


he’ “sent for his wife and the five 
chfldren John, Jr., Zigmund, Dave,| At the same time. efforts were 
Alex and Elziabeth. being made in Cleveland to. or- 
And the life of the Balint family |8@"/ze the Aluminum Company. of 
was like that of so many other im-|4merica plant on Harvard Avenue. 
migrant families in America—hard|P2e CIO. Aluminum Workers. of 
work in the shops and factories,; America made two efforts” and 
broken up by periods of unemploy- | failed. Then the National Associa- 
‘tion of Die Casters, a CIO_affiliate 


ment. 
| which later merged with the Mine; 


eo * 

DEATH hit the family hard not 
long after settlement in America. 
The father, who had learned the 
back-breaking trade of moulding, 
died, as did the eldest son, John. 

Dave, following his father into a. 
foundry, became a coremaker. The 
youngest, Alex, went, into the great 
mill of the Republic Steel Corp. as 
a chipper. There was no union in’ 


the Republic mill. Those were the 
days when to speak of unionism YOUNG ALEX had made applica- 


meant: dismissal. -tion to become an ‘American citizen 
But from the time when Alex ‘but the corporations brought pres- 


entered the mill he began planning peri to bear, and action on the ap- 
for the creation of a union. He, Plication was stalled without reason. 
had: already acquired a schooling in His brother, Dave, who had be- 
organigation through work in the;Come the president ©f the ‘steel 


Trade Union Unity League, and this union at the Ferro Machine & 
experience had a political depth Foundry Co., was sent to jail by the 


that.came-:originally from his father 
and the Marxist discussions in the 


idittle Hungarian village. This had . 
‘been developed even. further when | US¢d against Alex in an attempt to 


Alex joined the Young Communist weaken his close ties with the 


League in Cleveland and became Workers in the shops. But ali the 
ong of its most active members. ‘efforts met with failure. And while 


When the Committee of In- he was pictured as a “Red”, Alex 
dustridl Organizations came into be- | ¥@S not a member of the Commun- 


campaign. 

Alex Balint was placed in charge 
and carried on the work in‘ whirl- 
whind fashion. It was the second 
big basic shop where Balint had 
‘successfully led the eampaign: te 
organize. And he was marked by 
the corporations and the press as 
“a dangerous man.” 

*« 


punishment for leading a strike. 
Every variety of red-baiting was 


Mill & Smelter Workers, Seman * 
 Jgie, and basements were omitted. 


federal government for 60 days asi 


ing, young Alex was well prepared 
in the Republic mill... He had been 
involved in the efforts to convert 
the old Amalgamated union into, 


ist Party. A Marxist in thought 
and eonduct he could not be. with 


the party he admired because Of| . 


the- decision that non-citizens could 


the Steel Workers Organizing Com- | 0t hold membership. 


mittee. . 
The strike in Little Steel in| 7#ROUGHOUT the period of the 


Cleveland followed the same pat-/|W®r. the corporations and the news- 


tern of violence as in other centers. | PaPers withheld their attacks. 
There was the employment of| But the moment the war ceased 


gangsters, tear gas and. clubs othe attacks were renewed. Balint }, 
the corporation and the use of the |0W occupied the pesition of re- 


‘mafional guard as: strikebreakers. gional director for the Mine, Mill & 
Tom Girdler. proclaimed that ig) oR Workers and was’ adding 


retire: to the country and or more shops to ‘those already or- 

. apples Before I sign a contract . ganized. 

the union.” — The stalling on the citizénship 
Eventually, however, the union #PPlication. ceased.. The goverr- 


prevailed and Tom Girdler of Re- ment took the’ offensive with« de- 
public affixed his signature. portation proceedings against both 
*. Alex and Dave. A hearing was set 


ALEX ae become a full time|in the case of Alex but whén the 
organizer for the new union. But|@ate came the young organizer was 
there were differences he had, dif- 
ferences of principle. with Philip 
Murray, the head of the. SWOC. 
Yqung- Alex would not compromise 
his.principles to save his. job. ss 

_ That.unwillingness to compromise 
on. .principle . remained. a... firm 


characteristic until his death at the|live. : 
ith “We're driving ‘to Cleveland. BS 


“RS Geprn ake G08 Sean ike % 


ith 


be fatal a few months iater. 
He tried to regain his -strength 


were fruitless, ‘After a visit toa 
doctor in Califortiia he - was «told 


Stricken with the'illness that was to/ 
with trips to the west but the moves / 


se pad np ale Abe uen ara pled 


je ete co Sa ‘eit 


By Bernard Burton 

A national scandal is brew- 
ing over the sales of homes 
to veterans desperate for a 
place to live. Enough reports 
of veterans overcharged for 


inferior homes have filtered 
through the big business press to 
indicate that the racket is not ’re- 
stricted to isolated areas. Build- 
ing scandals have been disclosed 
from the Hanlon Homes in Balti- 
more to the Southern Homesite in 
Fresno, Calif. 

Veterans desperate for a place to 
live. One of the slickest deals was 
that of William J. Levitt, promi- 
nent Long Island builder, who had 
been plugged across the country as 
almost a “public benefactor’ with 
his low-cost homes for veterans. 
Levitt’s reputation now has taken 
a nosedive before the eyes of the 
thousands of ex-GI’s occupying the 
houses. : 


But when Levitt built his Island 
Tress, L. I., development it was 
broadcast as a “new hope” for GI’s. 


Before construction even got un- 
derway the 2,000 homes were con- 
tracted for. The proposition was 
that veterans could rent for $60 a 
month or purchase at $6,900. The 
vets rented, with Levitt encourag- 
ing rentals rather than outright 
purchases. , 

* 


OF COURSE, there were a num- 
ber of “short cuts” taken by Levitt 
to insure lower-costs and higher 
profits. Chief among them was the 
use of non-union labor and em- 
ployment of speed-up methods. The 
houses. were wood-frame and shin- 


In addition, all leases contained 
illegal restrictive covenants, rnrovid- 
ing that none other but members 
of the “Caucasian race” could oc- 
cupy the premises. The leases “per- 
mitted” the “employment and main- 
tenance of other than Caucasian 
domestic Servants.” . 

But these ugly facts were ignored 
as Levitt’s reputation as “builder- 
philanthropist’’ zoomed, Levitt not 


only gave priority to veterans, but 


even subdivided the eiigibility of 
ex-Gl’s according to their service 

The New York Times of Oct. 31, 
1946, reported: “The priorities will 
go first to veterans who earned bat- 
tle stars, then those with overseas 
service, and finally to veterans of 
the American theatre, Mr. Levitt 
said.” 

That, however, was in 1946. Came 
1948 and Levitt assumed 2 new 
look to the 2,444 veterans in Levit- 
town, official name of the com- 
munity. 

* 


RECENTLY, the renters were 
notified that they had to buy or get 


jout. And if they did buy, the price 


was now $8, 000 instead of the $6,900 


originally set. Furthermore, pend-/| 
ing arrangements to buy, renfals|. 


would be increased from $60 to $65. 
Rents already paid in could not be 


Guaranteed Delivery 
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ct AT $6, 0 | 
~-BIMASS METHODS} 


a Hundred of Orders Received 
- F* tf. 2,008-Unit Community 
in- Hempstead Area 


ISTORE CENTER INCLUDED 

= | —— 

|¥eterans’ Hoysing Is Speeded 

| Also at Laurelton and Near 
jackage Heights 


L By . LEE t: Siete. : 

| A ‘significant: new haate. tenter . 
fis taking shape rapidly on ‘land # 
along the Hempstead Turnpike 
which. previously was utilized as. a 


Long Island farm. 

Within a year, according. to pres- B: 
ent. plans, Levitt é&:Sons will have é 
completed a residential center 

here for 2,000 families, complete 
with shopping center and recrea- 

ational facilities. 

~rneé. scope of the project makes 
it of prime importance at a time 
when most, builders are curtailing 
operations. But the most interest- 

yr feature for many families is 
ithe price, which has been set at 
$6,990. . 

This is the first postwar G. I. 
house in the New York area to be § 


THIS IS THE WAY the Levitt 
homes were ballyhooed a year ago 
when the company announced ifs 
building plans. 


applied toward the ‘purchase price. 

There was good reason for Levitt 
waiting until after Jan. 1, 1948; be- - 
fore delivering his ultimatum to the - 
vets whe were aiready stretching 
their incomes to meet the rentals 
(they also had to pay for heating 
and utility costs). , 

For on Jan, 1, 1948, all price ceil- 
ings on hemes went eut ef existence. 
Prior to that date ‘builders were 
compelled to set ceiling prices ‘be- 
fore receiving clearance on ¢ol- 
struction priorities. That, inci- 
dentally, was part ef P-iority Reg- 
ulation 33, which was an executive "offered at such a figure. Most ef, 


regulation and whieh President [the smaller houses have been 
Truman permitted te expire with- fforinging $10,000 to $12,500. 
out even a whispered protest. Offered for Rent a? $606 

: rn William J. Levitt, president of 


LEVITT’S SLICK PLANS, how- 


ever, are running into trouble. The | | 
residents | ef Levittewn—veterans ef halt, rent increases and foreed pur- 


Anzio, Iwo Jima—refuse ‘chases. The committee has also 
‘demanded retention of the orig‘nal 


ceiling price of $6,990 as well as 
elimination of restrictive cevenants. 


Help Handless Boy 

WILLOUGHBY,O.— Memb:rs of 
local Union No. 3 at the Onic Rub- 
ber plant here have started a trust 
‘fund with an initial deposit of $100 
‘for the son of a union. member, 
‘Leonard Goodenough. 

‘Fhe boy was born without hands 
and the workers want to insure 
that he has help to overcome his 


ae ‘ 


Normandy, 
to be sucked in and they’re fighting 


back. The GI Bill of Rights, they, 
declare, was not enacted in -order 
to provide easy money for csc 
lators. 

A number of Levittown organiza- 
tions are moving inte action against 
Levitt, hitting where # hurts most— 
in his pecket. They are bringing 
their case to the publie and fore- 
warning prospective customers for 
homes which Levitt is still building. | 

The .. Wallace-for-President €em-} 
mittee of Nassau and Suffolk Coun-| 
ties is -sparking a letter-writing 


‘campaign to the Federal Housing| 
Administration calling fer action tol: 


Transport Co., Inc. : 


_ 5 Meore Street, New York 4, N. ¥- 
‘fei Digby 4-789": 
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Picket War Pix: 


warned passengers: 


Picketers protest showing of the Iron 
Curtain Monday night at the Elsemere 
Theatre, 176 St. and Southern Blvd., the Bronx. Leaflets passed out 
“The Iron Curtain Breeds War!” They told the 
public to stay away from “propaganda for war disguised as entertain- 
ment.” The picketline was sponsored by the New York Committee 
oo War Propaganda, 114 E. 32 St. 


~ You hShowRealFight 
~ In Rainey Campaign 


PHILADELPHIA —Young people are playing a_tre- 
mendous role in the : New Party organizing drive in this 


city. Latest. development is 
drive put on by Youth-for-Wallace 
in which this rapidly growing or- 
ganization signed up more than 
175 members on one week. 
* 
THE WEEK-LONG drive from 
June 26 to July 2, saw Youth-for- 
Wallace sign up new members by 
the score at ball games, bowling 
allys, 
Sound trucks, door-to-door can- 
vassing and booths set up at busy 
intersections. throughout the city, 
brought the New Party program to 
the young people of Philadelphia. 
The canipaign was climaxed by 
four parties, running simultaneous- 
ly in diiferent parts of the city on 
the night of July 2, at which 175 
- members were signed up. They 
° were held at 6th and Mifflin, 52d 
and Race, 1622 Columbia Ave., and 
Broad and Wyoming. | 
The party at 52d and Race was 
se successful — 30 joined there 


© 


playgrounds and _ dances./ 


French Socialists Take 
Another Step to Extreme Right 


By Mark Freeman | 


PARIS (Telepress) i tine 40th French. Socialist Con- 
gress, which ended yesterday, marked a further sliding to 


Practically all the “left- wingers” were eliminated 
from the thirty-one-man executive, © 
being replaced by second rate right | 


the right. 


wing. leaders. 

The former Finance Minister 
_ Andre Philip—nicknamed the “mad 
‘ economist” of the Socialist Party— 
who had been outvoted last year, 
was re-elected to the executive with 


Among the right-wingers pro-| 
moted to the executive was the 
Russian-born Orestes Rosenfeld, 
rabid anti-Soviet specialist, former 
editor of Le Populaire and one of 
Blum’ s chosen personal Cees, 

* 

AMONG THE WORDY secnie=1 
“tions voted om was one supporting 
@& present or future Third Force 
government, but on condition it 
cancelled the M. R. P. decree 
_ (which the Socialist deputies ap-} 

proved in Parliament) granting an 


tant, 


the spectacular membership 


alone—that the Progressive Party 
of West Philadelphia has decided 
to allot one night a week to 
Youth-for-Wallace. It is hoped 
that the Friday night dances will 
be held each week so that a youth 
canteen may be established in the 
neighborhood. 

| *« 


REPORTS on the week’s activi- 
‘ties were made at a meeting in the 
Progressive Party headquarters, 
11215 Walnut St., Tuesday, July 6. 
‘It was there that Harry Dubin, 
State Youth Director for the Pro- 
‘gressive Party, declared, “The only 
answers the youth of the nation 
‘are getting to their problems, is the 
draft. If Congress can find no 
other answers youth is determined 
'to seek them out for itself. It has 
‘already shown a fighting beginning 
w*> th? growing Youth-for-Wal- 
lace movement in our State.” 


er 


—— 


Workers Readied For 
Talks With Big Packers 


By Ruby Cooper 


CHICAGO.—Less than bw montis after their long, 
bitterly fought nationwide strike, the CIO packinghouse| | 
workers have already caught their second wind. They are 
now girding themselves for a more©®——-*—— 


Workers Mourn x - 


decisive tussle with the meat pack- 
ing trust—the signing of new con- 
tracts to replace those expiring 
Aug. 11. 

Hopes of the big packers that loss 
of the ‘strike might bring on col- 
lapse of the union have proven to 
be wishful thinking. 


In the words of union president 
Ralph Helstein: “The packing 
companies have learned that the 
UPWA is a militant, fighting or- 
ganization ready to protect’ the 
rights and interests of the pack- 
inghouse workers.” 


That the union remains “a milli- 
fighting organization” was 
most dramatically indicated at its 
recent national convention, held in 
this city. : 

* 


A THUMPING VOTE of con- 
fidence was. given Helstein and 
along with it the delegates tumbled 
down to defeat the kingpin of the 
right-wing forces Philip Weight- 
man, who had been a union vice- 
president since 1943. 


By this action, the convention 
“| successfully cleared the _ biggest 
hurdle to preservation of the union 
and the new contracts it seeks, 


Starkly before the delegates was 
the picture since the strike’s end. 
Over 700 of the best leaders in the 
|}local unions have been discharged 
from their jobs by the Big Four 
meat packing companies. Numerous 
others still faced possible jail sen- 
tences from arrests during the 
strike. | 


On their return to the plants, 
the workers found company efforts 
to increase job loads with a new 
unprecendented speed-up system. 
Workers who balked at the new 
job loads were fired. In the Chicago 
Armour plant an entire depart- 
ment of 70 workers was fired for 
opposing this speed-up. 


* 


ALL THE COMPANIES attempted 
to throw the established seniority 
system into the discard. Armour & 
Co. refused to pay vacations as 
called for by the contract to all 
workers who were out for the dura- 
tion of the strike. | 

Workers who were sick prior to 
the strike had their sick leave pay 
discontinued even though they re- 
mained ill while the strike was on. 
Grievance procedure in effect under 
the contract were totally ignored. 

Against this backdrop, the con- 
vention determined its reaffirmation 
of the militant policies followed by 
the union since its birth to meet 
and defeat the .packers’ offensive 
against the union. It echoed the 
sentiments of president Helstein 
that any other course would be 
suicidal and lead to ruin. 

Ready to take on the big packers 
again in the coming negotiations, 
the union will be engaged in a 
battle whose outcome will vitally 
affect the entire labor movement. 


Lockout Continues 


schools. 


No sooner had this _ resolution 
been carried than Blum literally 
rushed to the rostrum. “I am ap- 
‘palled by the consequences of your 
‘yote” he exclaimed, almost sobbing. 
With tremendous voice he implored 


possible any government, any ma- 
‘jority (meaning Third Force gov- 
lernment and majority); your vote 
could have dreadful results! The 
‘Committee must meet again im- 
}mediately and draft a new resolu- 
tion.” : 

_ Despite numerous protests against 
this undemocratic procedure, a new 
resolution was duly drafted, water- 
ing down the condition formerly 


‘voted for Socialist participation in 


the Government. And Congress was 


eventually talked into reversing its 


the largest vote. . | Congress “You have just made im-| 


At Midvale Steel 

PHILADELPHIA—The war- 
profits-swollen Midvale Steel Com- 
pany last week continued the lock- 
out of its. 2300 employes for the 
ninth straight week. 

The dispute atthe plant was of- 
ficially termed a lockout when the 
State Bureau of Employment and 
Unemployment reviewed the situa- 
tion and granted the men a -maxi- 
mum of $20 a week Seenpenenen 
for 24 weeks. 

The men, members of Local 18,- 
889, Federal Labor Union, AFI, 
struck May 25 when the company 
instituted wage cuts varying from 
10c to 53c an hour.. The cuts came 
during negotiations for a wage in- 
crease. The contract petween the 
‘union =e the company runs until 


Demo Suicide 


leries, plenty of whom were getting 
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Alex Balint 


(Continued from Page 9) 


fast as we can,” he told his brother, 
“Ziggy”, And such was his im- 
patience to make certain that he 
would have a last visit with_ his 
children, Alex, Jr., and Carole, that 
he left Zigmund in Indiana and 
jumped on g train to hasten the 
final journey home. 

Soon it was impossible to leave 
home. One arm became paralyzed. 


* 


MEANWHILE, opportunists and 
disrupters in the union were becom- 
ing bold.. That had not quite dared 
to.come out opénly in their schemes | — 
for disunity as long as Alex Balint, 
was able to be active. Now, how-| 
ever, they pushed forward with sly | 
moves to convert’ some of the shops 
into company unions. And in so 
doing they attempted to carve out 
for themselves jobs at substantial 
salaries and expense accounts. 


There was no high salary for 
Alex Balint in his services to the 
workers. At his death he left in-/ 
surance of $1,000 which barely cov- 
ered the costs of the funeral. There 
was scarcely anything for his wife, 
Yolanda, and the two children. 


But the working class of Cleve- 
land is making every effort that 
they will be provided for and will 
not face want. 


Out on Buckeyé. Road where 
Hungarian workers live, a foundry- 
man said: “He was our treasure, 
out gift to Cleveland.” 


In the Republic mill the recollec- 
tion was: “He was honest.” 


* And among those of Cleveland’s 
population who believe in social- 
ism the declaration was: “He never 
deserted his class.” 


> 


Dixie Dictates 


(Continued from Page 3) 


generally, as would many new 
forces in the South, both black and 
white. But this is not the Demo- 
cratic Party of FDR. This is a 
party committing hari-kari. 

So the Democratic Party leaders 
failed to bolster the hands of the 
many whites in the South who 
want to work together with Negroes 
for a party reflecting their con- 
cern. ‘This desire had been dem- 
onstrated in the Credentials Com- 
mittee earlier when Rep. Mary Nor- 
ton (D-NJ), chairman, read tele- 
grams and letters from about 20 
organizations and outstanding in- 
dividuals, mostly white, from South | 
Carolina supporting the State Patesl 
gressive Democratic Party against | 
the Lily-White Bourbon forces who| 
had been unlawfully seated. 

I talked to people in the gal- 


an education here. One, a Negro 
woman from New Jersey, said this 
performance convinced her that her 
people could not be guaranteed one | 
single advance by the present Demo- | 
cratic Party. “.n spite of every-| 
thing,” she said, “the Mississippians 
were seated. And we'll probably get 
@ Kentuckian for vice president.” 
Her talk turned to Wallace. 
. | 


CHICAGO.—The GM-UAW pact, 
providing for escalator wage cuts 
under a declining BLS index, was 
praised by Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 
at the United Packinghouse, CIO, 
convention here. Its an “example of 
industrialists treating labor as an 
—— brother,” said the bishop. 
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PARALYZED PICKET — Con- 
fined to wheelchair, Bobby Moran 
joins fellow members of Local 
17, United Auto Workers (CIO), 
picketing Ilsco Copper Tube & 
Products Co. in Cincinnati. 


en major party conventions, 


War Machine 
Readies Fascism 


(Continued jrom Page 8) 


tion collected by its agents all over 
the world. 

The CIA, an outfit that operates 
in complete secrecy and with un- 
limited funds, can’t even be ex- 
amined by Congress. It, however, is 
the . organization masterminding 
“Project X,” the secret underground 
within new Eastern democracies 
and the Soviet Union. It also Co- 
ordinates the intelligence services 
of other government departments, 
particularly State, Army and Navy. 


* 
THERE’S THE WAR COUNCIL, 


guided by Forrestall and composed 
of Army, Navy and Air Forces sec- 
retaries and their chiefs of staff. 
It determines the broad armed 
forces policies. The joint chiefs of 
staffs have another council to im- 
plement the broad policies, 

It is this hard knot of Wall 
Street’s hand picked executives and 
their Annapolis and West Point 
trained warriors who’ve conceived 
and. developed this tightly-con- 
trolled mechanism to rule the Unit- 
ed States and the world. 

They have the specific blessing 
of Democratic and Republican 
standard bearers. They’ve got the 
vocal backing of the Soviet haters, 
and the haters of the people. 

The war machine, moving slowly 
but steadily, is oiled, greased and 
ready to go into high speed. When 
—and if—it moves inte high it 
will move into a fascism that far 
exceeds Hitler’s. 


Tweedledemo 
Platform 


(Continued from Page 3) 


did not specify FEPC or anti-lynch 
and anti-polltax legislation. 

But even this plank was forced. 
through by the open convention 
after party leaders had settled on 
an extremely general statement 
against discrimination. 


The results of the two major 
party conventions are now in, They 
would give the people a choice 
between a Dewey and a Truman, 
Obviously, for the working people, 
the small farmers, the lower middle 
classes this is no choice at all. 


Fortunately, they have another 


political instrument, the new party, 


which in its make-up, its leader- 
ship and its program is a far cry 
from the stuffed shirts, the bankers, 
the rich farm operators who made 
up the bulk of the delegates of the 
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Veteran Printer 
Reminds Typo Chief 
This Paper’s Aid 


Below we réprint a letter to President Woodruff Randolph of the . 
International Typographical Union by A. S. Zartarian, 43 years mem- 
ber of the union and a veteran Communist. A copy of the letter was - 
sent us following the appearance of a second column by George Morris — 
on the union’s June 3 Bulletin 124, telling members they have no 

“obligation” to subscribe to the Daily Worker and attacking Com- - 
munists. The Daily Worker appeal to printing workers never sug- . | 
gested they have qn obligation” ¢ to subscribe but Sppeter to them | 
to do so on its record. 
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) June 21, 1948 
Mr. Woodruff Randolph, President 

International Typographical Union. 

Indianapolis, Indiana | 

Dear Mr. Randolph: ' | 


I am shocked by. the unwarranted vituperative warning ee 

in Postcard Bulletin No. 124 issued by the ITU Council. 

Certainly the Daily Worker has a right to solicit subscribers ine 
readers, as may any other publication, And in view of its consistent 
support to all organized labor—particularly to. the ITU in its fight for 
the preservation of the union—we ought to accord the Daily Worker 
a special privilege on our bulletin boards. It is a well-known fact that 
the Daily Worker. was the only paper in New York which exposed the 
plans of the publishers to introduce the Varitype in order to crush our 
union. It was the only paper ready to accept our conditions of employ- 
ment. And during the lockout, the Daily Worker featured our side of 
the battle and advocated all-labor support, while all other newspapers 
printed lies and distortions, as you well know. How come the attack 
on the only friendly newspaper in New York? 

I have been a member of the 1TU for 43 years; participated in 
the 8-hour strike of 1906 and the newspaper walkout in Boston in 1921; 
was a founder of the Prog Club (The Progressive Party in the union, 
of which Randolph is a member and which elected him to office) in 
Boston with Sylvester McBride and old man Britt; served as chairman 
of the Journal-American-Mirror and on. numerous union committees— 
and have been a Communist these many years. I am proud of my 
union record as well as my political activities. 

JUST ONE HUNDRED YEARS ago the Communist Manifesto, 
written by Kark Marx and Frederick Engels, said: “The Communists 
have no interests separate and apart ftom those of the proletariat as 
a whole.” ‘'Those words ring true today more than ever. No one has 
to solicit the support of the Communists to the working class. No one 
solicited the support they gave to the abolitionist movement in the 

1860’s, No one solicited their resistance in gH countries to the Nazi yoke 
during the war, and no one had to solicit the support of the Daily 
Worker in the challenge to the TaftrHartley Law by the ITU. And, 
despite the Council, the average member appreciates such support. 

Of course the Daily Worker is guilty of inviting the members of 
the ITU to judge that paper’s unqualified support in the fight against 
the publishers. According to your logic, it should have recommended 
that the members read. the Chicago ‘Tribune and other papers fighting 
the ITU. | 

DID THE LETTER of the editor. of the Daily Worker advocate force 
and violence, or was it conspiring with the ITU in favor of a foreign 
government? Of course not! The rehashing of part of a resolution 
passed at the last convention is in complete contradiction to the spirit 
that prevailed at that convention. “Tt dis. the sense of this convention 
that all true and loyal citizens of our great country must reflect the 
degree of tolerance permitted. by the. laws of. this country with respect 
‘to political philosophies. ”  That’s what. the resolution said. How do 
you show the “degree. of tolerance” and “respect to. political philos-~ 
ophies”? By joining with Rankin, sai | and Mundt in their red- 
baiting attacks. 

I for one have accepted the ph: ssophy of. Communism for a long 
time, and the hodge-podge. resolution ‘ could not deter me because -the 
very premise is false. Communists .do- not advocate force and violence. 
or practice it. No one—including the: U, S. Supreme Court—has been .. 
able to show that the Communist . Party ever since its inception ad- . 
vocated or committed : any act of violence. It.is the ruling class, now the 
monopolist-capitalist class, that commits violence, and in order to con- 


fuse the people it accuses the Communists of advocating force and 
violence. 


ng in Tokyo to protest the high cost of living. 


ie a ‘ola Aim 
(o Smash Store Unions — 


} a By Robert Friedman 


“I -happen to know hocsdase that’s my home town,” 
boasted Rep. Charles J. Kersten, Milwaukee Republican, at 
‘one of the House Labor subcommittee hearings in New 


York last week. And what was ite— 
he knew?: That. the House Com- worked wonders m ralsing wages 


10 and $12 a week levels and 
mittee should get the credit for the from $ 

ouster of sed award leaders” of in lower ing hours from 60 and 80 a 
the Allis-Chalmers workers last week. 

year. 


Milwaukee’ is Kersten’s home 
» town: all: right. Just ask the 
« Bundists..there, who, with. fascist 
_sGerald L. K. Smith, supported his 
election. What Kersten didn’t say 
about the House Labor Committee 
and the Allis-Chalmers workers was 
that, the congressional hatchetmen 

) helped break the A-C strike. 
But. ‘Kersten said enough to give 
away the’ purpose of the present 
smear probe into CIO retail and 
wareliduse locals in New York City. 
Not the ‘iypocritically stated desire 
to “keep Communists above ground” 
was the: committee’s aim, but the 
 {ilegal, forcible removal of the 
militant. leaders of progressive 
ANY ILLUSIONS hugged by Ker-| 
sten “arid his brothers in congres- 
sional crime that New York workers 
would take the assault on their 
unions lying down were speedily dis- 
_pelled last:.week. When . Kersten, 
Rep. Fred Hartley (R-NJ), Carroll 
Kearns (R-Pa) and John 5. Wood 


a 


¢- . 
treated as sols Slants were treated 
by Hitler’s Gestapo. 

Rightwing leaders of the inter- 
national union, the Retail, Whole- 
__|sale. and Department Store Work- 
ers, who crawled before the Hartley- 
ites, mouthed - anti - Communist 
slanders and. fervéntly pledged to 
obey the Taft-Hartley law, these 
were congratulated in the name of 
Wall Street for being “honest, 
American union leaders.” 

-It was no accident that the hear- 
ings. began just ground the time 
when the unions attacked were to 
have begun: negotiations with the 
employers. on union security pro- 
visions. - 

It. was. no accident that the re- 
actionary Democratic and. Repub- 
lican members of the committee 
used .the: hearings to attack labor's 
So they asked for congressional help./right to-support the New Party and 

Armed ‘with the ‘fantastic Broido|ihe. Wallace candidacy. 
itestimony about “little men with | | 
red beards” controlling the unions| OUT OF THESE HEARINGS, the 
direct from: Moscow, and” equipped) Taft-Hartieyites hope te develop a 
with the Gestapo technique bor-|wide-attack on all fighting unions, 
rowed from the Un-American Com~/to . decimate their leadership, to 
ij mittee, a House Labor sub-commit- ‘company-unionize them by amend- 
tee arrived in New York on July 8./ing the ‘law to permit firing of any} AS TO BEING the agents of a foreign. government, it is an abso- 

The committee did right by the|“Communist” employe. tlute lie, as the Tories 150 years ago lied about Jefferson being the agent 
wealthy department ‘stores.. It re-| In New York, the retail unions}of Republican France and passed the Alien and Sedition Laws which 
fused to ‘listeri to testimony ‘about/are fighting back. Their opening| were repealed by the efforts of Thomas Jefferson and his new party. 
sub-standard conditions in the in-|gun was a huge, CIO-sponsored| Now a reactionary Congress is trying to-do the same time, and to my 
dustry or the healthy rank and file/demonstration called for this last|}amazement the leadership of a working class organization is aiding 
democracy in the retail unions. It/Thursday evening before Gimbel’s;and abetting those pseudo-fascists. 
smeared. It insulted. It ordered| department. store. You are treading on dangerous ground, and I am afraid that: not 
union leaders shoved ‘around and/ Local 65 members are hitting) only the ITU but the whole organized labor movement will be the suffer- 
ejected. It demanded ‘information|back, too, with a vote currently|ers. Labor has paid a heavy price for rédbaiting—both here at home | 
about the union officials’: personal|being taken on strike action against|/and-in other countries.. However, I am certain: that the Communists 
political views and ‘affiliations, the big Woolworth five-and-dime/ will be on deck at all times in support of the ITU struggles against all 

When, despite all the’ efforts of|frm. its enemies. . 
the House smear artists, an Arthur; Carl W. Andren, business ‘agent, 
Osman ‘of Local 65, a © William|Local. 3;  Nicholas- Carnes, presi- 
Mithelson of Local 2 or ‘a Nicholas| dent, Bocal 1250; Esther Letz, ware-|. 
‘Carnes of Local 1250 Hhammered/house director,- Local 65; David 
across some telling facts about ‘in-|Livingston, vice-president, Local 65; 
dustry conditions; the record of| William Michelson, president, Local). 


NOW THE BIG: GUNS of the 
department store and wholesale in- 
dustries have visions of using the 
current red scare and anti-labor 
drive to bring back the pre-union 
scale of $12 -a., week, . Employer 
spokesmen* like” Louis Broido, $80,- 
000-a-year Gimbel executive, ad- 
mitted to the Hartley - Committee in 
Washington that the bosses by 
themselves could neither birbe nor 
lick the Department Store locals. 


a 
Wy 


ati of . 
ere . marching 
challenge: “Hartley and Wall Street 
‘caht bust our unions.” 
The” loyalty of these workers to 


‘Sraternalig yours, 
A. 8. Zartarian 
aaa No. 20338) 


Columnist Gives Dulles Clean Bill of Health — 


itheir union, and the purpose of the 
probe; the Hartleyites could only 


tion: “Are you now or have 
cin at ha eat bg Angee Mites 
Committee to Rebuild the ALP? or 
the American Youth Congress? the 
Communist Party? the res wen 
tional Labor Defense? etc., etc;” 

*. $ 
| (THE UNION KEADERS who in-} 
sisted on: their Constitutional 
ct» rts Pcp gna ‘who took 
These|their stand -with the Hollywood ‘Ten; 
refusing to be bludgeoned into an- 
.yed-baiting.. questions Ay, 


jreact by asking still another ques-|Local 65, 


Fight }tee’s 


2-_ Arthur Osman, president, Local 
65; .Jack Paley, secretary-treasurer, 
and Nathan Solomon, 
you'president, Local 830 .. . these are 
the nine union leaders against whom 
contempt citations ‘have been in- 
stituted. 

To keep them out of jail and on 
. [the job of winning better wages and 
conditions for and with their mem- 
bers, to stop the Hartley Commit-| 
Wall Street-inspired inter- 
iference.in the internal affairs of 
| American. trade unions—that is the 
job of eyery American. worker and 


progressive who cherishes. the ex; 


istence of a free labor movemen 


House snoopers, these’ were 


PHILADELPHIA—John Fo ster 
Dulles has finally found someone 
with a kind word to say abcut his/ 


if Gov. ‘Tom Dewey becomes Presi- |: 


dent. Ralph Page, Evening Bul- 
letin columnist, once known as a}: 
liberal, dismisses Dulles’ Wall St. 
connections with a slur at the peo-| 
ple. That Dulles practices in Wall 
St., Page writes “is all the detrac- 
tors need to horrify the hinder- 
land.” | 

“Hinderland” ds a. German word. 
jmeaning’ the provinces sod. RAG 


qualifications for Secretary of State 


people who don’t mix in smart 50- 
cial circles. 
Charges that Dulles is ‘an ime- - 
lee. ae Tory” Page dismissed as 
yhoo,” and ‘without the slight- 
est foundation of fact.” 
{The facts are: Dulles has served 
as an attorney for Nazi cartels, for 


Franco’s Bank of Spain, and for 
other European fascist institutions. 
‘In America he is listed as one of © 
the financial supporters of the pro- 
fg¢scist Ainerican First’ Committee, 


8 one of the supporters © 


mn’ English to refer derogatively 


an 
it-Nixon polide-state’ bill,’ 
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Hatton Facilities A Scandal: 
Official Neglect Hikes the Ratio 


By Abner W. Berry 


_ The Negro death rate from tuberculosis in New York 
is seven times that of white persons from the same disease. 
' Health department figures reveal that the Harlem TB death 


rate is 228 per 100,000 as compared@- 


with 33 per 100,090 in Queens. The 
city-wide death rate, including Ne- 
groes, is just above 36 per 100,000. 

All of these figures meant little 
to the men, women and children 
lodged on the fourth floor of Har- 
lem Hospital, many of. whom re- 
—gemble the emaciated survivors of 
concentration camps. One dream 
occupied their hours—to be well 
enough to be discharged. But the 
conditions under which they sought 
to regain their health partially ex- 
plain the heavily weighted death 
rate. 

* 

ON THE DAY I visited the TB 
ward the 56.capacity had been 
stretched to about 116. TB patients 
overflowed their ward rooms and 
beds had to be placed in the hos- 
pital corridor leading to the ele- 
yator. Visitors to the diabetics and 
patients with other non-infectious 
dliseases had to clamber over and 
around the beds of tuberculars. In 
the TB. ward, beds were placed in 
the aisles and on the sun porches, 
the enly place for relaxation. Pa- 
tients had to do the clerical work 
on the ward, and the lone nurse, 
though cheerful enough, could not 
possibly care for. her patients ade- 
quately. 

What happens to a conscientious 
nurse was demonstrated by the fact 
that a former nurse occupied one 
of the rooms in the women’s TB 
ward. She had con:racted the dis- 
ease in her zeal to cure her patients 
against odds that were too much 

for her own strength to overcome. 
3 * 

THE PRESSURE FOR BEDS is 
60 great that many of the patients 
are discharged prematurely to make 
room for more advanced cases. But 
conditions are so bad in the hos- 
pitals that the patients, desplig fu- 
ture dangers, are glad to go home. 
In fact, the question, “when do you 
go home?” was the main conver- 
Sation topic in the ward. 

State and city officials know of 
this condition. They have known 
for a long time. Hospital Commis- 
Sioner Edward M. Bernecker wrote 
Mayor O'Dwyer last fall: 

“The normal capacity of 670 beds 
(in Harlem Hospital) was gradu- 
ally increased by placing beds per- 
manently in solaria, aisles and 
squeezing them in between other 
beds until a capacity of 763 was 
achieved. Against this figure, we 
are running a daily census of be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,050. To accom- 
modate this steadily rising load, 
additional beds are placed in corri- 


dors, porches and every possible 
Space is taken up with more and 


more sick.” (Emphasis mine— 
A.W.B.) 
* 

JUST FIVE WEEKS after re- 
ceipt of that letter, on Dec. 6, 1947, 
Mayor O’Dwyer used the hospitals, 
and consequently the Harlem TB 
patients, as propaganda material 
for his 10-cent subway fare drive. 
But the 10-cent fare is here and the 
hospital patients—and those who 
should be patients—are in a worse 
fix. Moreover, the 10-cent subway 
fare will further increase the Har- 


reflecting wide malnutrition in the 
population. O’Pwyer’s 10-cent fare, 
falling- as hard as it does on those 
who cannot afford proper diets, 
will dip further into the diet money 
and increase the Hospital Commis- 
sioner’s TB estimates. 


* 


BUT WHAT HAPPENS when the 
TB rate rises and there is an in- 
creased need for beds? The vic- 


tims walk the streets and ride the ae . a 


subways and go to movies spreading 
the disease. Dr. Bernecker esti- 
mates that there are at this moment 
30,000 active. TB cases in our midst 
and that 10,000 of them—all‘in the 
infectious stage—are untreated and 
unhospitalized! 

The wasted old man, ee cheek 
bones almost push through the skin 
on his face as he dozes in his aisle- 
bed in Harlem Hospital, knows little 


of a man named Dewey upvin Al- 


bany. The 18-year-old girl with the 
large eyes expressing hope that she 
“will go ‘home next Friday,’ may 
know nothing of the well-touted 
O’Dwyer-Quill-Dewey package. But 
man and girl are victims. 

And the hundreds who trek to the 
Clinic in W. 137 St. on the first floor 
of the hospital have been similarly 
victimized. The children playing 
hop-scotch and jumping rope on the 
sputum-sprayed sidewalk before the 
clinic doors are potential victims of 
the deadly tuberculosis germ. The 
family of an out-patient tubercular, 
with no field worker to aid and ad- 
vise them, are future figures in the 
Health Department’s TB statistics. 
The subway rider may have paid 
his 10-cent fare only to inhale a 
germ coughed up by one of the 
10,000 untreated victims of infec- 
tious TB. 

* 


GOV. DEWEY and the _ State 
Legislature are familiar with the 
situation which “caused 3,245 deaths 
in New York City in one year. They 
knew as much about it as did Mayor 
O’Dwyer. But Dewey and_ the 
legislature gave New York City—in 
what is said to have been a ‘‘deal’” 
between “the Governor and_ the 
Mayor—a 10-cent subway fare. For 
the victims of TB—pine boxes and 
platitudes. 

But consider the proportions of 
this act of omission. A person get- 
ting welfare assistance is cared for 
60 percent by the state. But that 
same person, if he has to go to a 
hospital, is 100 percent on the city. 
The state refused to grant 50 per- 
cent of the funds required to build 

New York City hospitals, although 


levery other coiinty upstate does re- 


lem Hospital census and the inci-— 


dence of TB. 

Low income: families and those 
on the relief roles show a higher 
TB rate than others. Last October 
the then Welfare Commissioner Ed- 
ward E. Rhatigan reported that 
families on relief could buy only 
75 percent of the food they needed. 
Hospital Commissioner Bernecker, 
at the same time, reported that the 
‘majority of clinic TB patients could 
mot afford proper diets due to the 
rise in prices. Be an.icipated a 


Zise of several thousand patients sions and medicines. Notice the chairs placed alongside the beds at left for the patients’ medicines, 


THE TUBERCULAR WARD of Harlem, on the fourth floor. Beds 
are placed in the corridor because of over-crowding, 


THE AMBULANCE ENTRANCE to Harlem, just east of Lenox 
Ave. on 137 St. Tubercular patients pass here; little children with no 
other play space use the sidewalk for their games, 


ceive such aid. 

“The nurse at Harlem Hospital, 
walking the narrowed aisle over @ 
littered floor, knows what she’s up 
against. She knows that new hos- 
pitals are needed and she hopes 
that somehow the money will be 
found for her charges and those 
who should be her charges. She 
knows that she has no clerical] help 
and admires the spirit of the pati- 
ent-volunteers, although she knows 
that the work they do adds to the 
time they must spend there. 


* 

ON A HIGHER L=VEL Dr. Ber-~ 
mecker knows more precisely. He 
Says that there are more than 7,600 
vacant jobs in the hospitals. That 
is why TB patients must sweep and 
move ward furniture and do the 
clerical work—and be discharged 
before their alloted time has been 
spent. He knows that beds for 
tuberculars must be raised from 
the present 3,500 to 5,800: that 
$332,590,650—a “staggering” figure, 
he says—is needed for new hospital 
buildings and for hiring the addi- 
tional personnel to man the plant. 

Metropolitan Hospital on Welfare 
Island is more than 100 years old, 
having .been built in 1839: City 
Hospital in the same location was 
buiit in 1861. Coney Island Hospital, 
Dr. Bernecker says, is a “study in 
obsolescence and”decay,” and Har- 
lem and Bellevue urgently need “re- 
construction.” 

What Dr. Bernecker calls a “stag- 
gering” figure needed to protect the 
lives of 7,090,000 New Yorkers adds 
up to a hundredth part of the money 
our governmert has spent since V-J 
Day on military supplies to the gov- 
ernments of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Turkey and Monarchist Greece. 
Yet the U. S. Government spends 
nothing on a health program for 
New York City, outside of the vet- 
erans’ work. * 


A SIMPLE LAW authorizing 50 
percent state aid to New York City 
hospitals mould mean the difference 
of thousands of lives yearly. There 
is also need to amend the Social 
Welfare Law to permit state welfare 
assistance to hospital patients need- 
ing it. 

A “save-America plan” on the 
same scale 2s the Marshall Plan 
would build 6) first class hospitals 
in New York and a proportionate 
number in every other state in the 
Union. | | 

Fiscal experts agree that state 
and national governments remain 
the only sources of capital funds 
with which to build city hospitals. 

Not on2 ward—not even a hos- 
pital bed—can be kought by the 


| city as a result of the 10-cent fare. 


As this is being read, somewhere 
a Health Department clerk is run- 
ning over figures on an adding ma- 
chine. The number is well past 
1,500, much closer to 2,000: Each 
figure posted represents a death by 
TB. ~If the figures run true to 
prediction, 1,600 of them will be 
Negroes. And most of them will be 
due to official negligence and public 
apathy. 
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THE ‘MEN’S WARD (TUBERCULAR) at Hariem Hospital. Beds are placed close together; few patients have tables for a 28 a 
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By William Allan 


Detroit—A remarkable vote of 88,943 for a union 
shop and 1,214 against by Ford workers was counted 
here in a National Labor Relations poll, covering 50 plants 
in 25 states. 

The Ford CIO United Auto Workers leaders declared 
this was a smashing blow to the Taft. — Hartley union ~ 
wreckers and company elements who had hoped for a big 
anti-union vote during the period of wage negotiations with 
Ford. 

Union leaders have ordered a strike vote taken in Ford 
plants throughout the nation because of wage talk dead- 
locks. | 

Workers in seven states could not participate in the 
election due to state laws prohibiting union shop contracts. 

Because of this 98,989 were eligible to vote out of 
110,000 Ford workers. Of the 98,898 eligible, 91,081 voted, 
with the union getting 98 percent to vote for the union shop. 

No statement was forthcoming from the Ford Motor Co. 
as to whether they will now grant the union shop. The 
Taft-Hartley Act does not make it mandatory for the com- 
pany to grant it, if the union wins. 

~The tremendous majority rolled up by the UAW was 
particularly gratifying to the top union bargaining com- 
mittee members who admit that negotiations are hope- 
lessly bogged down on the union’s demand for 28 cents an 
hour wage increase. 

Tuesday, July 13th has been made the deadline by the 
union for the company to come across, otherwise on Thurs- 
day, July 15th when the 200 delegates from the Ford plants 
meet in Detroit, a strike deadline will be set. 

The vote showed that Ford workers, no matter what 
factional grouping they may hew to, vote for the union 
when they are confronted with a threat of a wage cut 
by the company and the return of incentive forms of pro- 
duction (Speedup). 

The unbridled red-baiting that has been thrown at 
the Ford section of the UAW-CIO in the last year, making 
its major claim that “the union is dominated by Commu- 
nists” obviously was seen through by Ford workers who 
in this vote got their chance to express solidarity with 
the union whether it’s run by Communists or not. 

At the election booths this last week, workers in- 
formed newsmen ‘that the issue was “the union versus 
wage cuts—and you know how we will vote on that.” 

John S, Bugas; vice-president of the Ford Motor Co., 
former FBI operator, refused to allow the NLRB election 
to take place on company property after the union re- 
fused to make concessions on wage questions for just the 
opportunity to vote on company grounds. 

Union leaders asked for comment on the uncon- 
firmed story that; the company would offer 14 cents an 
hour increase, stated that this offer would not be ac- 
ceptable particularly since Kaiser-Frazer workers re- 

Grief-stricken Mrs. Mabel : biley: mother | of slain 15-year-old Leon Mosley tries ceived 18 cents an hour. 


bravely to smile at Michigan Central Depot as Coleman Young, secretary of the Joint Also they pointed out, 65,000 Ford workers lost 
Committee for Justice for Leon Mosley, hands her the check from that organisation  %8,000,000 a year when the umpire ruled that the com- 


pany no longer had to pay for the 20-minute lunch period. 
which will finance her much-needed rest in Chicago. The committee has raised three In addition they said, they are asKing besides a flat raise, 


demands: 1). Cash indemnity by City of Detroit to the Mosley family; 2), Removal of — 49 cents an hour extra for foundry workers, and the 
a _ Police, Gormeniotiones: Toy; “es ssi tingaaed errests, mROOEY.| trial aa CRE 8 Melasi and_ elimination of wage differentials, plus numerous social 
Anite ea oo | fb realmie 3 mat raltce® ; security benefits to be added. | hel 
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fit by Nowak Race in 16th 


DEARBORN.—“Why don’t people with your position send them back to Russia?’’@— 
The voice was Congressman John Lesinski a t a labor subcommittee hearing in Washing- | 
ton where department store employers of Ne w York were “testifying about the Commu- 


nists in the union.” 
The people Lesinski wants 


deported are leaders of unions | 


which have won many out- 


standing victories for New) 


York department store work- 
ers who’formerly labored un- 


der sweat shop conditions. 

The witness that Lesinksi quizzed 
was Vice President Louis Broido of 
Gimbel’s department store. What 
is the crime of the union leaders 
for which Lesinski wants them de- 
- ported? 

According to Broido, they are a 
“small group of brilliant labor 
leaders who have gotten them. 
(the workers) economic advan- 
tages.”| -* | 
And in order that no one would 

have any doubt where Lesinski stood 


at the hearing, he referred proudly 


to the dastardly Palmer raids of 
1920 against the foreign born of 
this country and the labor move- 
ment. 7 

This is the same House Labor 
‘Committee that is now conducting 
a smear inquisition to aid union- 
busting employers in 
City. Lesinski is a ranking member 
of the House Labor Committee and 
sat in the hearings in Washington 
recently -when the 
- store bosses testified. 
On this committee are such no- 
torious labor-haters as Congressman 
Fred Hartley, 
Taft-Hartley slave law, and Con- 


gressman Charles Kersten. Kersten 


is the one who during the smear 


. and frameup of the leaders of the 


Allis Chalmers UAW strike leaders, 


Harold Christoffel and Robert Buse, 


told Irving Richter, former UAW 


Legislative representative, that “my 
measuring rod of a Communist is 


anyone who is against Franco.”. 
* 


LESINSKI COMES from the 16th 
City of 
which is the Ford/. 


District that 
Dearborn in 
plant. He poses as “pro-labor.” Dur- 
ing the fight against passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in the U. S. Sen- 
ate Lesinski was quoted in the De- 
troit News as follows: 

“I would vote for the Senate 
Bill.. I could not take any other 
position.” 


covers the 


Lesinski told the Detroit News 
May 23. '47, that he “could not stoop 
to a deliberate effort to sabotage the 
bill by voting for provisions which 
would ensure it being killed ... I 
see nothing in the Senate bill that 
would injure unions. I am for tying 


up the labor racketeers ... 
ate bill is not bad...” 
Lesinski does not pretend to un- 


The Sen- 
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co-author of the 
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STANLEY N OWAK 


derstand or sympathize with labor 
despite the fact that 65,000 Ford 
workers are in his Congressional 
District, thousands of steel workers 
and others. 

He is a meintine:-| ee dealer, 
real estate operator. He has been 
16 years in Congress and his name 


‘has never appeared ona single la- 


bor bill, 


In the Detroit Free Press, June 8, 
Drew Pearson, columnist, revealed 
that Lesinski helped kill the Fed- 
eral-Aid- to Education Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

He has gone to bat against public 
housing. He wrote to President 
Truman and the Housing Admini- 
strator, protesting temporary hous- 
ing for war workers in/his District 
(June 7th, 1945). He is against low 
cost housing. because it’. conflicts 
with his real estate operations and 
lumber business. 

Lesinski’s “Plan for Peace” as 
it's knqwn amongst Michigan 
Congressmen. was revealed last 
Christmas at Shor’s Cafe in Dear- 
born, Mich. when he advocated 
before a group of business men, 
that atom bombs should be drop- 
ped on six major Soviet cities as 
the “solution to the Russian ques- 
tion.” 

| * 


LESINSKI IS KNOW as one of 
the most anti-Negro, anti- Semitic 
members of Congress. 

- “] had a similar experience with 
Congressman John Lesinski of 


Michigan on a train from Wash- | 


ington to Detroit, week before 
last. We were in the lounge car 
discussing a number of matters 
of general political interest and 
particularly racial interest. Con- 
gressman Frank Hook, also of 
Michigan, made up the rest of 
our trio. Lesinski could see no 
segregation involved when the 
Housing Authority puts up a 
housing project for Negroes at 
Inkster and a white project at 
Willow Run. Negroes prefer to be 
together, he said. Those who talk. 
about integrated housing are Com- 
munists, he believes. The only 
real segregation comes when Ne- 
groes are forced to move into 


| dilapidated neighborhoods where 


City Council 


_, \PassesBuck 


| cialist, have agreed they 


On Housing 


Republicans-Democrats and a So- 
have 
$5,308,000 to spend for building 
police stations and flower conserva- 
tories but can only afford $12,000 to 


| build shelters for the homeless of 
i his etiy. . 


Two new emergency shelters for 


- ~~ ijevictees were asked of the city 


JOHN LESINSKI 


the ‘Jews charge them three 
times as much rent as the prop- 
erty is worth.’ Nothing Hook or I 
could say would convince his oth- 
erwise .. .” 


Above quote from ‘“Un-Covering 
Washington,” by “Harry McAlpin, 
Michigan Chronical, 2/10/45. 

Lesinski, in all the 16 years in 
Congress has never been -faced by 
@ serious political opponent. The 
Ford Motor Co. and Great. Lakes 
Steel Corp. have never seen the 
need to defeat Lesinski even though 
he ran as a “New Deal Democrat” 
many times. 

But a power greater than the mil- 
lions Of dollars of the Ford Motor 
Co. and the steel barons, has recog- 
nized the need to defeat this anti- 
labor-anti-Negro-anti-Semtic, pro- 
fascist Congressman, 

That power is the people of the 
16th District. Today they have 


nominated State Senator Stanley |- 


Nowak, who for 10 years has been 
the outstanding progressive voice 


jin Michigan’s State Senate. Five 


times the Ford Motor Co., with all 
its millions, sought to defeat him. 
Each time Nowak pulled larger 
votes. Twice he polled more votes 
running for State Senator than Les- 
inski, who was running in exactly 


ithe same geographical area for 


Congress. 
* 


NOWAK was once described by 
the Lansing Free Press reporter, 
James Haswell in 1943: 


“His is the unwelcome voice of 
the consumer, the employee, the 
welfare client, the pedestrian. _ 
is the Counsel of the Little Man...” 


council by the welfare department 


DETROIT—The City Council of 


jthis last week at a cost of $420,000. 
The Council passed the buck back 
to the Welfare and Housing Com- 
‘missions on the grounds they “only 
had $12,000 to spend and there is a 


need for shelters.” 

Housing Commissioner James 
Inglis, reported that in 1947 a 
U. S. Government census showed 
Detroit had 37,000 families living 
doubled up. In 1948 he said there 
is an additional 48,999. families 
living in substandard houses. 


‘. "These are houses condemned as 


unfit to live in by Board of Health 
authorities. 

Meanwhile Circuit Court judges 
are passing out 300 evictions a 
month to families. Two municipal 
low cost housing projects, the Jef- 
fries, that would house 1,700 fami- 
lies, and the Douglas ior 600 fami- 
lies, remains in. the blue print stage 
with the land bought but lacking 
$10,000,000 appropriation by civic 
authorities to complete. 

Yet two brand new police stations 
costing thousands of dollars are 
erected while the City Council of 
GOP-Dems and a Socialist, claim 
$12,000 is all the “money we have” 
for the homeless. 

‘During an inner party squabble 
of the State Republican Admin- 
istration in Lansing it was revealed 
that the State Treasury had a sur- 
plus of $20,000,000. 


Loss of Jobs Keep 
Welfare Rolls High 


DETROIT. April welfare cases to- 
taled 16,433 as compared to 16,364 
cases in March, according to the 
monthly report of the Department 
of” Public Welfare, 

The increase of 79 cases took place 
despite a relative increase in em- 
Ployment. This was reflected in 
the fact that in April 361 cases were 
opened due to loss of employment 
as' compared to 505 cases in March. 


SCOTTY SEZ... 


YOU notice where a woman 

was awarded $17,000 on a quiz 
show for giving only wrong an- 
swers- She just missed an oppor- 
turity to really cash, in, though. 

. Aweek earlier } 
and she would 
have qualified j 
for the Repub- 
lican nomina- 
tion. 

No chance with 
the Democrats, 4 
however, since ;* 
they already got { 3 
a guy who gives | 4 
wrong answers. se 
He won $75,000 annual habit: 
residence in the White House; and 
all the trains, planes and battle- 
ships he can ride in. 

When Wallace is elected we're 
gonna see that Parnell Thomas’ 
un-American Quiz Show is with- 
Out a sponsor. . ‘ 

The following is from the United 
Press: 

“Republican Ser.ator Bushfield 
has-said that Communists are try- 
ing to win over Indians on South 
Dakota reservations. Bushfield took 
particular exception to an Indian 


‘petition which chargéd white mer- 


chants with price gouging.” 
Now everyone will agree that 
price gouging is a fine old hal- 
lowed American tradition. But 
then who expects Indian te know 


anything about Americanism! 


Bushfield went on: “While there 
is a free America, and I believe 
in allowing any individual all of 
the freedoms, I sincerely hope the 
S. Dakota Indians do not provide 
& fertile breeding ground for the 
seeds of Communism.” 


Shucks, Senator, Indians lived 
in a primitive form of communism 
long before you or Columbus: were 
born. It may be that the red men 
are just a little bit impatient 
waiting for the rest of the world 
to suffer through slavery, feudal- 
ism and capitalism’ and are an- 
xious to enjoy the higher type of 
Communism. 

Besides, one look at the atom 
bomb and ary thoughtful Indian 
thinks of a more — coun- 
try Dakota. 


Science says color is oply skin 
deep but the redskins have the 
old senator guessing. 

SCIENCE NOTE: A lemon has 
been developed that is unusually 
resistant to frost. That’s the latest 
from Moscow. 

Also from Philadelphia. 


Beautiful 
SERIGRAPHS 


Of original painting 
by six outstanding 


MICHIGAN ARTISTS 


$10 to $15 each adbemed 
$17.50 to $25.50 framed 


Ist edition limited te 250 


Regional Art Editions 
743 Beaubien WO 2-8867 
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‘Progressives and ‘48— 
Some Do’s and Dont's 
Of Honest Campaigns 


Nat 
Ne 
Walter P. Reuther campaigred. for the UAW presidency 
last ‘September he advocated “a reorientation of political forces 
in America” and the “eventual formation of a broad new progressive 
party which will truly represent the needs of our nation and its 
people.”’. ibe, 

When this “reorientation” became a reality in 1948 with the un- 
folding x the Wallace Progressive Party movement, Reuther flip<- 
flopped away from his wordy gestures on inde- 
pendent political action and emerged as the stooge 
of the Republocrats—his real political role for the 
past 10 years. (He rose to union leadership in the 
preceding decade on the platform that “red-bait- 
ing is the bosses’ game” and that only the “bosses’ 

stool pigeons resort to red-baiting.”’) 
Reuther had to figure out how to keep the 
UAW chariot hitched to the tail-end o# the Demo- 
cratic Party donkey in the 1948 elections and at 
the same time keep his pro-third party followers 
from assigning him to the ‘hotter nether world 


regions. He did this by the unprincipled slick-trick of promising & 
third party for after the November elections. 


In the state CIO he was able to make a common front with his 
man Gus Scholle by combining the formula of merging the CIO’s 


ke Talk Brings 
Cent Ford Hint 


DETROIT. Negotiations between the UAW-CIO Ford division, representing 
110,000 workers in 25 plants nationally and the company faced a breakdown last week. A 
strike vote was scheduled by the union unless the company ocers a satisfactory settlement. 

Top UAW. Ford negotia- | — a, 


unions, said thet on Thsre| COpital Punishment for Bosses 
Who Starve You to Death? —AFL 


day, July 15, 200 delegates 
from the company’s 25 plants 

DETROIT.—Now and then the class struggle viewpoint breaks 
its way into the editorial columns of the Detroit Labor News, AFL. 


will meet to consider the 
A case in point was their July 9 blast against the Detroit News for 


strike vote which can be com- 
pletéd in one week. Strike 

advocating the restoration of capital punishment in Michigan, Said 
the AFL paper: 


authorization was requested 
from the National Labor Re- 

“Is her advocacy of such a law confined only to those who kill 
in crimes of violence, including robbery; or would she extend the 


we § 


lations Board on May 10. 
Four weeks of negotiations have 
not resulted in a single demand of 


' the union being granted by the 


company. Rather, company officials 
have sought return of the incentive 
(piecework) system which the union 


_ categorically rejected. 


If the: strike goes through, it’s 
expected to begin in the first week!, 
of August. 

In an effort to avert the impend- 
ing strike that would tie up 25 


plants and Ford’s new 1949 model, 


company sources are putting out 
feelers for settlement on a straight 
14c across the board. 

The union has made it clear in 
negotiations that if Kaiser-Frazer 
workers can get an 18c raise then 
Ford can also pay that, and 14c 
is not enough. 

Ford local 600, which has 65,000 
members, will probabiy authorize a 
strike vote July 18. 


UPW Files for 


Sc City Boost 


DETROIT. 7" United Public 
Workers, CIO, has filed notice with 
the State Mediation Board ofa 


‘e dispute between its members and 


7 [HE NAM’S slave-labor law is not 


reveals him as the original author 


the city government after Budget 
Director David V. Addy turned down 
Wage increase demands to CIO and 
AFL workers. | 

A key CIO demand was a 5 cents 
per hour increase above the 10 cents 
granted by the Council consisting 


_of .Republicans, Democrats and a 
Socialist. 


The AFL. unions had asked, 


| amongst other request, for a 5 cents 


premium on second and third shift. 


scope of those on whom cgpital punishment is to be inflicted to the 
employers who cause death to members of the human family’ by 
paying starvation wages or who operate their business in such a 
manner as to cause the death of their workmen through unguarded 
machinery, hazardows conditions throughout the plants and on the 
job and exposure to occupational diseases, bringing slow and painful 


death?” 


Iry to Convert Laid- off 
Diemakers Into Scabs 


DETROIT.—The Ford Motor Company has aid off 


1,200 tool and die makers for “‘the next two years.” 


workers are told when they 


Chrysler plants, that there is no 


These 
seek employment in GM or 


work for them and “may be they 
could find work in jobbing shops.’ 


Meanwhile the strike of 5,500 DAW 
tool. and die’ makers enters its 
fourth week in jobbing shops, de- 
manding 20 cents an hour wage 
boost. Union leaders saw in the 


‘|1Ford “layoff” a possible attempt to 


set up a potential strikebreaking 
pool from which job shop owners 
could obtain strikebreakers. 


GM and Chrysler in large news- 
paper ads are Calling for tool and 
die makers. Yet when laid off Ford 
men seek the jobs they are told 
“we can’t hire you because we don’t 
know how long the Ford layoff will 
be.” At Ford’s the workers are being 
told by foremen that “this is a two 
year layoff, so you better find work 
elsewhere.” 


With the doors of the “captive 
shops,” namely GM, Chrysler and 


Ford, closed to them, tool and die 


makers at Ford’s this week were 
telling Local 600 UAW leaders that 
an attempt was being made to drive 
them to work in the struck jobbing 
shops. 


The Tool and Die employers As- 
sociation arrogantly refuses to offer 
the union an agreeable’ settlement. 


Rather it seeks now to bring in the 
Taft-Hartley Act as a force to divide 
and break the strike, charging the 
union with an unfair labor practice 
because it signed agreements with 
some employers outside the bosses 
association. — 

The Tool and Die employers as- 
sociation is a monopoly of bosses 
who want to fight the union and 
break it if possible. The union 
signed agreements with a number 
of employers for 15c an hour in- 
crease before the strike and since 
the s.rike, has signed six other 
to a 20c an hour boost. 


‘Lofty’ Vandy Invented T-H 


a Leonard Cohen 


called the “Taft-Hartley-Van- 
denberg” law, but it very well might 
be. An examination of the record 
of Michigan’s “great statesman” 


of many of the provisions of the 
TH Act. 

As far back as June, 1937 our 
_ “statesman” Vandenberg introduced 
- series of amendments to the Wag- 
ner Act which would outlaw politi- 
cal action and contributions by 
unions, give employers “the right to 
regularly demand elections to de- 
termine whether or not a union 
-epresented a majority of the em- 
_ ployets,” and would require =‘that 
_ strikes may be called only by a ma- 
- jority vote of all employees.” 
~ Yandy’s amendments also pro- 


vided: 

“Any breach of contract, if not 
correctedpupon order of the NLRB, 
shall suspend the right of represen- 
tation and shall subject the offender 
te whatever penalty the National 
_ Labor Relation Board may direct in 


| 1 ieeadlies the Wagner Act—PLUS | 
‘THE RIGHT OF THE 


BOARD TO 
OF UNION 


ompupmtnianced 
STOP. oti. 


‘My emphasis). There was no limit 
provided for the length of the 
discipline.” 

Senator Wagner, author of “la- 
bor’s bill’ of rights,” referring spe- 
‘cifically to the Vandenberg amend- 
ments said: 

“Under the pretense of making 
the National Labor Relations Act 
‘fair’ there are, those ,who inad- 
vertently or otherwise would destroy 
everything the worker has so pain- 
fully won in his fight for equality of 
bargaining power. The plea for 
greater legal responsibility of un- 
ions is*. . . largely specious.” (N. Y. 
Times July 28, 1937.) . 

The report of Ralph Emerson to 
the Ist legislative representative, 
convention of the National Mari- 
time Union was ever stronger in its 
condemnation of Vandenberg’ s am- 
endments. 

“This is an attempt by a reac- 
tionary group, headed by Senator 
Vandenberg, to amend the NLRA in 
favor of the industrialists and big 
business. If enacted into law it 
would practically stop all the pres- 
ent organizational work being con- 
ducted by the CIO.” 

Some of Vandenberg’s arguments’ 
in support of his pet bill of 1937 
reveal his real attitude toward the 
peoples of the world whom he is 
‘now. so anxious to “help.” The bill 
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offices. Here is Vandenberg’s “states- 
manlike” defense of his position: 
“That means just what it says. 
It seems to me that elementary 
vigilance warns a country that it 
cannot tolerate alien ‘leadership 
in mass movements. After all this 
it is not a polygot 
boarding house ... America for 
Americans is good enough for me.” 

“The civil liberties of the workers 
who do not want to strike (scabs) 
are just as sacred as the civil liber- 
ties of those workers who do not 
want to strike.” 

“T wish to say however, in connec- 
tion with the problem of civil liber- 
ties that unless the existing situa- 
tion .. . is corrected, the inevitable 


rreaction and reprecussion often in 


terms of violent vigilantism, are 
calculated ... to do the legitimate 
labor cause an infinite harm...” 
This is the period of private armies 
of “servicemen” and company 
thugs! 

But the real lowdown on Vanden- 
berg’s labor amendments is found 
in the Wall Street Journal of June 


18, 1937 ~just 3 days after Vandy 
introduced his bill. On the editorial 


page of the big business mouth- 
piece is the journal's proposals, “F'or 
a Better Wagner Act.” They are 
practically identical with those of- 

serpaiictien Oe wlll Vanden- 
berg! 


for an Eisenhower and praying for a Douglas. 


PAC into the Democratic Party with the maneuver, that “if it doesn’t 
prove successful,” they will recommend a third party to the next CIO 
convention (also for after the '48 elections). You see Gus was 2 little 
bit too crude and threatened to unmask Reuther’s “liberal political ° 


face” with his insistence of “why kid anyone,” it’s a game of “practical 
politics” and hence it’s OK to be a Republican in 1947 and a Democrat 
in 1948. 

Before the Democratic national convention Reuther was hoping 
Of course what he 
hoped to get out of it was a Truman-Douglas ticket, so that he could 
peddle his “lesser-evil” diatribe with more gusto. The things that 
enshrined Associate Justice of the Supreme Court William O. Dou:los 
in Reuther’s heart was Douglas” support of Truman’s “loyalty purse,” 
his insistence that fascism and Communism are the same thing (the 
main cover-up for a Wall Street third world war against the Soviet 
Union and the New Democracies), his reasoning that capital and labor 
are equal and there’s ro class struggle between them. (Reuther cia 
always prove this point by. quoting statements of the General Motors 
Corp.) 

When the Republican Vandenberg was up for reelection in te 
1946 elections, when the sham pee candidate for Senator, Lee 
did not open his yap once in the entire\campaign, and did not even 
vo to the’ ballot box to vote for himself, Reuther also kept a diserect 
silence on the race. But this year he can perform a more effce!:ve 
service for the twin parties of Wall Street by consistently campaigni"g 
against Henry Wallace, while he fails to mention Dewey and Truman. 
At union meetings he can combine this tactic,, with a push for a 
“real McCoy,” red-baiting, anti-Wallace Third Party in the “swcret 
by-and-by.” 

Before the Democratic convention we also witnessed more of this 
Reuther caucus double-booking on political action. When Michigan's 
Democratic National Committeeman E. Cyril Bevan spoke up for 
Eisenhower, and the General refused the marriage, Bevan was quickly 
forced back onto the Truman bandwagon by some of Reuther’s best 
political pals, who started gunning for his job, including his lon3- 
time UAW caucus supporter, Charley Edgecomb, Detroit Councilman, 

You see, these unprincipled labor politicians would have been 
very happy if they could get a divorce from the ‘“dead-horse” Trumen, 
but they just couldn’t find a “blushing bride’ who was willing and able 
to replace him. But they don’t want a divorce from the Wall Strect 
Democratic Party. Hence the swing-back to Truman. 


But does this mean that sensible progressives|' as a matter of 
principle oppose work inside the two old parties? Of course not. 
But today work inside the old parties is only justified if it helps to 
defeat the Democratic and Republican parties as such, With their 
main Presidential and state tickets. 


The main test of a progressive in the ’48 elections, regardless of 
what his party label may be, is whether or not he is helping to get 
votes for the Wallace-Taylor Progressive Party ticket. The lineup 
is clear. It’s either the Wall Street bi-partisan ticket of Dewey- 
Truman standing for hunger, war and’ fascism, or the Progressive 
ticket of Wallace-Taylor, standing for economic security, peace and 
democracy. Those who pretend to be a “third force” by campaigning 
against Wallace (Reuther, the SP, Trotzkyites, ADA) are merely the 
stooges of the Wall Street ticket striving to split this independert 
progressive vote. And since the Progressive Party is a permanent party, 
the Reuther maneuver of an anti-Wallace, red-baiting third party 
for after the elections, is aimed at perpetuating this split. 


In the meanwhile, a progressive running old party labels, be he 
candidate against Hoffman in the Republican primaries, or a George 
Sadowski and a Stanley Nowak in the Democratic column, can ad- 
vance his own chances for fina] success only to the extent that he 
brings out the independent vote on the clear-cut issue of Wallace vs, 
Dewey-Truman. The more supporters they win for Wallace during 
the primary campaign, the more votes they’ll be getting for them- 
selves in the final elections. 

But that’s an entirely different story from the bosses’ game played 
by Scholle and Reuther of working for the victory, of one twin Wall 
Street party over the other! 


. —oU— 


IRONWOOD RAID FLOPS 


IRONWOOD, Mich.-—Efforts of;from 6 cents to $1.22 per hour, 
the UAW to raid the Ironwood/with a 26 cent raise in the past 
Trailer Coaches, Inc., under contract | year alone. 
to Local 15, International Wooc-| Local 15 has refused to sign the 
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workers of America, CIO, fizzled 
here recently. 

The UAW petition circulated by 
a disgruntled employee,- who was) 
defeated when he ran for chief 
steward, got virtually no signers. 

Since 1946 the base rate of pay, 


‘under the Twa drive has gone up 


ee 


Taft-Hartley anti-Communist affi- 
davits. But it piled up a “no” vote 
to defeat the AFL carpenters in a 
T-H election at the Ahonen Lum- 
ber Co. sawmill. 

The local’s Aug. 22 picnic at the 
Fair Grounds will feature sawing, 


chopping and _1og-rolling contesta, _ 
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Bernadotte Hired Pilots to Bomb Soviets 


PALESTINE MEDIATOR BOASTS LONG RECORD OF INTERNATIONAL INTRIGUE—FLED DAILY WORKER EXPOSE 


By Art. Shields 


Count Folke Bernadotte, ie, of the King of 
Sweden, heir by marriage to the Manville asbestos millions, 
and Palestine “mediator” who wants to give Jgerusalem to 


King Abdulla, has a record of law-® 
less international intrigue in the 
City of New York. 

Bernadotte, whose scheming 
threatens the independence of 
Israel today, was engaged in run- 
ning American aviators into Fin- 
- Jand in violation of American neu- 
trality laws when the Finnish Gen- 
_ @€ral Mannerheim was at war with 
the Soviet Union. 

' | The .Count was conducting his 

bootlegging operations \ from a 
luxurious suite in the Bank of Man- 
hattan Building on 40 Wa 
he was driven out as the result of 
a Daily Worker appeal in January, 
1940. | 

Bernadotte had to quit after he 
‘offered a Daily Worker staff mem- 
_ ber $750 a month to fight the Red 

Army from the = 3 
. AN idulerweacin INFORMANT 
had given this writer a telephone 
tip that a Finnish Baron was re- 
cruiting aviators. I was told to 
call a certain number. I dialed the 
number and told; Baron von Bleixen 
that an aviator friend would fly for 
Finland for a price. 

“See Count Folke Bernadatte at 
the Bank of Manhattan Building,” 
the Baron replied. b 

_ When 1 presented myself. to the 


St., until) 


Count as a free lance newspaper- 
man and told him I knew what he 
was doing, he begged me not to 
write the story. 


“Publicity would be fatal at this) 


stage,” the Count told me. 


“There are laws—,” he continued, 
then checked himself, and the con- 
versation drifted into a talk on war. 

“Finland,” he said with heated 


emphasis, “is the key to the WHOLE 


war,” by which he- obviously did 
not mean the war against Hitler. 

I brought the subject back to re- 
cruiting; however, and in a half 
hour’s conversation the Count virtu- 
ally admitted what he was doing. 


* 


THE DAILY WORKER’S next 
job was to present the royal re- 
cruiter with an actual aviation 
“prospect.” 

A polished young southern staff 
member, With military training, was 
put on the job. 

Bernadotte jumped at the bait 
when the “Daily” man sent an 
“agent” to the Bank of Manhattan 
Building with a story of a wonder- 
ful aérial veteran of the Chaco war 
between Paraguay and Bolivia. 

The Count offered him $750 a 
month, with insurance to boot.’ ‘He 


‘confirmed the bargain when the 
“Chaco” war veteran came in per- 


Minister in Washington about a 
passport. 

Our story came out Sunday, Jan. 
7, with an eight-column splash on 
two pages. And by Monday the 
present Palestine mediator had 
vanished from the bank building, 
with a statement in the New York 
Daily News that he had only been 
“advising” aviators, not recruiting 
them. 

o* 

BERNADOTTE had a long his- 
tory of international intrigue be- 
hind him before he began plotting 
against Israel’s independence. 

As far back as Jan. 3, 1939, the 
New York Times was reporting in 
a dispatch from Stockholm that 
Bernadotte was being discussed as 
the future “king” of a United 
Baltic Kingdom of Lithuania, Lat- 
via and Estonia. | 

The Baltic peoples, however, be- 
came Soviet citizens instead the 
next year. 

Then in the Second World War 
dubious stories were told of the 
Count’s role in Germany as a rep- 
{resentative of the International Red 
Cross. 

And today the Count is being 
denounced by the State of Israel] as 
pro-Arab, and by the Soviet Union 
as pro-Arab and pro-British, as he 
proposes that the Jews yield the 
jancient tat of Jerusalem and cna 


son and promised to see the Finnish 


dulla, 
ment is backing. 
>. 


eign policies and’ immigration. 

All this in violation of the de- 
cision of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council for partition of 
Palestine and independence of the 
Jewish and Arab states. 


“could not have been made any- 
where but in the foreign office of 
the United Kingdom.” 

Bernadotte’s Palestine proposals, 
including his plan to take Haifa, 
the oil port, from the Jews, and 
make it a “free port,” are also 
highly pleasing to the American oil 
interests. 

The Count himself is, financially 
speaking, largely a.creature of the 
Morgan interests, His wife, Estelle 
Manville, was the daughter of 
Hiram Manville, the founder of the 
$200,000,000 Manville fortune, who 
turned control of the company over 
to J. P. Morgan & Co. 

* 

THE COUNT married the Man- 
ville heiress three days after a 
luncheon visit with old J. P., Mor- 
gan, Jr., himself. The wedding at 
Pleasantville, N. J., cost several 


BERNADOTTE would also give : 
the Arabs a veto over Jewish for-|} 


“hundreds of thousands of dollars,” | 


potentially rich Negev area to the) gens 
Trans-Jordan regime of King Ab-| #3 : | 
whom the British Govern-| #3 


So crude was Bernadotte that the es 
Soviet delegate, Andrei Gromyko,)| #2 
remarked that the Count’s proposals . : 


COUNT BERNADOTTE 


the New York Times ecstatically 
reported. 

Bernadotte was living in the sun 
of publicity in those days, as Presi-. 
dent Hoover gave him a White 
House luncheon and other digni- 
taries rushed to do him honor. 

But he didn’t want any publicity 

when he was by-passing neutrality 
laws in his search for anti-Soviet 
bomber pilots. 
Bernadotte, as the Daily Worker 
pointed out, comes from a long line 
of foreign agents, beginning with 
his great-grandfather, Jean Baptiste 
Bernadotte, the French’ general 
whom Napoleon placed on Sweden’s 
throne, 

When you hear the name Berna- 
dotte of Sweden, beware! 
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STRIKEBREAKING—CAN/ ADIAN 


© . for their. hostili:y to communism 
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STYLE: cops jump 3 


member of the Canadian Seamen’s Union picketing Great. Lakes ship- 
ping companies which refuse to recognize the union. The Canadian 


, government has been giving open support te the —_—— to break 


the strike. 


Why British 


Set Up 


Malayan Police State 


LONDON (Telepress) —“The red-scare in Malaya is 
merely,a blind to hide the ugly facts of a bitter struggle for 
livelihood. : The controlled. price of the ‘Staple food has gone 


‘up’ by 500 percert, rations are 30¢— 


percent of pre-war . requirements The. ‘second reason “is” that, as a 


‘and the maximum wage-increases, 
plus ' cost-of-living: allowance, is 


result of the changing world situa- 
tion, the economic basis of British 


only 100 percent above the pre-Wariryie in Malaya has been severely 


rate,” declares <=: peat ene 
here. 


’ Malayan Monitor is the London 


restricted. 


Before the war, British imperial- 


jin the caption of a recent U. 6. 


J All-Korea Alliance 
[Fights U.S. 


SEOUL, Korea (Telepress).—A loose alliance of left- 


wing, centrist and right-wing 


to oppose American plans for 
government” in South Korea. 


That political groups. long known 


should now be working with Com- 
munists toward a common goal, is 
the measure of the American polit- 
ical failure in Korea—the price of 
extreme reaction in a sotiety ripe 
for change. . 
Today the Americans have as 
allies. only the bloc. of ultra-right- 
ist groups led by the 73-year-old 
reactionary Dr. Syngman Rhee, 
groups whose retention of political 
power depends increasingly on 
force and American subsidy. 
Significantly, Rhee was described 


Army Signal Corps photo as “the 
only obstacle of importance’ against 
communism in’ the nation.” 


UNITY AGAINST RHEE and his 
American backers was achieved this 
spring at Pyongyang, capital of the 
Soviet zone of North Korea, where 
representatives of 56 North and 
South — sombones ane social 


— LT, 


last year, but. from 400 to 600 million 
dollars. 


pound, wages must be kept. down. 
In view of the price and shortage 
of rice, staple diet of the plantation | 
and mine-workers, this was difficult. 
Because of lop-sided emphasis on 
expert crops, rice production in 


For the rubber plantations to make] _ 
profits selling rubber at 23.cents a| . 


Policies 


parties and groups continues 


establishment of a “national |: 


a@- 
organizations gathered to confer on| 


the problem of Korean unification. 


The fact/ that the Pyongyang 


Conference was attended not only 
by all left-wing and centrist parties, 
but also by two prominent South 
Korean right-wing leaders, 


deliberations an wunprecedently 


broad base, Kim Koo, president of |. 
the old Korean government-ir-exile, | 


was once identified with the ex- 
treme right. Kim Kiu-sic, an 
American-educated’ Christian who 
enjoys a high reputation for integ- 
rity, was until February the Amer- 
ican-appointed chairman of the 
South Korean Interim Legislative 
Assembly, | 

The conference resulted in a 
unanimous agreement, announced 
May 1, to oppose the elections in 
South Korea (held May 10) and 
establishment of a separate govern- 
ment there, to support withdrawal 
from .Korea.of .both . Soviet . and 
American troops (originally pro- 
posed. by. the US.S.R.. last Septem- 
ber) and. to. create a .provisional 
government and hold nationwide 
elections following such withdrawal. 


ae 
DESPITE INDUCEMENTS and 
threats, Kim Koo and Kim Kiuv-sic 
abided by the agreement &fter. their 
ireturn south. During recent weeks, 


they and other leaders have held a 
succession of conferences with the 


Koo and Kim Kiu-sic, gave the}. 


eral 


, Reacton's —— 


percent of the South Korea adult 
population — yoted in the US8,- 
observed | elections of May 10 are 
now. known to have been exagger- 
ated. Careful observers here esti- 
mate that about 70 percent actually 
voted, On the southernmost island 
of Cheju, opposition to the elec- 
tions was so intense that new elec- 
tions are necessary. 


HALF-DAY STRIKES FOR 
MORE PAY-;IN ITALY | 
ROME (ALN) —The Italian Gen- 
Confederation of Labor has 
launched a series of natiotiwide 
half-day walkouts in various indus- 
tries to win higher wages and pro- 


test government curtailment. -of 


labor’s right to strike. 


Malaya has been neglected for 40 
years. Sixty percent of the rice 
consumed before the war was im- 
ported from Burma and Indo-China. 
If the Malayan worker were to 
eat as much rice (his staple diet) 
as he did in 1940, it would cost him| 
nine times as much. In fact, he’ 
goes hungry or eats tapioca or some 
other insufficient diet. In conse- 
quence malnutrition is. widespread, 
its ancillary diseases like tubercu- 
losis are attacking thousands.  —_——|# 
“The Malayan people are not en- 
gaged in; any ‘Communist plot,’ the| + 
Meniter states. “What they did when 


ism controlled two world monopolies aim of unifying right-wing and 


centrist opposition to Rhee.. 
Prospects are, therefore, that the 
South Korean opposition to. Rhee 
and American policy will comprise 
two principal groups: a united left, 
iInow suppressed and underground, 
and-a united right-wing-centrist 


Organ of the -Malayan- People’s 
United Front which, like other pro-|—rubber and tin. The Americans, 
gressive organizations in Malaya, in-|the biggest consumers, had ‘to pay 
cluding the Pan-Malayan Federa-jthe prices fixed by the British in- 
tion of ‘Trade Unions (Affiliated to/terests. After the war, the U.S.A. 
the WF.T.U.), is no longer -allowed/was in a position to deal in tine and 
to function under the police regime./rubber on her own terms. It fixed 
Why has Malaya been turned into|the price of tin at about double the 
pro-war rate. 
But with rubber it was different. 
more importar.t and, also, 
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ing in Tokyo to protest the high cost of living. 


By Robert Friedman _ | 3 

“7 happen to know because that’s my home town,” 
boasted Rep. Charles J. Kersten, Milwaukee Republican, at 
one of the House Labor subcommittee hearings in New 


York last week. And what was it© : - 
he knew? ‘That the House Com- worked wonders in raising wages 


from $10 and $12 a week levels and 
in lowering hours from 60 and 80 a 
week. é } 


ouster of “Communist leaders” of 
the . Allis-Chalmers. workers last 


«Milwaukee is Kersten’s home NOW THE RIG GUNS of the 


t holesale in- 
town all right. Just ask the Grpar ements sore and wholesale i 


Bunalsis there, who, with fascint|"Urtes Mave, isons of using he 
Gerald L, K. Smith, supported his) qive to bring back the pre-union 
election: What Kersten didn’t say scale of $12 a week. Employer 
about the House Labor Committee spokesmen like Louis Broido, $80,- 
and the Allis-Chalmers workers Wa8|qo9_, vear Gimbel executive, ad- 
that the congressional -hatchetmen} .i++.4 to the Hartley Committee in 
helped “break the A-C strike. 3 Washington that the ‘bosses by 

But Kersten’ said enough to Biv€!iomselves could neither birbe nor 
away the purpose of the present/ii. tne ‘Department Store locals. 
smear probe into CIO ‘retail . and So they asked for congressional help. 
warehouse locals in New York City.) 4 24 with the fantastic Broido 
Not the hypocritically stated desire/:otimony about “little men with 
to “keep Communists above ground”| 14 beards” controlling the unions 
was the. committee’s aim, but the) 4.44: trom Moscow, and. equipped 
legal, forcible removal .of the with the Gestapo technique bor- 
militant leaders of progressive rowed from the Un-American Com- 
unions. mittee, a House Labor sub-commit- 
tee arrived in New York on July 8. 

The committee did right by the 
wealthy. department stores. It re- 
fused to listen to.testimony about 
sub-standard conditions in the in- 
dustry or the healthy rank and file 
democracy in the retail unions. It 
smeared. . It. insulted. It. ordered 


* 


- ANY ILLUSIONS hugged by Ker- 
sten and.:his« brothers in congres- 
gional crime that New York workers 
would take the assault on their 
unions lying down were speedily dis- 

ek. When. Kersten, 


Ses loyalty of these workers to|Carnes of Local .1250 hammered 
heir unions—and ‘to their ninejacross some telling facts about in- 
voted to cite for contempt—is based|their union, and the purpose of the 
om. the union’s. accomplishments/probe, the Hartleyites could only 
And these, in turn, are the reasonireact by asking still another ques- 
for the Taft-Hartley war againstition: “Are you now or have you 
them. | a ever been 2 member of the Citizens 
Gall the roll. Local 65, the Ware-|Committee to Rebuild the ALP? or 
cals 18, 2, 3, 5 and 1250, 

by the Hartley 

are the unions 

tant, left wing 

poet 


| 
am 


mit Aim 


treated as anti-Nazis were treated 
by Hitler’s Gestapo. 

Rightwing leaders of the inter- 
national union, the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Work- 
ers, Who crawled before the Hartley- 
ites, mouthed anti-Communist 
Slanders and fervently pledged to 
obey the Taft-Hartley law, these 
were congratulated in the name of 
Wall Street for being “honest, 
American union leaders.” | 

It was no accident that the hear- 
ings began just around the time 
when the unions attacked were to 
have begun negotiations with the 
employers on union security pro- 
visions. _ | 

It was no accident that the re- 
actionary Democratic and Repub- 
lican members of the committee 
used the hearings to attack labor's 
right to support the New Party and 
the Wallace candidacy. 

: | rab 

- OUT OF THESE HEARINGS, the 
Taft-Hartleyites hope to develop a 
wide attack on all fighting unions, 
to decimate their leadership, to 
company-unionize them by amend- 
ing the law to permit firing of any 
“Communist” employe. - ps 
-In New York, the. retai] unions 
are fighting back.- Their opening 
gun was: a huge,.. ClO-sponsored 
demonstration called: for this last 
Thursday: evening before Gimbel’s 
department. store. 


union leaders shoved around and|. Local 65 -members are hitting 


back, too, with .a vote: currently 
being taken on strike action against 
the big Woolworth five-and-dime 
firm. 

Carl W. Andren, business agent, 
Local 3; Nicholas . Carnes, - presi- 
dent, Local 1250; Esther Letz, ware- 
house. director, Local 65; David 
Livingston, vice-president, Local 65; 
William Michelson, president, Local 
2; Arthur Osman, presidenf, Local 
65; Jack Paley, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 65, and Nathan Solomon, 
president, Local 830 ... these are 
the nine union leaders against whom 
contempt citations have been in- 
stituted. ore. 

To keep them out of jail and on 
the job of winning betier wages and 
conditions for and with their mem- 
bers, to stop the Hartley Commit- 
tee’s _Wall Street-inspired inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of 
American trade unions—that is the 
job of every American worker and 


istence of a free ‘labor movement. 


Veteran Printer 
Reminds Typo Chief 
f This Paper’s Aid 


__ Below we reprint a letter to President Woodruff Randolph of the 
International Typographical Union by A. S. Zartarian, 43 years mem- 
ber of the union and a veteran Communist. A copy of the letter was 
sent us following the appearance of a second column by George Morris 
on the union’s June 3 Bulletin 124, telling members they have no 
“obligation” to subscribe to the Daily Worker and attacking Com- 
munists. The Daily Worker appeal to printing workers never sug- 
gested they have an “obligation” to subscribe but appealed to them 
to do so on its record. | ? 
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. June 21, 1948 
Mr. Woodruff Randolph, President 
International Typographical Union 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dear Mr. Randolph: 


Tam shocked by the unwarranted vituperative warning contained 
in Postcard Bulletin No. 124 issued by the ITU Council. 

Certainly the Daily Worker has a right to solicit subscribers and 
readers, as may any other publication. And in view of its consistent 
support to all organized labor—particularly to the ITU in its fight for 
the preservation. of the union—we ought to accord the Daily Worker 
a special privilege on our bulletin boards. It is a well-known fact that 
the Daily Worker was the only paper in New York which exposed the 
plans of the publishers to introduce the Varitype in order to crush our 
union. It was the only paper ready to accept our conditions of employ- 
ment. And during the lockout, the Daily Worker featured our side of 
the battle and advocated all-labor support, while all other newspapers 
printed lies and distortions, as you. well know. How come the attack 
on the only friendly newspaper in New York? 

I have been a member of the ITU for 43: years; participated in 
the 8-hour strike of 1906 and the newspaper walkout in Boston in 1921; 
was a founder of the Prog Club (The Progressive Party in the union, 
of which Randolph is a member and which elected him to office) in 
Boston with Sylvester McBride and old man Britt; served as chairman _ 
of the Journal-American-Mirror and on numerous union committees— 
and: have been a Communist these many years. I am proud of my 
union record as well as my political activities. 

JUST ONE HUNDRED YEARS ago the Communist Manifesto, 
written by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, said; “The Communists 
have no interests. separate and apart from those of the proletariat as 
a whole.” ‘Those words.ring true today more than ever. No one has 
to solicit the support of the Communists to the working class. No one 
solicited the support they gave to the abolitionist movement in the 
1860’s; No one solicited their. resistance in all céuntries to the Nazi yoke 
during the war, and no one had to solicit the support of the Daily 
Worker in the challenge to the Taft-Hartley Law by the ITU. And, 
despite the Council, the average member appreciates such support. 

Of course the Daily Worker is guilty of inviting the members of 
the ITU to judge that paper’s unqualified support in the fight against 
the publishers. According to your logic, it should have recommended 
rg members read the Chicago Tribune and other papers fighting 

6 4 : 

DID THE LETTER of the editor of the Daily Worker advocate force 
and violence, or was it. conspiring with the ITU in favor of a foreign 
government? Of course not! The rehashing of part of a resolution 
passed at the last convention is in complete contradiction to the spirit 
that prevailed at that convention. “It is the sense of this convention 
that all true and loyal citizens of our ‘great. country must reflect the 
}degree of tolerance permitted by the laws of this country with respect 
to political philosophies.” That’s what the resolution: said. How do 
you show the “degree of tolerance” and “respect to political philos- 
ophies”? By joining with Rankin, Taft and Mundt in their. red- 
baiting attacks. ete Ue | | lide eae : 

I for one have accepted the philosophy of Communism for a long 
time, and the hodge-podge resolution could not deter me because the 
very premise is false. Communists do not advocate force and violence 
or practice it. No one—including the U.S. Supreme Court—has been 
able to show that the Communist Party ever since its inception ad- 
vocated or committed any act of violence. It is the ruling class, now the 
monopolist-capitalist class, that commits violence, and in order to con- 
fuse the people it accuses the Communists of advocating force and 
violence. | : 

AS TO BEING the. agents of a foreigh government, it is an abso- 
lute lie, as the Tories 150 years ago lied about Jefferson being the agent 
of Republican France and passed the Alien and Sedition Laws which 
were repealed -by the efforts of Thomas -Jefferson ‘arf his new party. 
Now a reactionary Congress is trying to do the same ‘time, and to miy 
amazement the leadership of a working class organization is siding 
and abetting those pseudo-fascists. pt D% eel dc a aha aie 

You are treading on dangerous ground, and I am afraid.that not 
only the ITU but the whole organized labor movement will be the suffer- 
ers. Labor has paid a heavy price ‘for redbaiting—both here at home 
and in other. countries. _However, I am certain that the Communists 
will be on deck at all times in support of the ITU struggles against’ all 
its enemies. _ oe | | Z a | 

Fraternally yours, 
. A. 8. Zartarian 
(Card No. 20338) 


Columnist Gives Dulles Clean Bill of Health 
PHILADELPHIA—John Fosterjpeople who don’t mix in smart so- 
Dulles has finally found someone|cial circles. . 4 
with a kind word to say abcut his|, Charges that Dulles is ‘an im- ~ 
peralistic Tory” Page dismissed as 
“ballyhoo,” and ‘without the slight- 
jest foundation of fact.” % $ 
The facts are: Dulles has served 
as an attorney for Nazi cartels, for 
ii/Franco’s Bank of Spain, and for 
other European fascist institutions. 
In America he is listed as one of 
the financial supporters of the pro- 
fascist American First Committee, 
He was one of the supporters of 


progressive who cherishes the ex-| 


the Mundt-Nixon police-state Dilly 


j i of. the rooms in the women’s TB 
ward: She had contracted the dis- 


> 
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B Hits 7 Negroes tea 


Harlem Facilities A Scandal; 


By Abner W. Berry 


Official Neglect Hikes the Ratio 


} 


The Negro death rate from tuberculosis in New York 
is seven times that of white persons from the same disease. 
Health department figures reveal that the Harlem TB death 


rate is 228 per 100,000 as compared® 


with 33 per 100,000 in Queens. The|? 
city-wide death rate, including Ne- 
groes, is just above 36 per 100,000. 

All of these figures meant little 
to the men, women and children 
lodged on the fourth floor of Har- 
lem Hospital, many of whom re- 
semble the emaciated survivors of 
concentration camps. One dream 
occupied -their hours—to be well 
enough to be discharged. But the 
conditions under which they sought 
to regain their health partially ex- 
plain the heavily weighted death 
rate. 
aR + 

ON THE DAY I visited the TB 
ward the 56 capacity had been 
stretched to about 116. TB patients 
overflowed their ward rooms and 
beds had to be placed in the hos- 
pital corridor leading to the ele- 
vator. Visitors to the diabetics and 
patients with other non-infectious 
diseases had to clamber over and 
around the beds of tuberculars. In 
the TB ward, beds were placed in 
the aisles and on the sun porches, 
the only place for relaxation. Pa- 
tients had to do the clerical work 
on the ward, and the lone nurse, 
though cheerful enough, could not 
possibly care for her patients ade- 
quately. 

What. happens to a conscientious 
‘nurse was demonstrated by the fact 
that a former nurse occupied one 


ease in her zeal to cure her patients 
against odds that were too much 
for her own strength to overcome. 

| * 

THE PRESSURE FOR BEDS is 
S0 great that many of the patients 
are discharged prematurely to make 
room for more advanced cases. But 
conditions are so bad in the hos- 
pitals that the patients, despite -fu- 
ture dangers, are glad to go home. 
In fact, the question, “when do you 
go home?” was the main conver- 
sation topic in the ward. | 

State and city officials know of 
this condition. They have known 
for a long time. Hospital Commis- 
sioner Edward M. Bernecker wrote 
Mayor O’Dwyer last fall: | 

“The normal capacity of 670 beds 
(in Harlem Hospital) was gradu- 
ally increased by placing beds per- 
manently in solaria, aisles and 
squeezing them in between other 
beds until a capacity of 763 was 
achievéd. Against this figure, we 
are running a daily census of be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,050. To accom- 


modate this steadily rising load, 
additional beds mre’ placed in corri- 
dors, 


mine— 


“sick.” (Emphasis 


more 

A.W.B.) 
| * - 
JUST FIVE WEEKS after re- 

ceipt of that letter, on Dec. 6, 1947, 


Mayor O’Dwyer used the hospitals, 


and consequently the Harlem TB 


patients, as propaganda material 
for his 10-cent subway-fare drive. 
But the 10-cent fare is here and the 
hospital patients—and those who 
should be patients—are in a worse 
fix. Moreover, the 10-cent subway 

fare will further.increase the Har- 


| lem Hospital census and the inci- 


dence of TB. 

Low income families and those 

1 the relief roles show a higher 
TB rate than others. Last October 
the then Welfare Commissioner Ed- 
ward E. Rhatigan reported that 
families on relief could buy only 
75 percent of the food they needed. 


- Hospital Commissioner Bernecker, 


at the same time, reported that the 
majority of clinic TB patients could 
not afford proper diets due to the 
rise in prices. He anticipated a 
rise of several thousand - patients 
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norches and every possible| 
space is taken up with more and| 


reflecting wide malnutrition in the 
population. O’Dwyer’s 10-cent fare, 
falling as hard as it does on those 
who cannot afford proper diets, 
will dip further into the diet money 
andyincrease the Hospital Commis- 
sioner’s TB estimates. , 


* 


BUT WHAT HAPPENS. when the 
TB rate rises and there is an in- 
creased need for beds? ‘The vic- 
tims walk the streets and ride the 
subways and go to movies spreading 
the disease. Dr. Bernecker esti- 
mates that there are at this moment 
30,000 active TB cases in our midst 
and that 10,000 of them—all in the 
infectious stage—are untreated and 
unhospitalized! 

The wasted old man, whose cheek 
bones almost push through the skin 


on his face as he dozes in his aisle- — Le oe 


bed in Harlem Hospital, knows little 
of a man named Dewey up in Al- 
bany. The 18-year-old girl with the 
large eyes expressing hope that she 
“will go home next Friday,’ may 
know nothing of the well-touted 
O’Dwyer-Quill-Dewey package. But 
man and girl are victims. 

And the hundreds who trek to the 
Clinic in W. 137 St. on the first floor 
of the hospital have been similarly 
victimized. The children playing 
hop-scotch and jumping rope on the 
sputum-sprayed sidewalk before the 
clinic doors are potential victims of 
the deadly tuberculosis germ. The 
family of an out-patient tubercular, 
with no field worker to aid and ad- 
vise them, are future figures in the 
Health Department’s TB statistics. 
The subway rider may have paid 
his 10-cent fare only to inhale a 
germ coughed up by. one of the 
10,000 untreated victims of infec- 
tious TB. 

* 


GOV. DEWEY and the State 
Legislature are familiar With the 
Situation which caused 3,245 deaths 
in New York City in one year. They 
knew as much about it as did Mayor 
O’Dwyer. But Dewey and _ the 
legislature. gave New York City—in 
what is said to have been a “deal” 
between the Governor and the 
Mayor—a 10-cent subway fare. For 
the victims of TB—pine boxes and 
platitudes. 

But consider the proportions of 
this act of omission. A person get- 


ting welfare assistance is cared for . 
But that ; 
Same person, if he has to go to a‘ 


60 percent by the state. 


hospital, is 100 percent on the city. 
The state refused to grant 50 per- 
cent of the funds required to build 
New York City hospitals, although 
;every other county upstate does re- 


* 
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THE MEN’S WARD (TUBERCULAR) at Harlem Hospital. Beds 
siong and medicines. Netice the mr 


THE TUBERCULAR WARD of Slarleus, on the fourth floor. Beds 


are placed in the corridor because of over-crowding, 


THE AMBULANCE ENTRANCE to Harlem, just east of Lenox 
Ave. on 137 St. Tubercular patients pass here; little children with no 


% 
~ 
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other play space use the sidewalk for their games. — 
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ceive such ald. 
The nurse at Harlem Hospital, 
walking the narrowed aisle over & 


= littered floor, knows what she’s up 


against. She knows that new hos- 
pitals are needed and she hopes 
that somehow the money will be 
found for. her, charges and those 
who should be her charges. She 
knows that she has no clerical] help 
and admires the spirit of the pati- 
ent-volunteers, although she knows 
that the work they do adds to the 
time they must spend there. 


* 

ON A HIGHER LEVEL Dr. Bere . 
necker knows more precisely. He 
Says that there are more than 7,600 
vacant jobs in the hospitals. That 
is why TB patients must sweep and 
move ward furniture and do the 
clerical work—and be discharged 
before their alloted time has been 
spent. He knows that’ beds for 
tuberculars must be raised from 
the present 3,500 to 5,800: that 
$332,590,650—a “staggering” figure, 
he says—is needed for new hospital 
buildings and for hiring the addi- 
tional personnel to man the plant. 

Metropolitan Hospital on Welfare 
Island is more than 100 years old, 
having been built in 1839; City 
Hospital in the same location was 
built in 1861. Coney Island. Hospital, 
Dr. Bernecker says, is a “study in 
obsolescence and decay,” and Har- 
lem and Bellevue wrgently need “re~- 
construction.”’ 

What Dr. Bernecker calls a “stag- 
gering” figure needed to protect the 
lives of 7,000,000 New Yorkers adds 
up to a hundredth part of the money 
our governmert has spent since V-J 
Day on military supplies to the-gov- 
ernments of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Turkey and Monarchist Greece. 
Yet the U. S. Government spends 
nothing on a health program for 
New York City; outside: of the vet- 
erans’ work. * 


A SIMPLE LAW authorizing 50 
percent state aid to New York City 
hospitals could mean the difference 
of thousands of lives yearly. There 
is also need to amend the Social 
Welfare Law to permit state welfare 
assistance to hospital patients need- 
ing it. 

A “save-America plan” on the 
same scale as the Marshall Plan 
would build 60 first class hospitals 
in New York and a proportionate 
number in every other state in the 
Union. 

Fiscal experts agree- that state 
and national governments remain 
the only sources of capital funds 
with which to build city hospitals. 

Not one ward—not even a hos- 
pital bed—can be bought by the 
city as a result of the 10-cent fare. 

As this is being read, somewhere 
a Health Department clerk is run- 
ning over figures on an adding ma- 
chine. The number is well past 
1,500, much closer to 2,000. Each 
figure posted represents a death by 
TB. If the figures run true to 
prediction, 1,600 of them will be 
Negroes. And most of them will be 
due to official negligence and publie 
apathy. 
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tric company also has a request on 
file before the PSC for an addi- 
.. tional flat boost in rates, which 
would cost consumers 
more a year. 


seen here as a down payment on 
the request for a “general prema- 
ment increase” in rates. 


Counsel James H. Lee charged that 
the PSC had no legal authority to 
grant the 
Lee is scheduled to make a report 
to the 
‘this week. 


fon that a number of Michigan 
‘municipalities 
action to prevent the increase from 
taking immediate effect. 


grant the increase to Edison, Com- 
‘missioner 
‘said: 


-Faylor to Stor at Aug. 1 Picnic, 
Stan Nowak Shares Spotlight 


DETROIT.—Senator Glen Taylor of Idaho, 


the Progressive 


Party's Vice-Presidential candidate, will be the principal speaker at 
the Wallace-for-President Picnic at Warsaw Park, Dequindre and a 
Mill Road, Sunday, August 1, starting at 10 o'clock. 

Senater Taylor led the fight for peace with the filibuster against 


the draft law and ‘the resolution 


for aid to the new state’ of Israel. 


- His fight against segregation in the South drew national attention. 
State Senator Stanley Nowak will also speak. aie aaa 


for Congress in the 16th Congressional District 


State Authorities Okay 
Edison Rate 


Increase 


LANSING.—Michigan consumers were saddled with 


Edison was granted permission 


to reduce its discount rate for con- 
_sumers who pay their bills on time, 
which amounts to the same. thing 
as a boost in rates. 


The. Wall-Sreet | coniteatian elec- 


$11,400,000 


The cut in discount rates was 


Detroit Assistant Corporation 


“temporary” increase. 
Detroit Common Council 
Observers here were of the opin- 


will institute court 


Explaining why the PSC voted to 
Schuyler L. Marshall 


“Edison is starting on a §$100,- 


|- SHOWER DgoRs 


GLASS TOPS - MIRRORS 


NORTH GLASS CO. 


12322 Dexter Blvd., nr. Cortland 
: Phone TO 8-0618 : 


_—— 


We owm and operate our own 
plant 


Established 1928 
Far Coats Cleaned, 


Glazed, Stored and Insured 
Pick-up and Delivery 


JEWELL CLEANERS 
and TAILORS 


12345 Linwood — TO 8-0259 
12938 Hamilton — TO 8-0271 
12242 Grand River—HO 2355 


_ 


PIANOS 
Taned - Mothproofed - Repaired | 
EXPERT WORK | 


jibe distributed to ene workers by 


letin distributed to the 


an increase of $5,000,000 in the cost of living when the state 
Public Service Commission thi 
to the Detroit, Edison Co. © 


is week granted rate increases 


000;000 expansion . program and 
‘might have trouble finding low in- 
terest’ capital with its impaired 
earnings.” -. ; 

He said nothing about the ”im- 
paired 5 ar ea of Michigan con- 
sumers. 


Confab in 16th 
To Hit Reaction 


DEARBORN.—Sponsored by 53 
AFL, CIO labor leaders, profession- 
als, small business men and farmers, 


a Peoples Conference for Peace, 
Prosperity. and Security in the 16th 
Congressional District has been 
called for July 31. 


The conference will start at 1 p.m. 
at Hote] Dearborn, Michigan and 
Oalhoun, — 


“Bankers and generals have 
taken over our government and 
are driving the standard of liv- 
ing down, suppressing criticism 
at home, in ‘preparation for World 
War III,” the Conference Call de- 
clares. | 


Stanley Nowak, Democratic Floor 
Leader in the Michigan Senate, sup- 
porter of Henry Wallace, and candi- 
date for Congress in the 16th Cong. 
Dist., is one of the sponsors of the 
conference. All residents of the 
16th District were invited to attend. 


enn 


Shorter Hours 
The average workweek has been 
reduced from 63 in 1881, when the 
AFL was organized, to a eae 
less than 41 today. 
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| wanted to play the drums and his 
father was planning to buy him/| 


By Betty Thomas 


"lof American boys in our country. 
He was a 9A student at Miller 
‘High School. He received A in cit- 
izenship.. He played baseball and 
was an expert swimmer. He was a 
‘|Patrol Leader of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

Mr. -R. Kimble of 5436 Williams, 
Leon’s scoutmaster for three years, 
told The Worker: 

“He was a good boy and a fine 
‘Boy Scout. What happened te Leon 
was unjust and the police should 
pay for this terrible crime.” 
Leon’s mother said of her only 
son: ; 
“My boy was a good boy. He 


a set of drums shortly before he 
was killed. My young boy was 
working toward the idea of becom- 
ting a tailor. 
own clothes.” 
E. C. Dozier of 308 Frederick, who 
knew Leon for nine years, § said: 
“This boy was a fine boy and his 
death has been a great loss to all 
of us who knew him.” 
Mrs. C. B. Reid, 2265 Watson, 
his next door neighbor for nine 
years, grieved: 
“Leon was a wonderful kid. I 
knew him most of his life and he 
was like one of my own sons. The 
brutal action of the police should 
be punished and stopped forever.” 
Mrs. Hattie Vincent, 2237 Watson, 
said: “There is no one like Leon. 
He was a swell boy.” 
Leon’s mother, Mrs. Mabel Masley, 
misses her boy more than any 
words can describe. This courageous 
woman has one goal now: what 
happened to her son must never 
happen to any other boy in Detroit. 
im - 


* 


THE DETROIT POLICE at- 
tempted to make Leon look like a 
bad boy. He was picked up twice 
only because of the gross discrimi- 
nation practiced by Toy’s police 
department. The first time was be- 
cause he complained about his seat 
in an east side show and the man- 
ager hit him over the head with 
a flashlight. The boy was picke@! 
up, not the manager. 


He remodeled all his | 
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DETROIT.—Leon Mosley’ s baseball vlove is resting on the table i in his home gath- 
ering dust. His bicycle is in the back yard of 2260 Watson, beginning to show the first 


signs of rust. The house is very still since the death of young Leon. 
He was growing up like millions® : 


GRAND RAPIDS CO-OP 


MAN SORE 


‘Quit Red-baiting!’ 


GRAND RAPIDS. — C. 


Waters of considering “us fascists 
because we won’t embrace the Com- 
munists.” 


Waters: explained his political 
views and affiliations by writing: 


“I happen to be a member of 
the Farmers Union, a cooperator 
(not a communist), a supporter of 
Wallace, an enemy of the Taft- 
Heartless Law, a socialist (not 
Noman Thomas brand), and 
mad as hell at most of our foreign 
policy and lack of domestic pol- 
icy. I also hate the profit system. 
so thoroughly that I haven't 
room lef$ for hating any group of 
Americans, Communists or not,. 
who also hate the profit system. 
I recommend the same attitude 


one day without charges. Cops 
never told his mother what it was 
he was wanted for. Mrs. Mosley 
also told The Worker that while 
they were holding Leon (who went 
to the police station himself when 
they left a note), the police searched 
her home without a warrant. Mrs. 
Mosley was very ill at this time 
and the police upset her. 


* ¢ * 


CITY OFFICIALS want to white- 
wash Leon’s killing. Not until thou- 
sands of people marched on City 
Hall, held meetings, signed peti- 
tions, raised money, did the Coroner 
call an inquest and finally issue 
a warrant for manslaugher against 
Louis Melasi who shot and brutally 
beat the 15-year-old boy. More is 
needed. 

Organizations like the Civil 
Rights Congress demand: Police 
Commissioner Toy must go—In- 
demnity of $25,000 to the parents 
of the boy—The killer-cops should 


The second time he was held 


be convicted of murder. 


WILLOW RUN.— The sro-Reu- 
ther leadership of Kaiser-Fraser 
Local 142 UAW-CIO, headed by 
Pres. Frank Cotter, proposed to 


belonging to the workers and to fire 
all unauthorized strikers. 

The $500,000@belongs to the old 
Security Trust Fund discontinued by 
the new contract. This fund was to 


August 1. 

The Company, which has been 
planning to buy or build a hospital, 
saw its chance to grab this work- 
ers’ fund by proposing it be used 
for this purpose. They said they 
would match the workers’ $500,000 
with $500,000 of their own and build 
a million dollar hospital. The Cotter 
local leadership urged the member- 
ship to vote for this handout to 
the Company. 

At the same time the Cotter ad- 
ministration threatened all unau- 
thorized strikers, regardless of cause 
or company provocation, with the 
loss of their jobs. In a signed bul- 
Kaiser- 


| said: 


Frazer workers the local leaders 


withhold the distribution of $500,000). 


K-F Local Leaders Play Co. Ball 


Lreturning to the job. Stewards fail- 


“In the event that members re- 
fuse to return to work after being 
so ordered, the’ Union shall take 
the position that they have quit 
their jobs and they shall receive 


a quit slip from the Company and 

shall leave the plant.” 

The Kaiser-Frazer workers were 
indignant against the pro-company 
measures of the local union leaders. 
Many pointed out that the union 
leaders were “more company” than 
the company : itself, because the 
management could not afford to fire 
all strikers in a generally effective 
stoppage. 

The present Reutherite local lead- 
ership started its career by moving 
the office of the union’s bargaining 
committee out of the plant proper. 
It’s now in the Employment Office 
about a quarter of a mile away from 


‘the plant, as far away from the! - 


workers as possible. 

They then agreed to restrict the 
activities of job stewards. Now these 
stewards have to get permission 
from the foreman to leave the job 
in handling grievances. They have 
to record the time of leaving and 


Painting - Decorating 


* 
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Interior - Exterior 
JESSE PARRISH 
252 E. Palmce «« «..TR- 26752 
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Real Estate Exchange 
General Insurance 
THOMAS CICHOCKI 
5843 Mt. Elliott 
IV ($952 


ing to follow this ‘chain gang” rou- 
tine are docked in pay. But while 
the militant stewards get “the bus- 
iness,” the “good boys” are rela- 
tively free to roam the department 
at will. 


Then the Local leaders ruled that 
a steward can’t leave his department 
without the OK of the Shift Chair- 
man, This further handicaps the 
settlement of grievances. 


Now, the Kaiser-Frazer worker 
knows what Newsweek meant when 
it declared on April 8, 1948: | 

“Reuther wants a strong union 
capable of and willing to discipline 
its workers. He has established 
this policy in his own General 
Motors department and won com- 
pany approval. He plans to extend 


B. Waters, 136. Dale Street, 


N.E., wrote the “Cooperative Builder” published at Supe- 


rior, Wis., respectfully suggesting they lay off red- baiting. 
The editors promptly accused©— 


to the editor of the Builder.” 

Waters aired the following 
“gripes” with the Builder editors: 

“Do you think the Farm Jour- 
nal is a paper that has anything in 
it of news value to cooperators? 
You quote from it very little or 
none at all unless, apparently, it 
has something about the Commu- 
nists in it: Has the Iron Mountain . 
Co-op suddenly become da»gerous 
or are you just falling in with the 
Republican campaign strategy of 
labeling everything that even smells 


New Dealish as communism? 

“Do you feel more comfortable in 
the same camp with J. Parnell 
Thomas, J. Edgar Hoover, Herbert 
Hoover of 1929 to 1932 fame, Hearst, 
Col.-. McCormick, Gerald L. K. 
Smith, etc.? I wouldn’t and when I 
discover how they move I take the 
opposite stand even if I have to 
pat the Communists on the back 
occasionally.” 


More Installment Buying 


Of 17,000,000 persons who bought 
household appliances in 1947, nine 


‘million did so on the installment 


plan—nearly twice the number who 
were forced by high prices to buy 
by this method the previous year. 


Furniture e Appliances 


Floor Coverings 
J. 


GREEN 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
2660 GRATIOT FI 1124 
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Meet your friends at 


ZUKIN’S 
SODAS and LUNCHES 
12520 Dexter near Fullerton 


——nmee 


Live and Dressed 
Fresh Eggs 


Angel’s Poultry Market 
11392 W. Jefferson 
(River Rouge) — 
Phone VI 2-3080 


. POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


Piaskowski Drugs 
Phone TA 5-9366 


it to the entire auto and airplane | 


industries.” 


5546 Michigan at Junction 
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_ Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


TRY OUR SPECIALTIES 
\ © Borsht © Nalesniki 
Vey, © Golubtsi © Vareniki 


DETROIT WORKINGMEN’S 


RESTAURANTS 


2nd Branch 
, 923% JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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By William Allan 


DEARBORN.—When the unchecked operation of powerful sci rings within 
the sprawling Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Co. gyps workers out of $5,000,000 a year 


John J. Holwerda, chief of labor ®@ 
relations in the Production Foun- 
dry, who was working with Dear- 
born police, was fined Wednesday 
“morning last week, “for failing to 
keep his superiors 
informed of «his 
work with the 
Dearborn police.” 

‘Fired 12 hours 
earlier was A. R. 
Poore, a former 
FBI agent who 
was supervisor of 


ity and Commu- 
| “" Mieations depart- 
par-mcnt. Holwerda reported that 
he had received telephone threats 
against himself and his family. 
Ralph. B. Guy, Dearborn police: 
chief, said that his vice squad in- 


vestigation of the $5,000,000 a year, 


numbers play -at the Rouge was 
stymied by the Ford Motor Com- 
‘pany’s dismissal of the two execu- 
tives. 


The chief then hastily added that) 


“the. most shocking complaint was 
that of a foreman in the foundry 
who begged us to stamp out gam- 
bling at the Rouge because it was 
interfering with production. I asked 
this foreman why he did not com- 
plain to his superiors and he said 
he had done so but nothing came 
of it.” 

The police chief estimated that 
600 people inside the plant were 
involved—‘“but we can’t do a thing 
without the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of the Ford-management.” 


* | 


FORD MOTOR company officials 
admitted to newsmen that they had 
been aware of large scale gambling 


activities among Rouge plant work-' 


ers for some years but dismissed 
the whole matter with an airy, “oh 
you know that you never can wipe 
out gambling.” 


Union leaders at Ford local 600, 


UAW headquarters said that -gam- 
bling rings that took $5,000,000 a 
year from Ford workers could never 
have operated without sanction of 
the company. 


They pointed to the well-known - 


fact that John F. Bugas, FBI Di- 
rector in the Detroit area, is now 
vice president of the company and 
that Bugas has at least 50 ex- 

FBI men working inside the Rouge 

plant. 

“With such a force of supposed- 
ly trained spotters as that, how 
could 
along without detection?, asked one 
union leader. Another union official 
_ remarked that, “in several buildings 
in spots known to the building su- 
- pervision, facing forms were ob- 
tainable and known slip writers, 


the Ford Secur-) 


and two supervision officials working to expose this are fired Py the comepnny; it’s time to 
take a look to see what’s being covered up. | 


steam! 


The seamen, members of the Ca- 
nadian Seamens Unon, have been 
on strike for three weeks against 
the Canadian Steamship Company, 
and the Sarnia and Colonial Steam- 
ship Co. 

“The steam is tapped from the 
ship’s boilers at 170 pounds pres- 
sure and can be shot 70 feet,” 
Dewar Ferguson, Toronto CSU 
port agent, told The Worker. “It 
roars out at temperatures of 700 
degrees—temperatures that spell 
mutilation or instant death. Some 
of ovr men have been burned al- 
ready, but we've got to fight.” 


Ferguson described police aid to 
the scabs imported by the com- 
panies. He pointed out the illegal 
characterfof the companies’ action 
in forcing the strike. 

“The bosses are trying to break 
our unions one at a time,” he said. 


Spray Steam on Ship 
Strikers in Canada 


TORONTON.—Profit-mad Canadian shipowners have 


conceived a murderous new weapon for use against the un- 


protected faces and bodies of Canadian seamen—it’s live 
© 


“They want to go back to the open 
shop, to depression ,conditions—to 
$.35, $40 or $50 an hour. They 
want to go back to the 84-hour- 
week for seamen. se 
‘If the Canadian Steamship 
Company can arm their captains 
and engineers with shot guns, 
tear gas* guns, and live steam, and 
can break our strike today, they 
can have shotguns, tear gas guns, 
and live steam hoses out at Ford’s 
and break the UAW and every 
other union tomorrow.” 
‘Ferguson appealed for financial 
support and postcards to the Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister demanding 
the revocation of the charters of 
two steamship companies. He 
pointed out that American public 
opinion could have a big effect in 
helping to end employer violence 
against the lives of Canadian sea- 
men. 


runners and pickup men were Sta- 
tioned.” 
Dearborn’ police chief Ralph B. 


Guy has asked for a grand jury 
investigation, declaring: 

“Gambling at the Rouge cer- 
tainly has the tacit consent of a 
lot of supervisory personnel, and 
oy think a grand jury could find 


out what is the payoff.” 


they thought was the payoff? 
Twg of them who desired to be 


nameless said that obviously the 
company is exploiting this situation 
by closing its eyes to a number of 
employees working for the gambling 


come within the power of the com- 
pany to fire at will. 

With such a power in the com- 
-pany’s hands, it’s obvious, one 
union official remarked, that many 
things not for the best interest 
of a fighting militant union can 
be done for the company through | 
these employes. 


vindreds of slips be passed 


Certainly, said this union official, 
the company does not wish to see 
a powerful union leadership that 
will fight for improved working con- 
ditions, wage increases, paid lunch 
periods, etc., but prefers to have 


the numbers boys, stir up factional- 


an 


Union leaders were asked what: 


lism and dish out red-baiting. 


trings and in that way the employes /f 
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EVIDENCE THAT the introduc- 
tion of vice into the union brings 
in its train other anti-union activi- 
ties, was seen recently by the stuf- 
fing of ballot boxes in the local 
union elections, that resulted in 
ordering a new election for local 
union officers. 

| * 


At a recent membership meet- 

ing of the Production Foundry of 
Ford local 600, the ‘membership 
voted against accepting the report 
of the building election committee. 
The charge was made that ballot 
boxes were stuffed. 
* The gangbuster boys of the Re- 
publican Party in Michigan, Gov- 
ernor. Kim Sigler, State Attorney 
General Black, Wayne County Pros- 
ecuting Attorney, James McNally 
and Detroit police Commissioner 
Harry S. Toy, have so far turned a 
deaf ear to the pleas of the Dear- 
born chief of the police for a Grand 
Jury investigation of the Rouge 
plant $5,000,000 a year gambling 
rings. 

It was reported that Toy made 
the comment: why was the Ford 
Motor Company being picked on? 


* 


ONLY RECENTLY in Detroit, 
newsmen reported that 89 to 100 
gambling joints were in operation 
doing a 350,000,000 business a year 
milking Detroiters. The Detroit po- 
lice rackets squad admitted they 
could knock off only four joints a 
year as only four men were in the 
squad, while 100 Commando police 
and 100 mounted policew ere used 
for strikes and “riots.” 


Ford local union leaders said they 
were in favor of a grand jury in- 
vestigation that would uncover gam- 
bling in the Rouge plant. 


COP’S “MERIT” 

Detroit. — Police Commissioner 
‘Shoot ’Eb” Toy announced that 
the “merit system” for promotions 
in the police department is being 
dumped. Some folks asked: “When 
did this merit system ever exist?” 


SLAV PICNIC 
DETROIT. — It’s an Aniditead 


‘[iSlav Congress of Michigan picnic 


,| 


July 18, Warsaw Park, Utica. Bus 
leaves from Davison and Joseph 


Company’ each “hour, 1 to-S*p.nt * 


- solution’ of the problem. 


a raise for transit workers. 


THE OLD-TIMER 


STATE OF THE UNION 
HEN the three top officers of the Wayne County €1I0 Council 
were called on the “carpet” in Pittsburgh last week; they ap-~- 
peared before a committee consisting of Alldh Haywood, John Green 
of the shipbuilders’ union and Fisher of the. Utility Workers. 

At one stage of the meeting Green nearly floored Haywood with 


his statement agreeing with the Wayne officers that it wasn’t fair to 


allow right-wing locals to reaffiliate with payment of only one month's 
back per capita. 
Particularly when the state CIO, under right-winger Gus Scholie; 


insists on delinquent unions paying up all back per capita PLUS a 


reinstatement fee. 


The decision of the meeting was that Haywood, Green and Fisher - 


would write a report to Phil Murray, who in turn was expected to 
write a letter to the Wayne County organization proposing a “unity” 


~ 


2 * * 


Last week, in noting the decline and fall of the Wage Earner, 
Michigan mouthpiece of the ACTU, we recorded the fact it now ap- 
pears in a four-page edition. This week the paper announced it would 
appear only bi-weekly “during the summer months.” 

* * + 

Now that Eisenhower has put himself on ice, you can look for 

George Edwards to drop quietly out of the race for US. Senator. 
” . * 

Some of his best friends are wondering if Pat McNamara isn’t 
being taken for a “Jerk” by the desperate politicos in“the Democratic 
Party. 

When Mac quit the council he said he was through with politics. 
A couple of months ago he was entered in the race for Senator.’ Now 
he is reported to be a candidate for governor. 

At this rate, it would surprise no one to see him enter the race 
for the common council vacancy, the job he quit in the first place, 
w ao a 

The Tom Buchanan case furnished a lot of fireworks at the recent 
San Francisco convention of the CIO American Newspaper Guild. 

Buchanan,: a crack reporter for the Washington Star and an ex- 
GI who was a captain of fleld artillery in the Pacific theatre, was 


fired from his job because he was a member of the Communist Party. 


The resolutions committee of the ANG convention had before 


it a resolution defending Buchanan’s right to his job and urging 


the union to process a grievance. The vote on the committee was 
deadlocked 7-7. The deadlock was broken when the chairman cast 
a vote supporting Buchanan. 

The chairman who cast that vote was’ Paul Weber, executive 
secretary of the Detroit local of the Guild. 

At the convention vote on the issue, the entire Detroit delegation 
voted to. support Buchanan. 

The Oldtimer has many a time in this column aired his differ- 
ences on policy with the right-wingers who run the Detroit ANG. 

We feel it fair to add now that their vote on the Buchanan case— 
a basic issue of freedom of the press and freedom of political con- 


viction—is a matter for commendation. 


* 7 os 


Emil Mazey was present at the Grand Rapids CIO convention, 
but didn’t get the floor to make a. “speech.” Asked by the Oldtimer 
for his opinion on Scholle’s marriage with the Democratic Party, 
he replied: : 

“I have nothing to say at this time.” 

Mazey’s pal Ken Morris of Briggs Local 212 was knifed by the 
Scholle top command on the VP race when ACTUer Ann Patuska 
of the small Bohn Local 29 was handpicked for the post. 

_ al * 

Under Reutherite leadership, Local 175 UAW, in Wisconsin, has 
raided and captured the Dolly Madison Creamery and the La Crosse 
Cemetery workers. - 


We haven’t. been able to determine as yet whether the cows re- 


fused to sign the yellow-dog T-H pepeavis. 


PONTIAC REPLY ON FARE: 
PUBLIC-OWNED TRANSIT 


PONTIAC.—Some one ought to tell labor and progres- 
sive forces that municipal ownership, without Banker in- 
terference, of busses in this town and Flint is the answer 


transportation, no raises in fares but® 
vital issue of peoples’ needs. 


In Pontiac, the General Motors- 


Stevens makes with the big talk 


dominated City Commission grants 
to the General Motors-controlled 
bus line the right to raise fares from 
a nickel to a dime: “In Flint a fare 
increase is in prospect and the 
transit workers agree to support 
that idea more than a. year ago on 
the mistaken grounds that a fare in- 
crease mear® a wage boost. 

Well, in Detroit the transit work- 
ers did not fight the fare boost, al- 
lowing themselves to be sucked int, 
by a Story that “help us get the fare 
increas? and you'll get the wage 
00st.” They are still waiting after 
ive months. Detroiters got the fare 
increase but the transit workers got 
nothing but .a doublecross. 


And if.the GM controlled City) 


vommissions of Pontiac and Fiint 
dresent the usual arguments as to 
‘where can we get the money to buy 
aut the bus companies,” there is al- 


ways history to tell them the sa 


swer. 

Detroit bought out the old Detroit 
cransit system by floating low cost 
‘evenue bonds and conducting a re- 
issessment and revaluation of prop- 
Try in the downtown loop. 

George Stevens, Flint Attorney, 
and Jack Reid, ousted APL lobbyist, 
»0th of whom are candidates on the 
Yemocratic ticket in Flint for Con-' 


i 


gtees, are Strangely silent’ om’ this 


in his platform about “needs of the 
people” yet is for the Marshall Plan, 
will attack Henry Wallace, and will 
together with Reid plug for Presi- 
dent Truman. Rumor has it that 


following his appearance, along with _ 


Reid before a committee of Henry : 
Wallace supporters, he “felt’”” that 
he had’ their endorsement. 

Reid of course is the AFL buro- 
crat whom the recent AFL State 
convention summarily fired for not 
fighting the Bonine Tripp law, but 
was found to be spending his time 
playing poker with GOP legislators 
as the medium of “winning them 
over.” 


ERP’S “WHITE LIE” 

DETROIT.—What are the ideas 
behind the US: bi-partisan foreign 
policy? Rep. Clare Hoffman (R- 
Mich) explains it quite openly as 
follows: 

“The Chinese, I am told, be- 
cause of our impatience and en- - 
ergy, think we are a nation of 
fools. The fact is, from our stand- 
point and judged by our stand- 
ards, the white race has made 
greather advances along lines we 


rer pea prt ai oc 


race. . 


»” ete, 
Ah, yes, “white Wall Streeters” 
shall rule the worldj 
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Report MacArthur — 
Pian to Rebuild 
=| Japanese Army 


NORTH SHENSI (Telepress). — An organization 
closely resembling the former Japanese War Ministry 
and charged with the task of reorganizing a Japanese 
army in the guise of a police force has been established 
by Gen. MacArthur’s Tokyo staff, according to a New 
China News Agency report from Shantung Province. 

Details of this new organization, which goes under 
the code name of “ZF,” have been rev2aled by an expert 
on Japanese affairs who recently arrived in Shantung 
Province. His name is withheld for security reason. 

Japanese recruited to the police at present are taken 
for a five-year period, during which they undergo train- 
ing in battalions numbering 700 to 900 men. It is planned 
to train 300 battalions by the end of 1949. Later Mac- 
Arthur’s staff plans to form mixed brigades from these 
forces, with each brigade comprising one American and 
five Japanese battalions, and with special American 
auxiliary units for such branches as artillery and armored 
forces. | 

“ZF,” according to this source, is also launching a 
three-year program for the reconstruction of army and 
air force bases in Japan, the construction cf air fields for 
heavy bombers, large army stores, buildings for military 
staffs and strategic roads. Some Japanese engineers are 


said to have refused to take part in this program and 
strikes have been called at a number. -€ _— 
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ASBURY PARK.—Henry A. Wallace will apeull in New Jersey this Sun day. The New Party presidentjal candi- 
for America’s youth at Nemetz Farm, fiye miles from here on Route 33, between Collings- 
wood Circle and Anderson’s corner, Wallace’ s.appearance will be under auspices of the Independent Young Progressives 


of New Jersey. Seaver Buck, Independent Young Progressives state director, said 
i| Wallace’ sg speech at the all-day youth picnic’ at Nemetz Farm will be the candidate’s 
1) wind-up address before accepting formal nomination at the national New Party conven- 


date will present his 


iM 


} tion in Philadelphia next week. 
“New Jersey’s young people axe 


i’ showing intent interest in the 


_ Wallace campaign,” Buck said. 
“They know his... running-mate 
Glen Taylor, was:the only man in 
the United States Senate who 
sought io prevent the peacetime 


‘Hit Plainfield 


Speech Gag 


PLAINFIELD.-—Communist, Re- 


publican, independent. rrogressive 


und NAACP spokesmen united here 


) to protest passage.of a ban on non- 


| Supreme Court... 


HENRY AGARD WALLACE 


Truman's Specter Haunts Hague 


NEWARK. — Prophetic words 

by a top - ranking New Jersey 
Democratic Party leader are com- 
ing back to haunt him—again, 
and again, and again. 

| David T. ‘Wilentz, Middlesex 
County Democratic boss and No. 
1 Hague henchman, declared at 
the fateful “Hague-for-Ike” con- 
ference here July 4: _ 
“Any one who contends that~ 
Truman and Dewey are the only 
men available for the presidency 
is advancing the proposition that 
the Democratic Party and the 
country are politically bankrupt.” 
 Wilentz.is the man who—on 


Frank Hague’s say-so—wrote the 
famous “Draft Eisenhower” reso- 
lution that collapsed under the 
weight of its own paper. 
Unavailable for comment on 
Wilentz’s sober statement of fact 
before Hague — and others— 
crawled back in on Truman’s 
creaking limb were: 

@ Carl Holderman, president 
of the New Jersey CIO Council, 
who took radio time last week to 
“congratulate” Hague on dump- 
ing Truman for Eisenhower. 

@ Hague. | 

@ And Wilentz. 


commercial soundtrucks by the 
Common Council. 

“The ban, voted 9 to 1 by the 
Council, is similar to the Trenton 
ordinance now being tested in the 
Only two Plain- 
field residents spoke before the 
council in favor of the ordinance. 

Alfred Munoz, chairman of the 
Plainfield Communist Party, warn- 
ed the council members their or- 
dinance was in violation of the Bill 
of Rights of the U.S, Constitution. 

Joseph Dominic of Leland, Ave., 
representing the Independent Pro- 
gressive Party, assured the council 
members their gag ordinance would 


Plainfield from using sound equip- 
ment in the 1948 campaign. 

Surprise appearance against the 
ordinance was that of Norman Ab- 
rams, Republican council nominee 
who told the council. members he 
won the Republican candidacy— 
tantamount to election in Plainfield 
—with a sound truck. 

Abrams said passage of the or- 
dinance would be a “clear violation 
of the rights of the People.” ” 


Fighting Unity Is" 
‘ommunist Ke ynote 


LAKEWOOD ——No bands blared. There slsisit’ a single® 
two-hour snake dance. Machine bosses, assembly-line hand- 
shaking, rebel yells, drunks and deals were conspicuous by 


their absence. 
And there was only one 


smoke-filled room—the hotel 


auditorium where, for two days, 200 delegates and alter- 
nates elected by their county organizations hammered out 
the policies of the New Jersey Communist visnsinde in the 
struggle for democracy and peace. 


From shipyards and machine © 


shops, textile mills and chemical 
plants, from a score of New Jersey 
cities and quiet farms the Negro 
and white delegates—60 of them. 
World War _ veterans—tackled 
the state’s problems with a granite, 
unity that would have had Driscoll 
and. Hague a gasping for 
breath, bel 

‘Sid Stein, chairman of the New 
Jersey Communist Party, used the: 
words’ “fighting unity” to sum up 
the spirit’ of the sessions. 2 

Ii was the characterization most 
frequently heard among all of the |: 
delegates as they ended their two- 
day grind—that—and recognition 
of the sharpening of the  party’s 
ideological weapons in the free 
give-and-take of convention dis- 
cussion. 


It wasn’t a “sit-and-listen”” con- 


: 


vention. More than 100 delegates} 
took the floor in the main sessions}: 
| and: paniel -reports, tightening the?- 


_ party's grasp’ of its tasks in lead- 


tion "against the trusts. 
Max Weiss, Communist Party na- 


‘tional education director: who at- 


itended the convention for the na- 


tional board,. congratulated the 
leaders. and delegates _ of the New 
Jersey organization on ‘having made 
“decisive contributions” in clarify- 
ing the party’s Uunderstamding of 
coalition problems. | | 
Ella Reeve Bloor, 96-year-old 
Communist national committee- 
woman and labor leader, brought 
the delegates to their feet when she 
told them Communists have -to 
“care Tiercely”—‘“care about peace, 
care about. democracy, care -about | 
the rights -of the Negro people, 
about lifting the burden off Amer- 
|ica's mothers and previding a fu- 
‘ture for America’s youth.” 
‘The convention showed. | its 


ingatpe fight dor a. peaple'scogli- 


| candidate for 


Amboy Cops Atiack 
Welin Boat Strikers 


not prevent Wallace supporters in. 


High levels of principled rm, 
bate were reached by Sid Stein 
in exposing Badacht’s slogan of 
“capitalism versus socialism” as 
another variant of Earl Browder’s 
attempt to deflect the party from 
its basic Marxist-Leninist princi- 
ples. 

Both Stein and Weiss pointed out 
that recent Browder statements 


acterization of the New Party 
movement as a “third imperialist 


pari y. ” 
“It is just as ~ incorrect to 


capitalist party,” Stein sald, “as 
it would be to think of it as an 
extension of the Communist 
Party. It is neither. The Third- 
Party movement in the United 
States is the beginning of a 
mighty people’s coalition against 
imperialist reaction and war, for 
the defeat of the monopolies. 
And defeat of the monopolies is a 
pre-condition for secialism in 
, this country. ” 


eral times but failed to stop a 
unanimous vote—with the excep- 


tion of his own—to: uphold: the. 


Mercer County delegation's: char-. 


lacterization of nim as b semen go 


dishonest.” 


were identical with Bedacht’s char- | 


think of the New. Party as a , 


Bedacht was given the floor. sev-| 


On @ ciaicendotiie: motion that} 
swept the convention,. the -creden- 
jtials committee was instructed .to.|: 


- | 


Graft of America’ s youth, and they 

| are beginning to find out the Wal- 
lace program ts the only one that 
can provide them with a future of 
peace and opportunity.” 

Buck, a: World: War II veteran 
who saw service in Italy and North. 
Africa and formerly worked w ith 
‘Time-Life publications, said several 
states had been bidding for Wal- 
lace’s youth speech, | 

The picnic will begin at 1 p. m. 
| and, Buck said, will be in ‘the good 
old -grass-roots tradition, with the 
President pitching 


horseshoes as well as common 
sense.” | 

Features of the day will be games, 
swimming, swing bands and folk 
dancing, pie-eating and beauty con- 
tests. ‘Tickets are 60 cents for adults 
and 25 cents for young pecple, with 
free admissicn to children under 12. 

Buck said auto and bus caravans 
Wili be organized all over the state 
for transportation to Nemetz Farm 
as they were in June, 1947, when 
Wallace spoke in Newark prior to 
launching. the third party move- 
ment. 


PERTH AMBOY.—A wage increase that isn’t’ a wage 
increase, negotiated with a CIO Shipworkers Union Local 
that: doesn’t exist, has been announced by the strike-bound 
Welin Davit and Boat Division of Centinental United Indus- 
tries Co. That was the anti-climax of a week marked by 


bitter violence against striking Wel-@— 


in Davit and Boat workers by Perth 
‘Amboy police working closely with 
the Welin company management 
and national representatives of the 
Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America 
(CIO). 

Four striking Welin workers were 
arrested, two injured _ seriously, 
when police and a small group of 
scabs in automobiles sought to roll 


back a picket line of 200 striking 
Welin workers, members. of the 


|Inewly formed Perth Amboy Indus- 


trial Union (Ind). 


Ina critical condition at Perth 
Amboy . General Hospital was 
Steve Timiski, 40, of 729 State 
Street, whose forearm was nearly 
severed by the glass of a scab’s 
automobile -windshield. | 


Michael -Yancek, 30, of 339 
Herbert Street, was beaten over 
the: head with a nightstick by 
Patrolman Edward Mullen. 


Almost the entire working per- 
sonnel of the Welin yard of 500 
have signed affidavits repudiating 
__..j|membership in former Local 60 of 
the CIO Shipbuilders Union and 
certifying the new independent local 
as their bargaining agent. Fewer 
than 50, pressured by company ap- 
peals and IUMSWA strikebreaking 
tactics, are scabbing. 

The local broke with IUMSWA 
because it had “failed utterly to 
assist in negotiating a fair agree- 
ment with the Welin management.” 

TUMSWA officers this. week fol- 
lowed up their appeals for strike- 


‘Perth Amboy Evening News 


a a 


became: cleat that he had falsified 
jhis position in the Mercer County 
convention in order to be elected a 
state convention delegate. 

The convention voted in a 
‘special resolution to endorse the 
saction of the New Jersey Party’s 
county conventions and club dis- 


support the main line of the na- 
tional draft resolution as “con- 
tributing immeasurably toward 
consolidating and increasing the 
influence and strength of our 
Party in the historic struggles 
ahead.” ~~ 

_The convention voted te sweatin’ 
en. the party's national line in res- 
olutions that: 

© Hailed the Negro people's. 
|. Fesolutions.te the UN as “his- . 
torie...decuments, giving added 


national draft reselution. junseat him as a delegate after ils, a) (Gontinwedion Page 15) 


cussions, all of which voted to | 


ment for Negro liberation” and | 


breaking with a large ad “in: the 
an- 
nouncing they had negotiated a 
“tentative agreement” -with the 
company. 

The rightwing CIO officials, us- 
ing the name of the no-member 
Local 60, announced they had won 

a “flat 10 percent wage increase” 
hich, by their own admission, 
would last no more than two or 
three months during which they 
hope to break the Welin workers’ 
rebellious spirit. 


Under the “contract” proclaimed 
by IUMSWA for the company, the 
10 cents would be paid only “pend- 
ing institution of a profit-sharing 
plan” ... which “the company 
has agreed to formulate in con- 
sultation with IUMSWA.” | 


Company spokesmen meanwhile 
said the “profit-sharing plan” and 
its attendant cancellation of the 
short-lived wage increase would be 
pushed through within two or three 
months—if they are able to make 
it stick by breaking the strike with 
IUMSWA/’s assistance. 


W. E. Woods; president of the 
new independent local and former 
president of the defunct IUMSWA 
Local 60, charged Perth Amboy po- 
lice with fronting for the company 
and said: 

“The Welin workers want a 
legitimate wage increase and rec- 
ognition of the union of their 
own choice. Our offer, made at — 
the beginning of the dispute, still | 
Stands. If the company is willing 

te pay a substantial wage in- 
crease we will go back to work 
and abide by the results of an 
election conducted by an impar- 
tial bedy. Welin workers will 
mever vote to go back to IUM 

SWA’s dictation, and they will 

never fall for this phony ‘profit- 

sharing’ bait the company is get- 
ting IUMSWA te dangle be- 
fore us.” ; 

The police attack on the work- 
ers’ picket line followed’ an open 
appeal for violence last week by 
Milton Murray. ACTU-influenced 
former president of the American 
Newspaper Guild (CIO) who has 
been employed as a “public rela- 


ons” man by TUMSWA since his 
‘defeat’ by the newspaper workers’ 


union, Murray said in what was 
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|FIGHTING UNITY IS COMMUNIST KEYNOTE — 


(Continued from Page 2) ’ ouedsoll in ‘the ‘draft - resolution Jersey issues like the fight against 
called for “serious attention .;./| but urged “elaboration on the |the milk control board and the bus 
to the party’s resolution on the'| struggle against social petenspiane and cigarette increases,. and called 
question 9" Negro rights and self- | and the ACTU.” . for. sharpening of the party’s es- 
determination (adopted in 1946) .” © Urged © creation | of 2 masé : tablished policy of concentration 

® Called for amendment of the in ‘key auto, textile and metal 


: c 
: 


Mr. Carl er 
President, New Jersey ‘CIO Council 
Dear Mr. Holderman: 
It’s been a couple of months now since Local 1 of the Shipbuilders. 


Union in Camden decided to Jeave the South Jersey CIO Council and 


affiliate with the Camden Chamber of Commerce. 


| Chamber of Commerce spokesmen, asked what they ‘thouaiht of 
this move, declared the businessmen are “getting along fine” with 
| i. the IUMSWA members. There hasn’t been a. 


breath of controversy, they said. 
This new-found unity with the employer inter- 
ests of Camden has been costly to the shipyard 


workers. This.same local agreed to a new contract 


which offered no wage increase to the shipyard 


f4 workers. The union leadership rushed to sign this 


ce agreement two months before the old one expired. 
ie Mr. Holderman, how is it that the position of 


es Thomas Saul, a state officer of the CIO, has not 
#4 been repudiated publicly by you or the State CIO 


Since when is it policy for local unions to 


affiliate with the Chamber of Commerce as against affiliation to 
- CIO councils? 
| ‘Is this action not in direct conflict with the whole progressive 
_ tradition upon which the CIO was founded? 
. Part of the struggle trade unionists conducted within the AFL 
that led to the formation of the CIO was the need to develop an 
advanced program for labor that would unite all workers and develop 
_@ fighting program against the employers’ attacks. The lessons of the 


economic crisis of 1929 had taught the workers that reliance upon 


labor-management unity meant. one word to labor: sell-out. 


The CIO was born on picket lines, in militant demonstrations 
for labor’s rights both economic and political. It united all workers 
regardless of race, color, political beliefs into large industrial unions. 
Have you forgotten this great lesson which brought the CIO into 
being? 

If labor’s forward match is directly attributed to such independent 


_ policies then is that not even more needed today when the offensive | 


of Big Business threatens the very existence of the trade union move- 

' ment? It is a blot on the whole lavor movement when a state- officer 
- of the CIO finds more in common with the united council of business-. 
men than that of labor! 

How can such actions be condoned, Mr. Holderman? This phil- 
osophy of unity of labor arid management has already’ resulted in 
forsaking the fight the shipyard workers would have made for higher 
wages had. Thomas Saul placed himself at the head of this struggle. 
It will result in the complete detérioration of that local or any other 
union that is guided by this philosophy. 

This “Chamber of Commerce” philosophy destroys labor’s in- 
dependent strength: It weakens its bargaining position and puts the 
_Jeaders of such unions in the position of worrying about the sad 
plight of Big Business rather than that of workers they are elected 
- to represent. 
| There is no such thing as unity of interests between labor and 
Management. Their interests have always been opposed to each other. 

_ What advances labor has made afte only because of its independent 
_ strength, unity and militant program. The NAM: crowd never volun- 
_ tarily gave workers a wage increase. Labor alone, in alliance with 
_ other -toiling people, had to fight for everything they ever won. 
When a trade union leader finds it more profitable to affiliate 
_.to the Chamber of Commerce as against a CIO council, he certainly 
- cannot-be relied upon to represent labor’s interests in a struggle against 

_ the employers. 

You have done nothing about Thomas Saul, Mr. Holderman. 
x | 

But the record shows you are contisiang 's a Y abramete snhinek 
trade union leaders who do not, in your opinion, “carry out CIO 
policy.” It is a struggle against those who advocate that labor should 
go forward, not backward. You are denying the right of trade union- 
ists to serve on the CIO Council, despite their being elected by their 
membership. You base your opposition on the fact that they support 
Wallace and are opposed to the Marshall Plan: What is the fun- 
_ damental nature of these differences? Whose interests are these 
| ‘progressive trade unionists defending? 


You may not agree with their views but you cannot dhares that | 


. such: support to Wallace will help the rascists and reactionary forces in 
this country. For it is the reactionaries and fascists who oppose Wallace. 
* | 
Many democratic-minded Americans support Wallace. These 
people are denied the right to participate in top CIO bodies because 
they fight now, as in the past, against the reactionary Republican 
machine and its candidate Dewey. They are opposed to Truman for 
the same reasons that millions in America are, because he has be- 
trayed every progressive feature of the Roosevelt program. Why, 
even the Textile leaders at their convention bemoaried the fact that 
the nation might be confronted with Truman! 
You have denied representation to those who are fighting for the 
program of Wallace which embraces every issue that labor and the 
‘people are fighting for today—higher wages, repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
_ Act;. democratic rights and world peace. You refuse to seat trade 
- union leaders who believe that around Wallace in °48 labor can con- 
tinue -its anti-fascist struggles of the past and who present strong 


arguments that opposition to the M Plan is the way to fight for world | 


peace... 
‘Bince when is it a crime te fight for such policies? What possible 

justification-can there be for denying representation to such labor 

ee Se ones ee DeMeephy.-ef. Fem Sout are, 

are not challenged? 

being? | eet | 

The facts are there, Mr. Holderman. Those who fight for a policy 

that unites the workers in. struggle are eliminated from CIO‘bodies— 

While the Stetins and Sauls who drag labor'into: the very arms of 
| eee Ge GE eedee Ec eect, aoe. Bean gah oN 


i 


i to our press as central in all the 


. as well as amendment of the na- 


* basic nature and direction. 


national resolution to “give weight | zation. 
work of our party, as indispen- 
sible to building our party and 
establishing its vanguard role, ei 


veterans, 


tional party constitution to re- 
quire “promotion of the influ- 
ence of our press” as an obliga- 
tion of all Communists. | 

© Commended the serious treat- 
ment of social-democratism in the 
trade union movement as ex- 


non-party Marxist youth organi- 


Other relations: on the needs of 
farmers. and women— 
backed by solid details of panel and 
floor discussion—were adopted to- 
gether with a statement endorsing 
‘the action of the Communist Infor- 
mation Bureau on the Jugoslav 
party and a call Yor a campaign to 
‘|free Leon Josephson. __. 
Delegate after delegate. hit home 
the need of aaroing (4 the attention 
of party clubs toward 


products areas. 

Elected to the new state commit- 
tee were Sid Stein, chairman; Larry 
Mahan, organization secre-ary; : El- 
wood Dean; 
leader and Essex County organizer; 
Martha Stone, trade union secre- 
tary; Charles Nusser, education di- 
‘rector and, like Dean and Mahan, 
a World War II veteran; Lou Mail- 


mass New Essex County party. 


C. P. PARLEY 


|SID STEIN, state chairman: 


“The National Draft Resolution gives the lie to 
the imperialist propagandists who claim ‘that. the 


danger of war stems from the attempt of the: Soviet : 
It 


Union to impose Communism on the: world. 
gives the lie to the ‘liberal’ apologists of imperialism 


and ‘the trade union lieutenants of Wall street. Who 


aie support their ‘own’ imperialism 
. i under cloak of the argument 


fo i that the Soviet Union is ‘just 
—_| as expanionist’ as the U. 8. 
— . * | unmasks the. phoney 
emer =) and their slogan that the issue 
“ <— in the world today is socialism 
H versus capitalism, thereby assist- 
ing the imperialists... . 
“It explodes the myth of over- 
: whelming strength which _ the 
American capitalists are trying to build up, while 
not underestimating its temporary power to do 
great damage to our own people and to humanity. 
“The third party is not a ‘third capitalist party.’ 
It is a people’s anti-imperialist coalition. To 
dub % another capitalist party is to disregard its 
To do so is to give 
this mass movement over te those who would make 
a-third capitalist party out of it, or destroy it. 
* 
“The National Draft Resolution sini of the tie 


velopment of the new party and the development. 


of a broader coalition. Now the new party is easy 
to see. It is alive, organized and functioning. But 
what is this broader coalition that is necessary to 


defeat fascism? This broader coalition is not:‘organ- | 
ized. Its potential forces include all those who hate’ : 


fascism, all those who in one or another degree are 


ready to fight on specific issues against specific at- 


tacks of monoply. In our State we have had many 
such experiences during the past three years. The 
most recent and clear-cut was the mobilization of 
broad forces against the Mundt Bill and other forms 


of the creeping fascism. . There have been others, such | 


as the united actions around the telephone strike 
against the Taft Hartley act, against the abandon- 
ment of OPA, for the. civil rights bill. 
“Undoubtedly many of the forces who participated 
in these struggles are now in the I. P. P. many more 
will join with the I, P. P. as the campaign progresses. 
But it is decisive to realise that these broad ele- 
ments, many of whom are not yet ready to join 
the new party, many of whom in our State are 
under the influence of social-democratic and red- 
baiting leadership, can be won and must be won for 
the anti-Fascist struggle. This can be achieved if 
the progressives will constantly bring forth ISSUES 
—will constantly organize the defense of the peoples’ 


interests and reach out to involvé everyone: who ¢an | 


be gotten to fight on any particular issué. 
ae : 
“Despite a correct approach to the struggle for 
Negro rights and despite the record of participa- 
tion in important struggles, we have not yet suc- 


ceeded in re-establishing our Party as the lead- . 


ing force in the struggle for i rights. 
. 


“We must always remember the wits of the Com- | 


munist Party-as a positive force in the present coali- 

tion. The role of Marxism as the basic theory of 
the working class movement must never be hidden 
under a bushel. True, we do not ask a united front 
organization of any sort to accept our full program. 
But we do insist and shall practice our right. to 


| present the Communist point of view on immediate 


issues as well as on. our socialist objectives. While 
We are firmly committed as always to contribute 
our utmost not only in words but by active partici- 
pation in the building of the peoples anti-fascist 
coalition, we must at the same time remember that 


a Communist is an ADVANCED worker. He has ‘ 
- learned something more than the average worker, 


he has more, to contribute, deeper understanding 
to impart, a more long range view of the struggle 
than the average worker or progressive LP.P. mem- 
ber. But it must be clear that these advantages | 
| are completely lost if the Communist foregoes his 


_‘T program and becomes indistinguishable in the mass 


. he 
ia re seanenestt is A 


movement. The role of the Communist-Party’as - 
the vanguard of the working class is expressed: not 


.. munist. 


"It. 
deftists” 


thing,’ 


HIGHLIGHTS © 


gram but in the actions of every individual Com- 
It is therefore essential that every. mem- 
ber of our party help other workers tu advance 
towards our program and ideology, and in the 
process of daily work amongst the people bring the 
most advanced into the ranks of the Communist 
nd ari ll 1 


FELWOOD DEAN, Essex Cou or- 


ganizer: 


“> “We must take serious note of the fact that 
only. the smaller portion of the advances made by 
‘Negro Americans since the war have been achieved 

in the area of industry and organized labor. This 
is a dangerous situation, because it indicates that 
the attainments have been fewer precisely where 
history demands that they be greater. The success 
or failure of .the whole people’s coalition : will be 
. measurable by the results of our efforts to change 
that. situation. We cannot ignore the fact that a 
recent survey by the New Jersey Urbarm Population 

Commission .revealed a rapid trend among Negroes 
back to domestic service or ee ae 
tne war. ..4). 

“White chauvinism in the trade union move- 
ment is expressed in a wide variety of forms 
ranging from the social democratic outlook that 
the Negro question is not a spe-_. i 


' Clal question, that the rights of 


Negroes will be won in the 

‘normal’ process of workers’ 

struggles, through the theory 

that. ‘ability will decide every- 

to the more crass ideas 

that Negroes are a threat to 

white labor, that they are willing |. gies. 

to work for less and that they — > ag 

make no effort to better their — 2 

own conditions. All of these are 

lies which class-conscious white | 
workers must lead in combating and exposing.... 
who go inte the Negro communities suggesting — 
how the Negro people ought to respond to cam- 
paigns in their behalf, “would spend an equal 
amount of time in white areas telling white 
workers how they MUST -respond to the plight 
of the Negro people, the entire level of the 
struggle would be lifted to heights beyond the 

' present conception of most believers in Negro- 
white unity. A consistently tenacious approach 
on the part of leadership to this problem, both 
theoretically and organizationally, will more 
thoroughly turn the attention of our entire Party 
to this important task. 

* 
“In developing the work in white communities 

for Negro rights, two main considerations must 

be given priority. The first of these is the task 


‘- of convincing white workers that the struggle. for 


Negro rights is their struggle. That they are doing 
no favors for the Negro people in this’ fight. ‘That 
there can be no democratic people’s coalition’ in the 
country without the Negro people. 

“The second consideration is that we must not 
underestimate the degree of sentiment among white . 
people. for Negro-white unity. Too many of our 
white comrades overestimate their own understand- 
ing of the problem of white chauvinism and under- . 
estimate the willingness of other. white workers and. 
intellectuals to learn about and participate in the 
struggle for Negro-white unity. Not to grasp. these 
two fundamentals weakens the entire struggle for 
a people’s coalition against imperialism, fascism 
and Wer. «<i. 

. It is true that the slogan of self-determ!- 
nation is not on the order of the day, and it is 
further true that it is not a slogan which applies 
directly to the Negro minority in New Jersey or 
the rest of the North. But can f be that these 


‘two. factors have influenced us.to neglect. the . 
our members on the fundamental . 


_, education... of . 


outstanding - Negro 


now organization secretary of the , 


basis for ce get nen at ‘the Negre question in ‘all 


its aspects? . 


i “The main point is that unless our Party mem- 


bership understands the whole Negro question,. 
grasps it as a national question and is familiar 
Eis seer teapng a Oy gett geen ress coma 
. to ‘raise: properly the political level of the Meare .. 


tly in jts advanced working cl cams, theory, and Bry. REORISSTUgge fe any part of the; countrys, ewig», 
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~ Harlem Facilities A Scandal: 
ial Neglect Hikes the Ratio. 


-By Abeiet W.: Berry 


The Negro death rate from tuberculosis in New York 
is seven times that of white persons from the same disease. 
Health department figures reveal that the Harlem TB death 


rate is 228 per 100,000 as comparedo— 


with 33 per 100,000 in Queens. The 
city-wide death rate, including Ne- 
groes, is just above 36 per 100,000. 

All of these figures meant little 
to the men, women and children 
lodged on the fourth floor of Har- 
lem Hospital, many of whom re- 
semble the emaciated survivors of 
concentration camps. One dream 
occupied their hours—to be. well 
enbugh to be discharged. But the 
conditions under which they sought 
to regain their health partially ex- 
plain the heavily weighted death 
rate. ; 

* 

ON THE DAY I visited the TB 
ward the 56 capacity had been 
stretched to about.116. TB patients 
overflowed their ward rooms and 
beds had to be placed in the hos- 
pital corridor leading to the ele- 
vator. Visitors to the ‘diabetics and 
patients with other non-infectious 
diseases had to clamber over and 
around the beds of tuberculars. In 
the TB ward, beds were placed in 
the aisles and on the sun porches, 
the only place for relaxation. Pa- 
tients had to do the clerical work 
on the ward, and the lone nurse, 
though che*rful enough, could not 
possibly care for her patients ade- 
quately. 

What happens to a conscientious 
nurse was demonstrated by the fact, 
that a former nurse occupied one 
of the rooms in the women’s TB 
ward. She had contracted the dis- 
ease in her zeal to cure her patients 
against odds that were too much 
for her own strength to overcome. 

* 

THE PRESSURE FOR BEDS is 
so great that many of the patients 
are discharged prematurely to make 
room for more advanced cases. But 
conditions are so bad in the hos- 
pitals that the patients, despite fu- 
ture dangers, are glad to go home. 
In fact, the question, “when do you 
go home?” was the main conver- 
Sation topic in the ward. 

State and city officialg know of 
this condition. They have known 
for a long time. Hospital Commis- 
sioner Edward M. Bernecker wrote 
Mayor O’Dwyer last fall: 

“The normal capacity of 670 beds 
(in Harlem Hospital) was gradu- 
ally increased by placing beds per- 
manently in solaria, aisles and 
squeezing them in between other 
beds until a capacity of 763 was 
achieved. Against this figure, we 
are running a daily census of be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,050. To accom- 
modate this steadily rising igad, 
additional beds are placed in corri- 
dors, porches and every possible 
Space is taken up with more and 
more. sick.” (Emphasis mine— 
A.W.B.) 


| * 

JUST FIVE WEEKS after re- 
' eeipt of that letter, on Dec. 6, 1947, 
Mayor O’Dwyer used the hospitals, 
and consequently the Harlem TB 
patients, as propaganda material 
for his 10-cent subway fare drive. 
But’ the 10-cent fare is here and the 
hospital patients—and those who 
should be patients—are in a worse 
fix. Moreover; the 10-cent subway 
fare will further increase the Har- 
lem Hospital census and the inci- 

dence of TB. 

Low income families and thosb 
on the relief roles show a higher 
TB rate than othérs. Last October 
the then Welfare Commissioner Ed- 
ward E. Rhatigan reported that 
families on relief could buy only 
7% percent of the food they needed. 
a a Commissioner Bernecker, 

the same time, reported that the 
majority of clinic TB patients could 
not afford proper diets due to the 
rise in prices. He anticipated a 
tise of several thousand . patients 


reflecting wide malnutrition in the 
population. O’Dwyer’s 10-cent fare, 
falling as harg as it does on those 
who cannot afford proper diets, 
will dip further into the diet money 
and increase the Hospital Commis- 
sioner’s TB estimates. 


* 


BUT WHAT HAPPENS. when the 
TB rate rises and there is an in- 
creased need for beds? The vic- 
tims walk the streets and ride the 
subways and go to movies spreading 
the disease. Dr. Bernecker esti- 
mates that there are at this moment 
30,000 active TB cases in our midst 
and that 10,000 of them—all in the 
infectious stage—are untreated and 
unhospitalized! | 

The wasted old man, whose cheek 
bones almost push through the skin 
on his face as he dozes in his aisle- 
bed in Harlem Hospital, knows little 
of a man named Dewey up in Al- 
bany, The 18-year-old girl with the 
large eyes expressing hope that she 
“will go home next Friday,” may 
know nothing of the well-fouted 
O’Dwyer-Quill-Dewey ‘package. But 
man and girl are victims. 

And the hundreds who trek fo the 
Clinic in W. 137 St. on the first floor 
of the hospital have been similarly 
victimized. The’ children playing 
hop-scotch and jumping rope on the 
sputum-sprayed sidewalk before the 
clinic doors are potential victims of 
the: deadly tuberculosis germ. The 
family of an out-patient tubercular, 
with no field’ worker to aid and ad- 
vise them, are future figures in the 
Health Department’s TB statistics. 
The subway rider may. have paid 
his 10-cent fare only to inhale a 
germ coughed up by one of the 
10,000 untreated victims of infec- 
tious TB, 

* 

GOV. DEWEY and the State 
Legislature are familiar with the 
Situation which caused 3,245 deaths 
in New York City in one year. They 
knew as much about it as did Mayor 
O’Dwyer. But Dewey and_ the 
legislature gave New York City—in 
what is said to have been a “deal” 
between the Governor and the 
Mayor—a 10-cent subway fare. For 
the victims of TB—pine boxes and 
platitudes. 

But consider the proportions of 
this act of omission. A person get- 
ting welfare assistance is cared for 
60 percent by the state. But that 
Same person, if he has to go to 
hospital, is 100 percent on the city. 
The state refused to grant 50. per- 
cent of the funds required to build 
New York City hospitals, although 
every other county upstate does re- 
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THE. MENS WARD (TUBERCULAR) at 
sions and medicines,. Netice the chairs placed 


THE TUBERCULAR WARD of Harlem, on the fourth floor. Bois 
are placed in the corridor because of over-crowding, 


see SEE se al 


THE AMBULANCE ENTRANCE to Harlem, just east of Lenox 
Ave. on 137 St. Tubercular patients pass here; little children wifh no 


other play space use the sidewalk for their games, 


Hariem H 
alongside 


‘against. 


- prediction, 


ceive such aid. 

The nutse at Harlent . aipsbet, 
walking the narrowed’ aisle éver_& 
littered floor, knows what she’s up 
She knows that new ‘hos- 
pitals are needed and she hopes 
that somehow the money will be 
found for her. charges -and those 


‘who should be her charges, ‘She 


knows that she has no clerical] help 
and admires the spirit of the pati- 
ent-volunteers, although she knows 
that the work they do adds to the 
time they must Spend there. 


* 

ON A HIGHER L&VEL Dr. Ber- 
necker knows more precisely. He 
Says that there are more than 7,600 
vacant jobs in the hospitals. That 
is why TB patients must sweep and 
move ward furniture and do the 
clerical work—and be -discharged 
before their alloted time has been 
spent. He knows. that beds for 
tuberculars must be raised from 
the present. 3,500 to 5,800; that 
$332,590,650—a “staggering” figure, 
he says—is heeded for new hospital 
buildings and for hiring the eddi- 
tional personnel to man the plant. 

Metropolitan Hospital on Welfare 
Island is more than 100 years old, 
having been built in -1839; City 
Hospital in the same location was 
built in 1861. Coney Island Hospital, 
Dr. Bernecker. says, is a “study in 
obsolescence and decay,” and Har=- 
lem and Bellevue urgently need “re- 
construction.” 

What Dr. Bernecker calls a “stag- 
gering” figure needed to_protect the 
lives of 7,000,000: New ‘Yorkers adds 
up to a hundredth part of the money 
our government has spent since V-J 
Day on military suvplies to the gov- 
érnments -of. Chiang Kai-shek, 
Turkey and Monarchist Greece. 
Yet the U. S. Government spends 
nothing on a health program for 
New York City, outside of the vet- 
erans’ work. * 


A SIMPLE LAW authorizing 50 


percent state aid to New York City 
hospitals aould- mean- the ‘difference 


“of thousands of: lives yearly. There 
‘fis also need to amend the Social 


Welfare Law-to permit state welfare 


‘ assistance to hospital — need- 


ing it. 

A “save-America plan” on the 
same scale as the Marshall Plan 
would build 69 first class hospitals 
in New York and a proportionate 
number in every other state in the 
Union. 

Fiscal experts agree that state 
and national governments remain 
the only sources of capital funds 
with which to build city hospitals. 

Not one ward—not even a hcs- 
pital bed—can be bought by the 
city as a result of the 10-cent fare. 

As this is being read, somewhere 
a Health Department clerk is run- 
ning over figures on an adding ma- 
chine, The number is well past 
1,500, much closer to 2,000. Each 
figure posted represents a death by 
TB. If the figures run true. to 
1,600 of them will be 
Negroes. And most of them will te 
due to official negligence and public, 
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SEs matettiees |Report MacArthur 


TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION ONLY WEAPON WE NGED! 


WILL BE OUR WEAPON! STATES REPUBLICAV | | . 
eee es | Plan to Rebuild — 


NORTH SHENSI (Telepress). — An organization © 
closely resembling the former Japanese War Ministry | 
and charged with the task of reorganizing a Japanese 
army in the guise of a police force has been established 
by Gen. MacArthur’s Tokyo staff, according to a New 
China News Agency report from Shantung Province. . 

Details of this new organization, which goes under 
the code name of “ZF,” have been revealed by an expert 
on Japanese affairs who recently arrived in Shantung 
Province. His name is withheld for security reason. 

Japanese recruited to the police at present are taken 
for a five-year period, during which they undergo train- 
ing in battalions numbering 700 to 900 men. It is planned 
to train 300 battalions by the end of 1949. Later Mac- 
Arthur’s staff plans to form mixed brigades from these 
forces, with each brigade comprising one American and 
five Japanese battalions, and with special American 
auxiliary units for such branches as artillery and armored 
forces. 

* “ZF,” according to this source, is also launching a 
three-year program for the reconstruction of army and 
air force bases in Japan, the construction of air fields for 
heavy bombers, large army stores, buildings for military 
staffs and strategic roads. Some Japanese engineers are 


, said to have refused to take part in this program and 
a strikes have been called at a number of places. | 


to Be Nominated at Shibe Park 


> 
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~ Group Represents 30,000 


CHESTER.—The New Party drive in this area was spurred onward ae week 
with the announcement that representatives of close to 30,000 unionists have formed the 


Delaware County Labor-for-Wallace Commit tee. 

The new group was immediately ¢— SARA soe REN a 
hailed by Third Party workers as|* Ca Ee Oe aie SE ees 
one of the State’s broadest labor | ggsamemm: % 


coasxtions yet to throw its: support 
to Henry Wallace. 


ae * 
PARTICIPATING in the organ- 


izing meeting were officials andi 
rank and file leaders of eight CIO}: : 


F PENNSYEVANIEA NEWS 


locals in-and around Chester, seat |); 


of the Pew family’s Sun Oil and aie 


a Republican stronghold for years. 


Plans were made, according wo 
the Delaware County Wallace Com-: 


mittee, to form New Party organi- | gash 
zations within those unions whose |i: f 7. 
leaders have not endorsed or op- |g 


pose Wallace’s candidacy. 


Ed Sakers of Local 234, CIO Oil 
Workers, was elected secretary of 


the committee and Bob Ganter of |: 


the National Maritime Union was 
elected treasurer. 

The committee is planning to 
inaugurate a mass registration 
campaign in this area, concen-~ 
trating on those wards which 
were carried by Franklin OD. 
Roosevelt in 1944. Beside work- 


ing on the establishment of com- 
mittees in those unions which 


are ofMicially opposed or non- 
committal on Wallace, the labor 
group is planning to sell thou- 
sands of $1-for-Democracy books; 
isssued as a means of gathering 
funds by the -National Wallace-— 
for-President Committee: 


* 
A MASS PICKET line in support 


\Curran Man Canned 
By NMU'ers for 
‘Back-Door Shipping 


PHILADELPHIA. — Exposure of financial irregulari- 


fac |ties and “back door shipping” in the Port of Philadelphia 
“  ~  ¥\has resulted in the firing and resignation of leading sup- 


Port Agent Robert Crawford, a 


. - . --4\leader. of Curran’s “rank and file 


caucus,” resigned after one of his 


jee |paid appointees was accused of 
ek _.jembezzling $689. of NMU funds. 


Another ‘“caucuseer,” former dis- 


3 patcher Zimbrano, was fired by the 


membership of the port after it was 


= \|discovered he had furnished men 


to the shipping companies without 


22 1)making them. wait their turn under 


weiithe rotary shipping system used in 


= i od the union hiring hall. 


Senior Patrolman John Donohue 


{| was appointed by the NMU’s na- 


“\\tional office to replace Crawford, 


aes while 
-4lelected dispatcher by the member- 


“Jet Fighters Refuel: 


v ony ng ba vil. 
on training flight, several of the 
16 F-80 Shooting Star jet planes are shown refueling at Dow Field, 
Bangor, Me., before taking off for Laborador and the overseas hop. The 
planes are scheduled to touch Greenland, Iceland and England en 
route to Furstenfeldbruck, Germany. 


waicAgan “oO Germany 


Harrison and Walker  brickyard 
here was also organized. 
This latest development is sig- 


Inificant because a labor candidate, 


Francis Bradley of Westinghouse 
CIO Electrical Local 107 is running 
for Congress on the si papi tal BAG | 
ticket in this area. 

Those unions represented are: 
Steelworkers (Baldwin Local 2295 
and Baldwin Southwark - Local), 


'|Electrical Workers Local 107 (West- 


inghouse), Brick and Stone Work- 


cf striking brick workers at the 


ers, Food and Tobacco Workers and 


‘Miners Fighting Labor's 
Battle on T-H Act/—Hudson 


-PITTSBURGH.—The action of the steel trusts in forc- 
ing a struggle upon the miners is‘a challenge to every trade 
union, Roy Hudson, Chairman of the Communist Party of 


Western Pennsylvania, 
last week. 

Once again, Hudson said, the 
miners are fighting in behalf of 
the labor movement. He called 
for a united front to defeat the 
attempt by the steel trusts to 
compel all labor to surrender to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


*. 


HUDSON’S appeal for labor to 
cooperate in the miners struggle 
came as the government fought to 
break the strike of the captive min- 
ers by injunction. 

The captive mines—those owned 
by the steel trust—refused to sign 
the same contract that the United 
Mine Workers had negotiated with 
the rest of the coal industry on the 
pretext that the contract violated 
ta> Taft-Hartley Act. 

Hudson deciared, ‘““Ihe trusts 
aim te take away all concessions 
won by the United Mine Workers 
and other-unions by forcing upon 
the miners the slave Taft-Hartley 
Act, Injunction and fines will 
not prevent the miners from 
fighting for their rights. The Steel 
Trusts hope that by forcing the 


*- 


-& *3 q 


‘company actually 


F: 


month period. 


declared ©—— 


Westinghouse 
Men Fight for 
Pension Plan 


ESSINGTON—After winning an 
eight per cent wage increase West- 
inghouse workers still are without 
an adequate pension plan. 


CIO. Electrical Workers negotia- 
tors had originally rejected the com- 
pany’s earlier 6 percent increase of- 
fer with the pension plan. The 
plan was characterized by union of- 
ficials as a nebulous affair, in which 
all that was known was the em- 
ployees would have to share in its 
cost but not in its <cmuneun cme 


* 

THE ‘COMPANY has declared it 
would discuss the plan with the 
union but that it would not negoti- 
ate it. Unionists stated that the 
had hoped to 
have the UE sell the plan to the 
membership. 

During the four months of ne- 
gotiations that preceded the union’s 


-|wage victory, the union emphasized 


that a genuine old-age -security 
plan. was just as important to the 
workers as wages and working con- 
ditions. 

The company finally agreed to 
discuss the pension question with 
the union within the next six 


junctions invoked. | 
- ‘He called for a united struggle 
of CIO and APL rank and file work- 
ers with the miners union to de- 
the 


law and pre;|for a blouse and in another the 
vent its ¢ orcement on the miners. may be paid 20 cents. 


the National Maritime Union. 
| ae | 
PLANS are already set to organ- 
ize committees in Ford, Viscose and 
General Steel Casting plants near 


“Blackie” Killingback was 
ship. 

A probe of the finances of the 
port was initiated when. the NMU 
national office sent William Mc- 
Carthy, director, here after it had 


areceived sufficient evidence war- 


ranting such an investigation. 

With the help of a five-man com- 
mittee elected by the membership, 
McCarthy found not only financial 
irregularities which Crawford had 
done nothing about but of “back- 


here. 


jdoor shipping” by Zimbrano. 


” 


ite: porters of President Joseph Curran© 
Ham >of the National Maritime Union. 


The Philadelphia ‘membership 
voted 53-14 to accept McCarthy’s 
report finding Crawford guilty of 
incompetence and Zimbrano guilty 
of sabotaging the hiring hall. 

Zimbrano was fired and Crawford . 
resigned immediately because of ill 
health. He stated he had “not been 
feeling myself for the past four 
months” and would “take a rest 
and get to my old self again.” 

The man who ran away with the 
union money is Norman Williams. 
He had been appointed by Craw- 
ford: and was not bonded although 
he handled thousands of dollars in 
membership dues. Williams was 
found soon after and arrested. He 
is now out of jail en $1,500 bail. 


AYD Picnic Climaxed 


By Wallace Rally 


PHILADLEPHIA—More than 150 
Negro and white youth turned out 
for the annual American Youth for 
Democracy July .4th “Picnic at 
Nature Friends Camp. 

The affair’ was climaxed by a 


‘short Wallace-for-president rally in 


which scores of young people pledged 
to work for the New Party candi- 
date’s election. — : 


ILG Leaders Wink As 


Workers Face Slump 


By Arthur Noyes 


And Piece-Rate War 


PHILADELPHIA.—Workers in the ladies garment industry in Philadelphia are 
waging a two-front battle against the oncoming economic slump. On one hand they are 
fighting the chronic unemployment which has plagued the trade since the end of the war. 


On the other they are fighting the| - 
murderous wage-cutting competi- 
tion the union aids and abets in 
shops throughout the. city. 

During the past year thousands 
of women’s wear workers were job- 
less from éwo to three months, 
while those wHO did have jobs put 
in three or four days a week. 


the industry in the spring is over 
with the coming of the summer 
busy season, but thousands have 
not yet returned to their shops. 

Those who. are’ managing to 
find work are confronted with an 
ancient price-setting system which 
for decades has robbed the piece 
workers in the trade. And as 
usual they are finding that lead- 
ers of their union, the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers, 
are too busy fighting Commu- 
nists and lavishly entertaining 
employers at Unity. House, the 
union’s summer resort, to do 
‘much about the working condi- 
tions of its members. 


HERE IS the price-setting system’ 


which is forcing union workers in 
the industry“to cut each other’s 
wages: 

Ladies’ garment kericens are paid 
according to the amotint of work 
they produce, They receive a cer- 
tain rate ‘for each part. on the gar- 
ment they make. Within each shop, 


a commiitee elected by the work- 


ers, negotiates with the employer 
the price to be paid for various 
parts. 


_| These: prices vary from shop to 


shop. Where committees are mili- 
tant and aggressive, the prices are 
higher. In others they are lower. 
(Thus in one shop workers may be 
paid 15 cents for a dozen shoulders. 


# 


The worst of the crisis which hit: 


\e— 


Dubinsky Men Split 


Workers on Zion Aid 

PHILADELPHIA—Here is an 
example of how the lead¢:ship of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers ignores the membership 
in making important decisions, 
especially those relating to fin- 
ances: 

Two weeks ago a mecting of 
Cotton Local 15 ‘was called at 
which a discussion was to be held 
in reference to a proposed special 
membership tax for aid to Pales- 
tine. 


Few members turned out and 
the chairman adjourned the meet- 
ing without conducting any busi- 
mess. The Dress Joint Board de- 

cided on its own to tax the mem- 

bership in this way. “All Jewish 
workers are to pay $10, while gen- 
tile workers may pay what they 
please. The decision was made 
' without asking the members. And 
many workers complain that the 
difference in. the amount of con- 
‘tributions required creates an arti- 
fical split between Jewish and 
n-Jewish workers. 

That’s the way David Dubin- 
sky’s henchmen run their union. 
oe ale 

These prices, however, vary for 
parts which are the same through- 
out the industry, and which have 
remained the same for many. years 
despite style changes. 

Workers complain that the’ 
lower prices paid in one shop for 
a specific piece of work drives 
down the price paid in another. 
They complain that the failure of 

the union te standardize rates 


forcing their wages 


% 


‘iowa 


G4 e% iy OF 


er Oe eee 


AT THE TIME progressiives were 
were in the leadership of the 
ILGWU, eight to 10 years ago, they 
had compiled a lis: of prices for 
piece work as paid throughout the 
industry, They were preparing to 
Wage a campaign to bring the lower 
paid shops up to the level of the 
others. They were driven out, how- 
ever, by the vicious red-baiting So- 
cial-Democratic supporters of David 
Dubinsky and since then NOTHING 
has been done about the problem. 

During the wartime boom union 
officials were especially lax. At 

that time the employers were . 
crying. for more workers and 
standard stitch rates could easily 

have been established. But 

nothing was done. 
* 

PAID UNION officials have at- 
tempted to mobilize the various 
shop cemmittees to bring the prices 
together.. During the past year only 


‘two or three membership meetings 


were called, although’ the constitu- 
tion requires at least one meeting @ 
month. Turnout is poor at these 
infrequent meetings. Workers say 
they have no reason to come, since 
the union does not take up any 
problem affecting the membership. 
All they hear, they say, are pro- 
posals to change the sysiem of 


‘dues collection or levy new taxes on 


members, Minutes of previous meet- 
ona joint board meetings, direc- 
tors meetings, etc., take up most of 
the time, And the members sit in 
boredom. 
A worker relates that at one 
meeting a shop chairman attempted 
to bring up a question dealing with 
ooeennsioge, to cmplerars Gn prstass 
Fan iain aah The chairman 

ting said, “That’s a shop 


| problem, 1 It can’t be discussed here.” 


‘PENNSYLVANIA NEWS 1 


Big Busin 


oe oe a 


Opens New Blitz 


For Tax 


‘There is mounting evidence that history will look balck | 
at our atomic age as the Century of the Common Man, the} 
Century. of Socialism. But the Philadelphia Chamber of 


youge 


Gommerce, as you might expect ,©-— 


clings to the approach that noth-; 
ing in the world is certain but! 
death and taxes. 

Having disposed of death, or so 
they think, through the Draft, the 
Marshall Plan, and the 21 billions 
for war preparations this year, the 
Chamber is now taking up taxes in 
@ serious way. 


_ The Philadelphia Chamber has 
launched a serious campaign for 
a “UNITED FRONT AMONG 
BUSINESS FOR TAX REDUC- 
TION.” And if you don’t think 
this is top news for the Chamber, 
see the -Chamber of .Commerce 
News, their local tabloid. Also 
their brochure—“State Tax Re- 
form—Urgent! 

The Chambér program is a 
very simple one: “Corporations 
taxes must come down.” 
Peers ae 
BUT, as our scientifically-minded 
readers know, what goes down 
must go up. So along with lower 
taxes for the wealthiest one per. 
cent of the state, the Chamber is 
behind & program to raise taxes for 
the 99 per cent who have the least 
money. | 


> 


, * 
_, THAT MEANS YOU. Maybe you 
thought the Chamber of Commerce 
crowd was only nicking you for 
their war program and enormous 
profits through high prices and 
low wages. | 
Or maybe you think there isn’t 
much you can do to stop their 
multi-million tax grab? But the 
wery fact that the Chamber finds 
it mecessary to stage on a full- 
Medged me se for their “tax- 


reduction” slam chews how fear-| 
ieee a oe. reine ee ae 


people. | 
fae 


i 
' | 
/ 


TRUE, the Chamber “has the} og 


jump. It is already organizing its 
forces. Their tabloid reports 
“Pwenty major business organiza- 


tions were the guests of the Cham-| 


|ber of Commerce at a. luncheon. 
Fifteen thousand copies of ‘their 
booklet are being disti srs 
4 * pil a oP 

THEIR GOAL is to siens-welle?: 
tax reductions for the corporations 
through the next state legislature, 
and make up the needed funds by 
a sales tax, increased gas taxes, 
and other painful additions to the 
average person’s already suffering 
budget. . 

This paper has for years been 
pointing out the need for a people’s 
tax program in Pennsylvania, and 
for a people’s movement to back. it 
up. Furthermore, our readers know 
that, the Chamber’ s “tax- reduction” | 
program is nothing new. | 


‘We warned some years ago that/. 


this tax steal was. being planned. 
And we have been warning our} 
readers about it ever since. 
What is new now is that the 
plan which the Chamber has 
been preparing carefully for some 
years is now entering its final, 
action stage. So the people have 
no time to lose in organizing to 
save themselves from another 
huge gouge. The unions, the mass 
oganizations and civic groups can, 
if they take their money problems 
as seriously as the Chamber agen 
stop the new steal. 
(First of a series) 


PENNA. COMMUNISTS 


Q MEET THIS 


WEEK 


_ sPHILADELPHIA.—The Communist Party of Mister 
Pennsylvania and Delaware will meet for three days here 


next week to evaluate its work in the past period and map | 


its. expansion and growth for theo— 


_ Party’s _National Convention next 


St 


Visit the 
New 
PROGRESSIVE 
BOOKSHOP 
269 So. 11th St. - KI5-9839 
.©@ Marxist Classics © 
® Novels 
® Children’s Books 
Records — | 
Art & Sciences 
Prints 
Mail orders filled at no 


———_ 


The convention, first’ since a 
special district conclave held in 
1946, will meet in the Chris J. Perry 
Elks Hall, Broad and Master Sts., 
Friday night July 16, 17 and.18. | 

Delegates from 22 cities in East- 
ern Pennsylvania will attend. 

The Communists will elect a new 


districtwide leadership including a 


new district committee. 
Principal points to be discussed 
are: development of an ideological 


| campaign and program of education 


within the party; strengthening of 


the working class composition _of 
the Party; Negro work; youth and 


veterans problems, and concentra- 
tion. 


% 
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: Members of the Jewish People’s Fraternal Order relax after a heavy session of doorbell ringing to 
collect contributions for ambulances to be sent to the Red Mogen David (Red Cross) of Israel. The first 


of the five ambulances. the JPFO is planning to buy is shown here. Each ambulance costs $2,500. The 


J PFO. fund raisers collected more than $1,500 while eee the city on July 4. 


== CITY HALL CROOKS © 


By. Walter Lerner 


BELONG IN PRISON 


PHILADELPHIA.—The City Hall thefts that are being suchen grow so from 
day to day that the reports of the latest millions stolen are already out-dated by the time 


they get into print. Similarly, the number of people involved mount from day to day, 


publican scandal involving thefts 
through the sale of Building and 
Loan assets. | 

The material this paper has 
gathered on the various civic crimes 
now weighs some three pounds. It 
occupies a space one foot square 
on our desk. But— 

The file on what the people are 
doing about it is practically bare. 
It contains a statement from the 
Communist Party, another from 
the Progressive Party, and very lit- 
tle else. 

The development of the numer- 
ous investigations now under way 
confirm the validity of the Com- 
munist Party position that only 

@ people’s committee, not tied to 
either major political machine, 
will be able to clear up the mess. 

There is no doubt that the vast 
majority of the people agree with 
his view. They have no illusions 

that investigations being con- 
ducted: by GOP leaders, nor at- 
tempts by the Democrats to horn 
in on the investigating free-for- 
all, through the check of City 
Hall income tax payments will rid 
| the city of its blight. 
+ ¢ 

HOW THEN, account for the slow- 
ness in which the people are ‘or- 
ganizing their own, independent 
movement to clean up the city? 
Here are some facts. 

1—We FIND an underestimation 
of the character of the City Hall 
scandal. This is aided and abetted 
by the local press and the investi- 
gating committees, MANY PEO- 
PLE have become callous to City 


In addition, there is the state Re-© 


;open to the entire membership. Sat- 


extra cost 


‘Pete Seeger, Paul Bain and Laura 


| 
Ss 
: 
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Dr. J. Z. Stambler 


‘9 Se. Sth Street Telephone 

Phila, ¢ Fa. LO. 38-6819 

Official IWO Optometrist & Optician 
A Complete Eye Service 
Sern the Phila. Ares 


AM CEC TT 1S? ‘esses: 


as 


Ifyou MUST buy antiques | 


Archie Coleman 
007 M._7th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Duncan wiil entertain delegates and 
=/a8 well as the party membership. 


‘ SHUBNSHBUS NSN SNS eKeHeNeNerenenes 


. |Hall corruption ause it has gone 
Friday night’s session will be ee Cae 8 8 


on for 50‘years. 
| - | 
urday night, a hootenany featuring) oypeERS are influenced by the 
vestigations ‘which stress the inef- 
ficiency” of City Hall, the drones, 
| : or _|the need for, reforming the gov- 
Leg islator Wants Pq,|crnmental apparatus through state 

| | jaction, and so on. 

To Use Whipping Post nm 
HARRISBURG—A Philadelphia} OTHERS LOOK on the scandal 
member of the State Legislature} as part of the whole corrupt “graft” 
has set up a trial balloon about in-|and spoils system of party-machine 
stituting a whipping post in Penn- government. 


He has permitted stories to “leak” 


* 
ALL THESE points of view have 
validity. But what is the outstand- 
ling fact which is not stressed? 
al ‘We are dealing not with graft, 
| Or corruption-as- usual, but with 
outright thefts amounting to mil- 
-| lions, involving .the highest of- 


i has 
with which the people are organ-| 


general tenor of many of the in-| 


with’ the Mayor’s Department itself under scrutiny. 


not only city officials, but bank- 
ing executives may be involved in 
a criminal way, and are in fact 
involved in a moral way. 


* 
IN OTHER WORDS, we are deal- 
ing with crime, crime under the law, 
crime under even the capitalist con- 
ception of the word. Not just graft, 
not just:corruption, not just scandal, 
but crime. 
To take an analogy. Most people 
know that Wall Street is a crooked 
outfit, and that in one way or the 
other, banks rob people. . 
But that is not yet a jail offense, 
as the whole exploitation of man by 
man will be under a socialist forn 
of govérnment. It is “free enter- 
prise.” 
* | 

BUT WHEN a bank president or 
cashier runs off with the bank’s 
funds, that’s a crime in the capital- 
ist code. This is the type of crime 
that Philadelphia is uncovering. 
Pure unadulterated thievery for 
which many of the highest GOP 
leaders should go to jail, and can 
be put in jail under existing laws. 
But they won’t go to jail, as far 
as the big shots go, unless the peo- 
ple realize they have their big 
chance to get the crooks in City 
Hall where they belong, and that 
they have the power to do the job. 

How*can anyone talk seriously 
of “reforming” the laws, “reform- 
ing” and making more “efficient” 
the local government until the 
criminals now in office are behind | 
bars? With all their accomplices, 
in Democratic as well as GOP 
ranks, 

There is second fact we think 
a bearing on the slowness 


izing to jail the criminals. And this 
is a feeling of helplessness —a4 
‘what-can-you-do” attitude. It arises 
because the criminals are in fact 
such big shots, and have such 
enormous power, | 

* * 

BUT THE PEOPLE just wit- 
nessed in the defeat of the Mundt- 
Nixon bill how they can over- 
come the most powerful forces in 
the country. Similarly, in the 
recent winning of wage increases, 
small as they are, the workers 
gave a set-back to the plans an- 
nounced this spring by the power- 

- ful steel bosses that wages would 
not be raised. 

Coming closcr to home, in civic 
affairs. New. York City 


| ment—a powerful, 


mie Walker, some years ago. Wal- 
ker was forced to resign, and a re- 
form government took over. And 
that only came afier years of Tam- 
many Hall corruption. 


* 


EVEN in Wall Street itself, cer- 
tain crimes, bank thefts similar to 
those being uncovcréd in our city, 
have sent the big shots to jail. We 
will cite only one example: 

Richard Whitney. This criminal 
went to jail for thievery despite 
the fact that he was a past presi- 
dent of the Stock Exchange, a 
brother of a Morgan partner, and 
connected with the highest banking 


and social circles in the land. . 
True, Whitney’s crime was in 
robbing his fellowcrooks, his fellow- 
bankers, not the people, who are 
the victims in our city. 
Still, the evidence shows that 
even the biggest shots can be put in 
jail. And as the people learn that 
such ‘reforms’ are not enough, 
more and more will call for a radi- 
cal change to throw all the bankers 
out, lock stock and barrel, and put. 
the people themselves iito power. 
But such peoples’ movements 
for a basic social change do not 
start from scratch. New York 
City has a powerful people’s move- 
independent 
American Labor Party, because 
the people there and above all, 
the labor unions, realized years 
ago that they could not rely eith- 
er on Tammany Hall Democrats, 
or Dewey-Hoover Republicans. 


* 


THE CITY HALL thefts offer the - 
people of this city an opportunity 
such as New York folk had, and 
used, at the time of Mayor Walker, 
to organize their own independent 
people’s committee. First order of 
business is—Jail the Crooks! Get 
the Bankers Out of City Hall! 


‘Art With an Idea’ 
New Bookshop Show 


PHILADELPHIA—The newest 
work of a group of young, progress- 
ive Philadelphia artists is now on 
exhibition in at the Progressive 
Bookshop, 269 S. llth St. 

The artists, have entitled their 
exhibit, “Art With An Idea.” 

Of special interest are a scratche 
board entitled “GE Strike” and § 


| scandal, involvirg the thay 


Or 4 caer 


lithograph dulled “Industry.” 
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By Norman Anderson 


PHILADELPHIA.—The eyes of a world hungry for peace and security will be 


focused on a rostrum in Shibe Park next Saturday night, July 24. : 

On that rostrum Henry Wallace and Glen Taylor will formally accept the New 
» Party’ s nominations for president and vice-president of the United States and the man- 
date of a large section of the American peop le to smash back Wall Street’s attempt to 


NEW RECRUITS SWELL 
YOUTH-FOR-WALLACE RANKS 


PHILADELPHIA.—If the fighting.spirit shown by the 
young people of the Fourth Congressional District is any 
kind of example then Magistrate Joseph Rainey has a good |° 


chance of taking his seat in Con-® 


gress next. year. 
More than 100 
fied police intimidation there last 
-week and showed their determina- 
tion to support the New Party and 
the city’s only Negro Congressional 
candidate. 
* 

ONE OF the several youth-for- 
Wallace groups in the Fourth Dis- 
trict had planned a block party on 

thé 1700 block north Judson st. to 
climax the intensive membership 
drive they had conducted the pre- 
vious week. 

Eights to 10 ‘days before the 
party was scheduled on July 2, 
they had complied with all reg- 
ulations by securing the required 
number of signatures of residents 

_on the street giving permission 
to hold the outdoor affair. — 

They had secured the necessary 
police permits and received a ver- 

- bal OK for the Party. The writ- 
ten permit would come in the 
’ mail, the local police said. 
* 


HOWEVER, on July 1, the Wal-| 


lace group received a letter from 
Superintendent of Police Howard 
P. Sutton, denying them permission 
to hold the parties because the 
neighbors had objected. 


— ~ . es 


young people de-| 


A representafive . of Youth-for- 
Wallace called Sutton for an ex- 
planation and he said that some- 
one had circulated a counter-peti- 
tion, on which those who had pre- 
viously given their approval indi- 
cated they had changed their minds 
by signing. 

The youth group could give only 
one explanation for the sudden 
reversal. Only some of the resi- 
dents had agreed. Only. the po- 
‘lice had the names of those who 
had signed. And it could only be 
they who pete the rapid. 
about-face. 


,Determined to show their support 
for the New Party and their Con- 
gressman-to-be, Magistrate Rainey, 
the youth-for-Wallaee group toured 
the entire neighborhood with sound 
trucks and announced that the 
party would be held in the head- 
quarters of the Fourth Congres- 
Sional District at 1622 Columbia 
ave. 

And this is the result: 

More than 100. young people 
turned out on less than one day’s 
notice and jammed the head- 
quarters to the bursting point. The 
enthusiasm was so great that 39 
young people joined Youth-for- 


| 


Wallace that night on the spot. 


Vets, Youth, Negroes, Find 
Job Hunting Tougher 


By Leonard Arnold 


PHILADELPHIA.—Do YOU ibe | a job? If you don’t 
you have plenty of company. The fact that unemployment 
among Negroes and youth is steadily increasing was con- 


firmed. by. The Worker in an in-© 


formal. survey conducted at a US. 
Employment Service office located 
at Broad St. and Susquehanna Ave. 

The situation has not reached 
“any crisis level, but observers are 
‘@larmed at the difficulty young 
.people are experiencing in finding 
work. 

Several hundred people’ were 
lined up waiting to be interviewed 
when. we arrived. The office was 
quiet but a tenseness seemed to be 
everywhere. 

Three young men stood together 
looking at the posters on the wall. 

We walked over and asked them: 

“Are you men veterans?” 

“Yeah.” | 
- “Have you been ‘working since 
your discharge?” 

“No. ? 

“What kind of work can you 
do?” 

One man replied, “I’m an elec- 
trician. The other guys are ma- 
chinists. What do you. want to 
know for?” 

| “What jobs have you oven of- 
fered?” 

“All they offered us were con- 
struction laborer jobs. We didn’t 
even wait to find out what it paid. 

. Yeah, we're still on the 52-20.” 
With that they walked away. 

The lines moved ‘forward slowly. 
More people came in to fill them 
up. Everyone was quiet and tense. 
A man looked blankly at the bul- 


Price Peak 
_ Retail prices of goods and services 
purchased. by moderate income 
groups in large cities rose,to a new 


a 


letin board. } 

“Hey, bud,” he yelled, “what. are 
these things for?” “They're. just 
notices. for examinations.’ , 

‘What kind of work do you du,” 
we asked him. 

‘“Coopersmith.” 

“Any chance for a job here?” 

“Who knows?” he shrugged. 

“How long have you been out of 
work?” 

“What the hell are you, a cop?” 


He walked away. 

The room was drab and quiet. 
The tenseness continued. 

People of all ages came walking 
quickly through the doors while 
others were slowly walking out. The 
lines were smaller. 


drive this country into war. 


Urlike. the old party conclaves, 
the rulers of America, the bankers 
and their lacKeys, the professional 
politicians, will not be présent. 


On hand will be the nation’s real 
notables: steel workers and miners; 
farmers and housewives; working 
youth and studenis. 


Thirty-three thousand: of them 
are expected to pour in mary spe- 
cial tains from 10 East Coast cities 
to jam the outdoor arena. 


‘The Shibe Park rally, expected 
to be an historic moment in the 
political history of the United 
States, will be the greatest spec- 
tacle of its kind America has seen 
Since another Third Party, the Re- 
publican Party, was founded here 
in 1856. Like that party, the New 
People’s Party, will bring about a 
realignment of forces in this coun- 
tery to meet the needs of a nation 
and world eager to build for peace 
and halt the headlong drive to- 
ward atomic warfare plotted by 
big business and its cehorts.. 


The nomination ceremonies will 
climax. the New Party’s two day 
convention, which will hammer out 
a people’s platform in Phila’s Con- 
vention Hall. 


Twenty-thousand of the Shibe 
Park seats will be filled by Phila- 
delphians, with the rest going to 
Wallace supporters from 10) cities 
stretching from Boston to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A contingent of 5,000 New York- 
ers will come to Philadelphia the 
night of the rally on a special train 
Among them will be staze, screen 
and radio stars who will perform 
for the assemblage, 


Paul Robeson, Magistrate . Joseph 
Rainey, Progressive Party candidate 
for Congress' in  Philadelphia’s 
Fourth District will be there as 
will New Party leaders from every 
state in the union. 


. 


The New Party has pointed out 
the significance of. holding 
rally in a large, outdoor stadium. 
“Unlike the old parties; our deci- 
sions and speeches are made in 
the open, not in the smoke-filled 
hotel rooms. We are a people’s party 
and are eager to have the Ameri- 
can people, publicly witness what 
we do and how we do it.” 


For those unable to get into the 
park, television and radio networks 
will carry the major speeches of 
the nomination proceedings and 
permit many millions more to s2e 
and hear the New Party embark on 
the people’s road to Peace and se? 
curity. 


* * 


Labor Cost Cut | 

The labor cost of producing a 
barrel of crude oil, relative to the 
Sale price, has' been cut almost in 
half in the past two years, yet an 


the | 
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The Worker 


. Pennsylvania Edition, The Worker, Room 710, 250 S. Broad St. 
Editor, Philip Bart. Managing Editor, Walter Lowenfels. 


An Open 
On Race 


Sutton: 


crime. 


to bring the bombers to justice. 


mood.to accept such rot. 
race haters behind bars. 
on a Negro alone. 
flying glass. 
as well as Negro residents. 

Negro or white, is safe or free as 


Negro or white, is the victim of 
cause of his color. 


white supremacists have dared to 


is being hinted. 


additional rise in crude oil prices, 


Letter 
Hate 


-To Mayor Bernard Samuel and Police Superintendent Howard 


There is very little nadie about the criminals who bombed 
the home of Thomas Davis, 855 N. 
Unless they are brought to justice quickly, there will be very little 

mystery about why the police have shown so little interest in the 


5th St., on the night of June 30. 


His appeals to the police for protection before the bombing were 
ignored. Now that a crime has been committed, are the police going 
to ignore it because Thomas Davis is a Negro? 

This paper voices the sentiments. of all decent Philadelphians of 
all races and’ creeds in demanding that you take immediate steps 


Police were reported in the press as saying the bombing was the 
work of a “crank.” The decent citizens of the community are in no 
They will judge you not by what you say 
about racial relations in Philadelphia, but by how quickly you put the 


THE ATTACK on Mr. Davis’ apartment house, was not an attack 
White residents in the street were injured by 
Only a miracle averted serious injury or death to white 


But more important is the fact that no resident of this city, 


long as any resident of this city, 
cowardly, would-be murderers be- 


PHILADELPHIANS have not forgotten the subversive role played 
by the Mayor and the police in aiding and abetting Philadelphia's 
white-supremacy “‘transit strike in the midst of the, war. | 

The bombing of a Negro’s home is the most deadly attack the 


stage since then, 


| Being the killers to justice NOW! 
The Pennsylvania Worker, 
Walter Lowentfels, Mana?zing Editor. 


By Walter Lowenfels 
PHILADELPHIA—The bombing 

of Thomas Davis’ home at 855 N. 

5th St. was being “celebrated” a 


block away at the very moment of 
the explosion on the night of June 
30. 
This, Davis told us last week, he 
learned from a younster, who re- 
ported that white resident at Lawr- 
ence and Lascow Street knew that 
his house had been bombed, as soon 
as they heard the noise. 

“That’s right,” they were re-_ 
ported as saying. “Blow him up. 


peak. in May—170.5 percent of the 
_ 1935-39 average... 


oe 


He’s got no business there.” 


etl tas Davis emphasized that these re- 


" ASK PROBE 

The NAACP has demanded a 
thorough investigation by the 
Mayor and the police of the 
bombing of Thomas Davis’ home, 
Magistrate Joseph Rainey, NAACP 
president announced last week. 
Police were also asked to furnish 
protection fer Davis now. 


rh. J 


aa 


marks were made by people not hard 
to trace before they had yisited the 
scene, and before it was ever known 
that the explosion had been caused 
by a bomb, 

The bombing of Davis’ apartment 


‘scivene cis ean Cimanamieama ing 


~ \t Negroes in the block, shattered win- 


dows and caused several minor in- 
juries in the neighborhood. Before 
the bombing, Davis had been threat- 
ened for months by white suprem- 
acists. 

Other remarks reported by Davis 
to have been made by certain white 


do a good job. They will have to 
do a better job the next time.” 
The Worker last week reported 
that one ef threats before the 
bombing had come from a man 
who identified himself as a di- 
vision political leader. 


* 
) DESPIZE TBESE, and many oth-| 


ait ——— 


Bigots Screamed at Negro: ‘Blow Him Up!’ 


er clues, no one has been arrested. 

“To date,” Davis declared, noth- 
ing has been done by the police.” 
Davis also revealed that his de< 
mands’ for police protection befora 
the bombing had not only béen ig- 


people in the aréa were “They didn’t 


nored, but police Officials had used 
abusive language to nim. 
Davis also told The Worker that 


he had learned that a plot ‘to have 
the property bought from under his 
nose before he moved in last fall! 
fell through: “A Jewish mah who 
owns a tearby lunchroom refused 
a thousand dollar bonus to have 


the property bought in his name? 
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Report MacArthur 
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Fs vi “ , | 
Perey etineteinas ‘Sib, ou ucgeee 
WILL BE OUR WEAPON’? rath hl wngy etsh blag: Lang gi 
“SAYS DEMOCRATIC CUA TgS KEPUBCICANV on 
— din ian To Keduili 
NORTH SHENSI (Telepress). — An organization 
closely resembling the former Japanese War Ministry 
and charged with the task of reorganizing a Japanese 
4 army in the guise of a police force has been established 
+t by Gen. MacArthur’s Tokyo staff, according to a New 
r Pi. China News Agency report from Shantung Province. 
f Details of this new organization, which goes under 
aan the code name of “ZF,” have been revealed by an expert 
ja on Japanese affairs who recently arrived in Shantung 
st Province. His name is withheld for security reason. 
as Japanese recruited to the police at present are taken 
Bec 4 for a five-year period, during which they undergo train- 
eee BY ing in battalions numbering 700 to 900 men. It is planned 
| hig ez to train 300 battalions by the end of 1949. Later Mac- 
Sim Arthur’s staff plans to form mixed brigades from these 
, forces, with each brigade comprising one American and 
i ann CES ae five Japanese battalions, and with special .American 
i ae = Ny otter, = RO Em toe aan auxiliary units for such branches as artillery and armored 
gee . pees cco ees 3; ee “en rman | ite forces. 


aaa TA, oer el ae | “ZF” according to this source, is also launching a 
™ three-year program for th? reconstruction of army and 
air force bases in Japan, the construction of air fields for 
heavy bombers, large army stores, buildings for military 
staffs and strategic roads. Some Japanese engineers are 
said to have refused to take part in this program and 
strikes have been called at a number of places. ~ 
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‘ Hits Project Sale 


CLEVELAND, O —The way is open for a renewal of the struggle against discrimination at 


‘Euclid Beach Park and a widening 
® An important court deci-@— 


Ohio cities, 


ipublic sentiment which 


dians. 


Appeals, 


no -right) to lease 


Indian Fans 
Stamp OK On 
Satchel Paige 


‘CLEVELAND, O. ‘9 (Satchel) 

Paige made his cebut in two mo- 
mentous. innings against the St. 
Louis Browns and his dazzling style 
brought him thunderous approval 
from the followers of the Indians. 
_ Paige.came in as a relief pitcher 
and. had the erowd open-mouthed 
with admiration as he gave a dem- 
onstration of his policy of “out- 
cuteing - em.” . | 

He is a man who rarely throws 
a ball. Paige’s policy is to put them 
over the plate in the corners where 


discrimination at the pool. 
* 


recreation center, the private in- 


{adopted the private lease tactic. 


As a result, the intent of the 
legislation to end Jim Crow prac- 
tices was defeated. 


Judge Joy Seth Hurd in reading. 
the majority opinion in the Warren 
case, said: 


“It is our conclusion that the 
: i Veterans’: Swim Club, 2 corporation 
they're hard to get. In facing seven! no¢ for profit, was a mere agent 
batters he threw only two balls. ‘lor instrumentality through which 

The crowd took to Paige from);pe city of Warren operated the 
the time he started his slow walk swimming pool, ostensibly for veter- 
from the bullpen to go to the mound/sne of all . wars of the United 
and relieve Bob Lemon. And with States, but actually only for war 


each pitch the cheering rose | veterans of the Caucasian race.” 
greater heights. - | * 3 


In those two leis he eaebed : 

that those who evaluated him as ANTON KRCHMAREK, chairman 

the best. pitcher of all time were not/of the Cleveland Communist Party; 

exaggerating. calied upon Mayor. Burke to file 
Paige is going to fit in mighty|immediate. action to throw out the} 


handy in Cleveland's efforts to cop os Pg md agreement at Euclid} 
& pennant. And it is by no means/ Reach. | 


unlikely that despite his age he “Mayor Burke. could learn a lesson 
may turn in a few full length per-|;,o5 the thousands who fill the 
formances rather than twirl only municipal stadium for ball games,” 
relief ball. __|Krehmarek declared. “The people 
Paige in his first gume for the/ (+ cyveland welcomed the hiring 
Indians retired for a pinch hitter) .» yo» noby bythe Indians. They 
and it was fitting that the only)... overjoyed when Bill Veeck add- 


other Negro in the American! .4 the ¢amous Satchel Paige to the| 
League, Lary Doby, should step to Cleveland line-up.- 


the plate in his place and hammer} 
out a single that drove in a run. “This is 8 progressive city. We in- 
The Indians lost. the. game by a) Sist that the mayor get into a fig 
score of 5-3, although not a- run|img mood on the Euclid Beach sftua- 
tion and the FEPC ordinance which. 


oo cog fe EE and more ‘will come up for consideration again 


important loser—and that was|*His fall.” 
‘racial hatred and discrimination. - The FEPC ordinance was sent 
Satchel Paige with his genius and back to committee by a majority of 
the progressive people of Cleveland one vote after extreme pressure by 
- fanned. Jim Grow with some hard|reactionary elements, including the 
fast balls that night in the Munici- Associated Industries and the news- 
pal Stadium on Lake Erie, papers. 
: ry Rey A columnist for the Cleveland 
Sandusky Council Plain Dealer expressed the hopes of 
| that newspaper when he wrote. the 


SANDUSKY, O—The city coun-| ‘lowing in a Sunday edition: 
cil of this city has filed a vigorous} “Now that the City Council has 
protest with Washington officials | withstoed a blitzkrieg ef emotional- 
over the plan by the federal govern-|ism and sent the local fair employ-. 
ment to sell two housing centers to}ment practices legislation back to 
private interests. . committee, the question is not when . 
The two projects are Mac4rthur|a Cleveland FEPC ordinance will be 
Park and Fairlawn Court. enacted, but, rather, will one be} 


The proposed sale of the projects|Passed at all.” 


is in line with a policy of the Tru- The three Cleveland daily news-| 
administra 


sion by the Court of Appeals 
jhas set a precedent in a case 
linvolving the city of. War- 
ren and applicable in other 


And as a barometer of 
is 
demanding that the Negro 
people be given full rights is 
the amazing reception given 
iby thousands of: Clevelanders 
=== «44\to the hiring of the famed 
—. Ss ad Leroy (Satchel) Paige by Bill 
fee ~©=—s | Veeck of the Cleveland In- 


The Cuyahoga County Court of 
“i ‘sitting in Youngstown! & 
a jruled that the city of Warren had: 
a city-owned} Be 
swimming pool to a privately-op- Pes 

erated veterans’ club. The move | 

was made in an effort to continue} | 


: LEGAL OBSERVERS .immediate- 
‘lly pointed out that the ruling can 
be applied to the evasion practiced 
at the roller skating rink and dance 
hail at Euclid Beach. Here, after 
the city “council passed legislation 
making discrimination illegal at the 


terests who own Euclid Beach 


of the entire front against Jimcrow in this community. 


By Gus Hall 


by the Tribe. 


Veeck against discrimination. 


“publicity.” 


H Paige possible. 


HALL 


Rance. 


‘offices. 


of persems regardiew ef race. 


have made strides. forward that 
in the lead over most other communities. 

= What we must do now is push the fight even. 
+ more vigorously. 

If thonsands upon thousands of Clevelanders 
of every race, religion and nationality can cheer 
Lary Doby and Satchel Paige in the stadium that means that they 
will be just as willing to cheer over the passage of an FEPC ordi- 


JIMCROW STRIKES OUT 


THERE ISN’T a single genuine follower of the 
Cleveland Indians or. of the grand sport of baseball who 
hasn’t. rejoiced over the’ signing of Leroy (Satchel) Paige 


It not only makes good sense from the point of building a team 
that can win but it is the second blow administered against Bill 


All credit to Bill Veeck. From what we have been able to learn 
he is a real fighter against Jim Crow. 
that the employment of Paige is not simply for 


We fully accept his statement 


ce, We must remember, however—and we suspect 
fe | Bill Veeck would be the first to admit it—that the 
= % people of Cleveland made the hiring of Satchel 


While we are a long, long way 


from eliminating discrimination in Cleveland we 


place this city | 


It’s time that the politicians at city hall, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, recognize that Clevelanders want every citizen to get an 
equal chance whether it be in sports or in the shop. 

City hall should stop basing its action on the advice of the news- 
paper of Cleveland who want a continuation of Jim Crow. “The press 
is only fronting for Cleveland’s corporate interests and not speaking 
the mind of the people of Cleveland, 

And these editors who prate so glibly about “human rights” 
don’t want FEPC because they don’t want to hire Negroes in their own 
Nor do they rebuke such sports writers as Doyle on the Plain 
.Dealer and Gibbons of the Press who made rotten references to Satchel 
Paige when the famed pitcher was signed with the Indians. 

- The city of Cleveland belongs to the people of Cleveland—a pro- 
; gressive people who. are demonstrating decency on the human =e 


| 


ton administration. 
| Ohio corporations, 
enormous profits during the war, 


newal of military production. 
} 


eers, draftsmen and _ designers. 


set up a 70-group air force, 


jplanes during the: last 


out: during the war. 


|IThere are other Ohio industries, 
such as radio and light electrical 


ito be bailed out by military orders. 
Coupled with this chop-licking 
over profits is the talk of executives 
that “we'll finish off the unions for 
good after the election.” 


idustries who are “opposed to such 


legislation. 

‘The new stalling line on FEPC 
is to be: “Wait and see what the 
state legislature does on an Ohio 
law.” 

Reactionaries feel that. they have 
a better chance to defeat such a 
bill in the General Assembly than 


thie might ta 2 elty equncil such as 
in Cleveland, 


which | reaped ® 


are preparing their plants for a re- 


The Goodyear Aircraft Corp. in 
this city is advertising for engin- 


Goodyear expects to cash in heav- 
ily on the action by Congress to} 


This .factory puilt 4,000 fighter 
war and} 
would like. to have the: government | 
keep on ordering at a rate that will 
sustain the. kind of dividends tes 


The rubber industry as a whole is 
looking forward anxiously to or- 
ders. ‘This industry is one of sev- 
eral that have practically caught up 
on the back log of civilian demand. 


equipment, that faced the porspect 
of normal profits but now expect 


| 


Ohio Corporation to 
Fatten on War Plans 


AKRON, O.—Profit greedy industrialists, whose lobby- | 
ing for ERP and military appropriations, are preparing to 
cash in on the “guns not butter” program of the Washing- 


Vital Unemployment 
‘Case to Be Heard 


COLUMBUS, O—The: Board of 
Review of the Bureau of Unem- 
ployment Compensation has agreed 
to hear arguments by the Ohio 
CIO Council in the important case 
of Lois Magee, employee of the Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co. at. movers. 
ville, 

The. onde arides out-of the- dental 
of compensation to Miss Magee 
and 100 other employees at the 
Zanesville plant. These workers 


7 were laid off after the union at the 


Canton shop of Timken was closed| 
as a result of a labor dispute. 
The denial of compensation -was 


that the Zanesville- and ~ Canton 
Plants were “part of the same es- 
tablishment.’ 


cern because there are numerous 
corporations in Ohio that, like Tim- 
ken, operate plants in various cities. 
In some instances the workers in 
the different shops belong to: dif- 
somes unions, - 


8% Won by UE 
CLEVELAND, O—An eight per- 
cent wage increase is embodied in a 
One year contract signed by Local 
728, United Blectrical, Radio - and 
Machine Workers with the Electri- 
cal Products Co. of this city. The 
contract, according to Juner Gib- 
son, local president, also contains 


an improved vacation anaes 


o ~ 


made by the BUC on the grounds/ 


The decision is of stile cael 


OHIO NEWS 


Debut, Court Ruling 
ight Against Jimcrow 


= 


ff 7 
Poverty Plea Won‘t 


Work at Standard 


TOLEDO, O.—Standard Oil 
Workers in this state had ample 
profit ‘facts to back. them yp in 
their demands for wages as they 
walked out on strike. 


The net profit of the world’s 
largest oil company was approxi- 
mately two hundred and ten mil- 
Hon dollars for the first six 
months of 1948. That’s a jump of 
50 percent over the same six 
months of the previous year. 


Units affected by the strike in- 
clude the Toledo refinery, Eastern 
Division of the Sohie Pipeline Cc., 
Hagerstown, Ind., te Lima, O. and 
Toledo, and three plants in Cleve~ 
| - pane | 


Ohio’ $ Health 


Record Ruined 


By Dems, GOP 


COLUMBUS, O. — Ohio 
now is among the worst of all 
the states in the nation with 
its. record on financing of : 
health activities. 


Since July 1 Ohio has appropri- 
ated the miserly and inadequate 
sum of nine cents per person an- 
nually in public health work. 


The state, which at one time 
stod at the top of the list in the 
financing of health projects, sas 
sunk to its low point of disgrace 
through the suecessive administra- 
tions of Gov. Frank J. Lausche, 
Democrat, and ‘Thomas Herbert, 
Republican. & 


‘The two Cheveliinders who are 
running against each other in the 


}gubernatorial race this fall have 


practically no programmatic differ- 
ences. 


Another Ohio record of shameful 
neglect is in the field of care of the 
mentally sick. Both Lausche and 
‘Herbert have been glib with prom- 
ises but completely lacking on per- 
formance, 


The Federal Government is pay- 
ing 13 percent of the health costs 
in the state, according | to figures 
made public by Dr. John D. Porter- 
field, state health director. 


And the congresional leaders of 
both Lausche and Herbert’s parties 
are making every effort in Wash- . 
tington. to se. that these federal ap-. 

propriations are slashed. They want . 
to substitute appropriations for. the 


bi-partisan program. of military ex- 
| penditures. 


‘Dr. Porterfield said that the state 
law makes mandatory. such activi- 
ties as operation of mobile X-ray 


‘|units for. tuberculosis. detection and 


immunization against contagious 
diseases. However, with state funds 
altogether inadequate this work is | 
carried out on a bare subsistence 
level, 


/Rents Rise in Ohio | 
CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland: leads 
all other. Ohio cities in’ rent* in- * 


creases.-since 1939 due largely to 


Congressional tampering with the - 
rent control law. Cleveland rents © 
have risen 239 percent while Cin- 
‘cinnati is second with an increase 
of aad seaman yer 


In 
Memory of 


ALEX 
BA LINT 


- He) was steadfast | 
in his class 


loyalty 


The Communist Party 
ef Ohioe | 


OHIO NEWS 
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Buckeye Briefs] 


San eeeee see eeeenqeeaeseeereses 


I attorney general of the United States, used the raw- 


est kind of pressure on Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver of Cleve- |] 


land in connection with the administration’ s plans to: sell — 


out the new state of Israel. 
| The partition plan had-been voted by the United Nations when | 
Clark, who has the flag of Texas by his desk instead of the American 
‘flag, summoned Rabbi Silver, president of the Zionist Emergency 
Council, and Dr. Emanuel Neuman, head of the Zionist Organization 
of America. _— 

' “We are for trusteeship and not for partition,” Clark bluntly in- 
formed the two Jewish rs. “What is your position?” 

The shocked Rabbi Silver and Dr. Neuman said they were sup- 
pol the decision of the United Nations. which had the backing 
of the United States delegation. — 

“Then you can prepare to register yourselves with the State De- 
partment as foreign agents | and all funds for Terael will be frosen,” 
Clark declared. 

It is this kind of Mundt-Nixon action by Clark that is causing . 
great hesitation in clear cut support for Israel among certain Zionist 
leaders. ‘The ones who ase affected are the same ones who when 
Hitler came into power developed the “hush-hush” line of approach 
on anti-Semitism. 


‘KENNETH EGGERT, renegade and union splitter, has become 
quite respectable in the eyes of the anti-labor Tolede Blade which | 


published a long discourse on red-baiting by Eggert. Eggert, incident- 
ally, had the gall to send flowers to the funeral of Alex Balint, re- 
gional director of Mine, Mill in Cleveland, and~even to appear at the 
funeral. The flowers were tossed in the back alley and Eggert was 
told to take off. He did. 

MEMBERS of the First Church of Christ Scientist of Cleveland 
Heights don’t want a veterans’ hospital in their neighborhood. The 
en tee of the subard, they moaned in a peti- 

tion. Nothing is said, of course, about the ruined health of the veterans. 


: BILL VEECK, co-owner of the Cleveland Indians, has drawn 
deserved praise for his employment of Lary Doby and Satchel Paige. 
He also has earned a bouquet for setting up a day nursery at the sta- 
dium. ‘Now working class mothers, who can’t hire miaids or sitters, 
can park their kids in a fine playroom and get an afternoon off at 
the ball game. | 


CINCINNATI and Cleveland cops are voininitile their rough ‘weak 
ment of the Negro people. Oles Pringle of Cincinnati was beaten 
without cause by three officers. A leg was broken. An off duty police- 
man in Cleveland stopped Keith Gatewéod, a worker on hig way to 

his job at the Nickle Plate foundry, slapped him around and drew. 
a gcn without explaining that he was an officer. One of the difficulties 
in filing charges against the people is that they usually make sure 
the victim is alone and has no witnesses. ~ 

HEADLINE on a story by ACTU leader Gene Kelly in the Cleve- 
land Union-Leader: “EDITOR ASKS GUILD TO WORK CLOSELY 
WITH MANAGEMENT.” Why ask for what you'already have? || 

DAN TOBIN’S flirtation with the Dewey-Warren ticket nationally 
has teamster leaders’ in many Ohio cities disturbed. In most cases. 
they. are in political hock to Democratic bosses. Some have. been 
flirting with ADA but it won't be difficult to break with that ‘paper : 
ation, | ? 

* » & 


WHEN FRANK LAUSCHE ‘ran for governor he was so “inde- 
pendent” that he wouldn’t lift his voice for the re-election of Frank-. 
lin D. Roosevelt. Now, as he seeks the governorship again, he in- 
dorses Harry Truman after 3 visit at the White House. Lausche’s 
ee nak BP seal “Re. ays, of any, prodrome 
candidate or ‘program. be ; 

= * cm 

TOM LENEHAN, former secretary of the. ‘Cleveland Federation 
_ @f Labor, now a bosses’ agent, used to set: a. high mark for his dumb 
remarks. But his successor, Bill Finegan, is catching up rapidly. 

“We don’t want to be attacking politicians,” ’ Finegan said as he 
supported the idea. of censoring the Cleveland Citizen because it erly | 
iced a local councilman. — helt 

* * |. 

Our friend Jake on the West Side of Cleveland tells us-about a 
discussion he overheard. It seems that a rumor was going around > 
to the effect that the Army was not going to draft Communists. “Sey- 
eral- women were considering whether it wouldn’t be a good idea if. 
their Bons Joined the party,” Jake said. The rumor, however, is false. 


~ Ku Klux Klan Activity 
Renewed Near Dayton 


DAYTON, O.—There are sinister ‘stirrings of the Ku 
Klux Klan in this community. A blazing cross was lighted 


at the top of Germantown Hill in Harrison township near 


here in what was. believed to beo—— 
an effort to intmidate Negroes from Ohio where the Klan has given evi- 


STORY has leaked out about how Tom Clack, hes | 


\Cleveland Schedules 
|Labor Day Outing 


| the Cleveland Lahor Picnic Com- 


| had been engaged for the all-day 


|Ohio CIO Council through its secre- 


, [test constitutionality of the tax in 


ors|dustrial accidents in 1947 than 
g-|through strikes’ and lockouts, ac- 


‘We Demand— 


eeeeveeeee ee ee eeaeeeeeaespeoeaoen eases eeveeeve ees #wseeaeeeege #8 @ 


eeeee0eedesv eevee eovoseaen evo eewvweeseeeoeve ese see-eaeeee 8 


(Have this petition signed in your shop or ‘neighborhood and mail to Edward J. 
Hummel, Secretary of — Columbus, Ohio). 


To Edward J. Hummel, Secretary of State: 


Your arbitrary ruling against the right of a new party to be placed on the ballot in 
Ohio makes a mockery of free elections in our state. Regardless. of the political 
program of any candidacy, the people and not any single officeholder are vested 
with the democratic right of passing judgment. We insist that you reverse your 
shameful ruling that has disgraced Ohio before the entire nation. | 


> 
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CLEVELAND, O. — Cleveland 
workers will celebrate Labor Day 


with a picnic. 
Anton Krehmarek, chairman of 


‘the Russian Recreation Grounds 


affair on Monday, Sept. 6. 

“He will announce a Hist of 
speakers and events. shortly,”. 
Krchmarek said. “We ask that 
all workers reserve this day for. 
themselves and their families. 

The grounds are located 
oe me. opposite Biddulph. 


Columbus In 
Red Despite 
“Payroll Tox 


COLUMBUS, O. —The sraniulent 
| claim that this city would solve its 
financial troubles through enact- 
ment of the wage tax- has been ac- 


err.ment. 

It is revealed now that even with 
the tax, a non-graduated income 
measure, the city expects ‘to’ wind 
up in the red. cea as at the end 
of the year.’ 

When voters were preparing to go 
_|to the polls to ballot in the referen- 
dum on the payroll tax they were 
informed by the large real estate in- 
terests that an aflirmative vote 
would solve all problems. — 

There was an especial appeal to 
small home owners‘on the basis that 
they would escape a réal estate levy. 

Now, despite: the tax of one-half 
of one percent, the Republican ad- 
ministration of Mayor Rhodes is 
crying that the treasury is near- 


ing bankruptcy. 
SS cits caeiinion jes made the 


tary, William Lavelle, announced 
that the labor organization would 


@ court suit. 


cae eee 
More time was lost through in- 


ur|cording to the Bureau of Labor| 
Btatistica, 


Wallace and Taylor. in the elec- 


‘principle namely, that preservation. 
‘of the free ballot is intimately tied 


knowledged by the municipal gov- added: 


ber election. 


After filing of briefs with 
the court, arguments were 
presented in the case which 
stems from. the refusal of 
Secretary of State Edward J.}. 
Hummel to accept nominat- 
ing petitions. 


While the decision was being 
awaited, the new Progressive Party. 
from the state headquarters. in | 
Cleveland. urged that there be no 
let-up in the filing of sa ey with 
Hummel’s office. ’ 

* 


THE OHIO: LABOR COMMIT- 
TEE for Wallace, which has been 
__, conducting a campaign for resqlu- 
—~ |tions from trade unions, announced | 
‘jthat a steady flow of protests was 
being ser.t to the secretary of state. 


states: have formally expressed their 
opposition,” . the committee | said. 
Not all these unions are supporting 


tions, but -all are agreed on. one 


in with the continued existence of 
free trade unions.” 


The committee’s statement 


“Wallace and Taylor are the only 
candidates who have adopted in full 
the ‘social. and’ sconomic program 
advanced by labor. They are the 
Only candidates who have come out 
flatly for repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. These are the principles 
Mr. Hummel has ruled off the Ohio 
ballot.” 

The committee, headed by Lem 
Markland, chairman of the Ohio 
District of the United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, CIO, 
condemned the state CIO council 
and the Ohio Federation of Labor 
for failing to take-~ action against 
the Hummel ruling and asserted 
that no “union can be true to its/ 
ideals by trying to separate the 
well being of labor from the well 
being of ee. in- general.” 


Scab Gets Sued for 


$20,000 by Picket 


CLEVELAND, O.—A picket, injured 
by an automobile driven by a scab, 
has filed a suit in eommon pleas 
court here for $20,000 damages. 

The unionist, a member of the 
Nine Mill & Smelter Workers 


Wallace Decision Due 
Soon from Ohio Court 


“COLUMBUS, 0.—The Ohio. Supreme Court may hand down a ruling within a short’ 
| time on whether or not Henry A. Wallace may be a ee candidate in the Novem- 


— 


\Gosser Ally 
Condemned By — 


‘Negro Leader 


TOLEDO, O. — Emmet 
‘Wheaton of this diy. ae an 
ally of Richard Gosser, inter- | 
national vice-president of the - 
‘UAW noted for his Negro - 
baiting, has received a scald- © 
ing criticism from a promi- | 
nent Negro auto worker... 
leader. 


Wheaton, also a Negro, was sen ° 
a letter by Hilliard Ellis, president 


“Many unions in Ohio and other/|of. Amalgamated: Local 453, UAW, 


CIO, of Chicago. 


Referring to articles in praise of © 
Cisser written by Wheater, Ellis — 
said: Be) 

“When you begin to heap praises — 
upon those forces who once threat- 
ened to run you and your family 
from your home, you have lost your 
fight, and have made your peace 
with the devil. | 

“I am writing, “Ellis explained, 
“because I regret to see any person 
who was once considered an honest . 
fighter—especialy a Negro—become 
a fighter against his own people 
and degenerate into nothing more » 
than an opportunist, 


“Your acquaintances in Local 453 
right now are shocked and angry. 

“I speak for them ‘when I warn — 
you that there is no place in the 
labor movement, nor in the fight for 
the Negro people for their freedom, 
for corruption of any sort—political, 
social or otherwise. We of those | 
movements have a duty: to seek out 
that whenever it appears for ex- 
posture. 

“That day of reckoning with all 
the handerchief-headed sellouts—be — 
they stoozes of Rankin in the south, 
or Gosser in Ohio, is not far off.” 


|True Today — 


In an 1806 conspiracy trial, a wit- 
ness defined a scab as “a shelter of 
lice.” 


Smith of Cleveland. 
_ The petition declared that Smith — 
ran down the union picked in the 
driveway leading to the Precision 


Union, CIO, is Paul J. Zuruba, of 
Lakewood, who sued Robert ‘de 


|Casting Co. which was struck by 
the workers. 
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Harlem Facilities A Scandal; 


icial Neglect Hikes the Ratio 


By Abner W. Berry 


| The ‘Negro death rate from tuberculosis in New York 
fs seven times that of white persons from the same disease. 
Health department figures reveal that the Harlem TB death 


Fate is 228 per 100,000 as compared 
with 33 per 100,000 in .Queens.. ‘The 
city-wide death rate, including Ne- 
groes, is just above 36 per 100,000. 

All of: these - figures meant - little 
to the men, women and children 
lodged on the fourth floor of Har- 
lem Hospital, many of whom: re- 
semble the emaciated survivors of 
concentration camps. One dream 
occupied ‘their: hours— to’ be ‘well 
enough ‘to @e discharged. But the 
conditions under which they sought 
to regain’ thetr héalth partially ex- 
plain the heavily weighted death 
rate. ‘ 

| * 

ON THE DAY I visited the TB! 
ward the 56 capacity had been 
stretched to about 115. TB patients 
overflowed their ward rooms and 
beds had to be placed in the hos- 
pital corridor leading to the ele- 
vator. Visitors to the- diabetics and 
patients with other non-infectious 
diseases had to clamber over and 
around the beds of tuberculars. In 
the TB ward, beds were placed in 
the aisles and on the sun porches, 
the only place for relaxation. Pa- 
tients had to do the clerical work 
on the ward, and the lone nurse, 
though cheerful enough, could not 
possibly care for her patients ade- 
quately. 

What happens to a conscientious 
nurse was demonstrated by the fact 
that a former nurse occupied one 
of the rooms in the women’s TB 
ward. She had con‘racted: the dis- 
ease in her zeal to cure her patients 
against odds that were too much 
for her own strength to overcome. 

+ | 

THE PRESSURE FOR BEDS is 
so great that many of the patients 
are discharged prematurely to make 
room for more advanced cases. But 
conditions are so bad in the hos- 
pitals that the patients, despite fu- 
.ture dangers, are glad to go home. 
In fact, the question, “when do you 
go home?” was the main conver- 
Sation topic in the ward. 

State and city officials know of 
this condjtion. They have known 
for a long time. Hospital Commis- 
sioner Edward M. Bernecker wrote 
Mayor O’Dwyer last fall: 

“The normal capacity of 670 beds 
(din Harlem Hospital) was gradu- 
ally increased by placing beds per- 
manently in solaria, aisles and 
squeezing them in between other 
beds until a capacity of 763 was 
achieved.. Against this figure, we 
are running a daily census of be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,050. To accom- 


_——_ 


population. O’Dwyer’s 10-cent fare, 
falling as hard as it does on those 


who cannot afford proper. diets, 


will dip further into the diet money 
and increase the Hospital Commis- 
sioner's TB .estimates.. . 


* 
BUT WHAT HAPPENS when the 


TB rate risés ahd’ there is ah in-’ 


creased need for beds? The vic- 
tims walk the streets and ride the 


ovies spreading 


the. disease. Dr. Bernecker esti- 


| mates that there are at this moment 


30,000 active TB cases in our midst 
and that 10,000 of them—all in the 
infectious stage—are untreated and 
unhospitalized! 

The wasted old man, whose: cheek 


bones almost push through the skin . 


on his face as he dozes in his aisle- 
bed in Harlem Hospital, knows little 
of a man named Dewe¥ up in Al- 
bany. The 18-year-old girl with the 
large eyes expressing hope that she 
“will go home next Friday,” may 
know nothing of the _ well-touted 
O’Dwyer-Quill-Dewey package. But 
man and girl are victims. 

And the hundreds who trek to the 
Clinic in W. 137 St. on the first floor 
of the hospital have been similarly 
victimized. The children playing 
hop-scotch and jumping rope on the 
Sputum-sprayed sidewalk before the 
clinic doors are potential victims of 
the deadly tuberculosis germ. The 
family of an out-patient tubercular, 
with no field worker to aid and ad- 
vise them, are future figures in the 
Health Department’s TB statistics. 
The subway rider may have paid 
his 10-cent fare only to inhale a 
germ coughed up by one of the 
10,000 untreated victims of infec- 
tious TB. 

* 


GOV. DEWEY and _ the State 
Legislature are familiar ‘with the 
Situation. which caused 3,245 deaths 
in New York City in one year. They 
knew as much, about it as did Mayor 
O’Dwyer. But Dewey and_ the 
legislature gave New York City—in 
what is said to have been a “deal” 
between the Governor and _ the 
Mayor—a 10-cent subway fare. For 
the victims of TB—pine boxes and 
platitudes. | 

But consider the proportions of 
this act of omission. A person get- 
ting welfare assistance is cared for 
60 percent by the state. But that 
same person, if he has to go to a 
hospital, is 100 percent on the city. 


modate this steadily rising load, 
additional beds are placed in corri- 
dors, porches and .every possible | 
space is taken up with more and, 
more sick.” (Emphasis mine— 
A.W.B.) _ . 

* 

JUST FIVE WEEKS after- re- 
ceipt of that letter, on Dec. 6,-1947, 
Mayor O’Dwyer- used the hospitals, 
and consequently the Harlem TB 
patients, as propaganda material 
for his 10-cent subway fare drive. 
But the 10-cent fare is here and the 
hospital patients—and those who 
should be patients—are in a worse 
fix. Moreover, the 10-cent subway 
fare will further increase the Har- 
lem Hospital census, and the inci- 
dence of TB. , 

' Low income families and those 
on the relief roles show a higher 
TB rate than others. Last October 
the then Welfare Commissioner Ed- 
ward E. Rhatigan reported that 
families on relief could buy only 
75 percent of the food they needed. 
Hospital Commissioner Bernercker, 
at the same time, reported that the 
majority of clinic TB patients could 
not afford proper diets due to the 
rise in prices. He anticipated a 
xise of several thousand patients 


The state refused to grant 50 per- 
cent of the funds required to build 
New York City hospitals, although 
every other county upstate does re- 
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THE TUBERCULAR WARD of Harlem, on the fourth floor. Beds 


are placed in the corridor because of over-crowdinz, 


THE AMBULANCE ENTRANCE to Harlem, just east of Lenox 
Ave. on 137 St. Tubercular patients pass here; little children with no 


other play space use the sidewalk for their games. 


THE MEN’S WARD (TUBERCULAR) at Harlem Hospital. 
sions and medicines. Notice the chairs placed alongside the beds 


hite 


ceive such aid. 

The nurse at Harlem Hospital, 
walking the narrowed aisle over & 
littered floor, knows what she’s up 
against. She knows that new hos-~ 
pitals are needed and she hopes 
that somehow the money will be 
found for her charges and ‘those 
who should be her charges. She 


| knows that she has no clerical help 


and admires the spirit of the pati- 
ent-volunteers, although she knows 
that the work they do adds to the 
time they must spend there. 


* 

ON A HIGHER L&VEL Dr: Ber- 
necker knows more precisely. He 
Says that there are more than 7,600 
vacant jobs in the hospita]s. That 
is why TB patients must sweep and 
move ward furniture and do the 
clerical work—and he discharged 
before their alloted time has bee 
spent. He knows that. beds for 
tuberculars must be raised from 
the present 3,500 to 5,800; that 
$332,590,650—a “staggering” figure, 
he says—is needed for new hospital 
buildings and for hiring the addi- 
tional personnel to man the plant. 

Metropolitan Hospital on Welfare 
Island is more than 100 years old, 
having been built in 1839: City 
Hospital in the same location was 
built in 1861. Coney Island Hospital, 
Dr. Bernecker Says, is a “study in . 
obsolescence and decay,” and Har- 
lem and Bellevue urgently need “re- 
construction.” 

What Dr. Bernecker calls a “stag- 
gering”’ figure needed to protect the 


. lives of 7,000,000 New Yorkers adds __ 


up to a hundredth part of the money 
our governmer.t has spént since V-J 
Pay on military supplies to the gov- 
ernments of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Turkey and Monarchist Greece. 
Yet the U. S. Government spends 
nothing on a health program for 
New York City, outside of the vet- 
erans’ work. * 


A SIMPLE LAW. authorizing 50 
percent state aid to New York City 
hospitals auld: mean the difference 
of thousands of lives yearly. There 
is also need to amend the Social 
Welfare Law to permit state welfare 
assistance to hospital patients need- 
ing it. 

A “save-America plan” on the 
same scale as the Marshall Plan 
would build 60. first class hospiials 
in New York and a proportionate 
number in every other state in the 
Union. 

Fiscal experts agree that state 
and national governments remain 
the only. sources of capital funds 
with which to build city hospitals. 

Not one ward—not even a hos- 
pital bed—can be bought by the 
city as a result of the 10-cent fare. 

As this is being read, somewhere 
a Health Départment clerk is run- 
ning over figures on an adding ma- 
chine. The number is well past 
1,500, much closer to 2,000. Each 
figure posted represents a death by 
TB. If the figures run true to 
prediction, 1,600 of them will be 
Negroes. And most of them wiil be 
due to official negligence and public 
apathy. 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
a short story complete 
inthis edition — 


-—Turn to Magazine Section, Page 3 
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S225. hese. |Report MacArthur 


TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION) ONLY WEAPON WENGED! 


WILL BE OUR WEAPON? / STATES KEPUBLICAV 
A GAYS DEMOCRATIC ~ ae sa on 
oer lan to Rebui 


NORTH SHENSI (Telepress). — An organization 
closely resembling the former Japanese War Ministry 
and charged with the task of reorganizing a Japanese 
army in the guise of a police force has been established 
by Gen. MacArthur’s Tokyo staff, according to a New 
China News Agency report from Shantung Province. 

Details of this new organization, which goes under 
the code name of “ZF,” have been revealed by an expert 
on Japanese affairs who recently arrived in Shantung 
Province. His name is withheld for security reason. 

Japanese recruited to the police at present are taken 
for a five-year period, during which they undergo train- 
ing in battalions numbering 700 to 900 men. It is planned 
to train 300 battalions by the end of 1949. Later Mac- 
Arthur’s staff plans to form mixed brigades from these 
forces, with each brigade comprising one American and 
, five Japanese battalions, and with special American 
——.. auxiliary units for such branches as artillery and armored 


| | : SN EAS OR roy 
by <i hitler . forces. 

soa “ZF,” according to this source; is also launching a 
three-year program for the reconstruction of army and 
air force bases in Japan, the construction of air fields for 
heavy bombers, large army stores, buildings for military — 
staffs and strategic roads. Some Japanese engineers are 
said to have refused to take part in this program and 


strikes have been called at a number of places. 
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SOUTHERN STATES NEWS 


ie 


Wallace Keynotes: 
Virginia Convention 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Henry A. Wallace branded the two old viiirtind as “cap- 
tives of Wall Street,” ina speech at the founding convention of the Progressive Party of 
West Virginia. The owners of the two parties, the New Party presidential candidate told 


§ sec ="2] NEGRO APPOINTED ON 
ROANOKE SCHOOL BOARD 


the Ruhr industrialists who put 
Hitier into power. 
The convention was held at the 
Charleston, W. Va., municipal audi- 
torium. ; : 
(oppo en Pamegga glia ROANOKE, Va. — The Roanoke City Council has 
ties,” Wallace declared. “It 1s appointed the first Negro to ever serve on a Roanoke 
the same answer that the Ruhr City School Board. He is Dr. Harry T. Penn, a dentist 
industrialists discovered 15 years who will begin a three-year term immediately. 
ago when they put wg Te Dr. Penn is national President of Omega Psi Phi 
ea » gamle i rem e pe pe Fraternity. He is a political leader in this community 
armaments. The shrinking mark- and has previously run for the Roanoke City Council. 
ets for consumption goods can Widely known throughout the state, Dr. Penn has 
9 mate we. by a —" market been active in the movement to elect Negroes to local 
or destruction goods.” and state offices. He played a prominent role early 
Be on ’ + ob Pati Aare this year in bringing before the State Legislature a 
deal with Wall Street and the bigif move to repeal the Jimcrow and segregation laws on 
corporations if they are to get ajf, public transportation and assemblages. 
contract. that means anything. They His appointment to the City School Board was 
urged by the Pan Hellenic Council and the Lucy Addi- 
son School Parent-Teacher Association. 

About a year ago this same City Council named 
the first Negro member of the Library Board when it 
elected L. A. Lee, executive secretary of the William 
A. Hunton Braneh’ of the YMCA. | 
. In Richmond several weeks ago a Negro attorney, 
Mr. Oliver W.. Hill was elected to the City Council. 


Suit Attacks” 
Jimcrow in| 
Public Parks 


lace added, “in our carl lives | 
RICHMOND, Va—An injunction 


to make a firm contract with the 
| real owners of the captive political 
to force the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia to allow Negroes full use of 


parties, The -troubles of the 
| ; | 
its existing public park system, or 


miners are only a sample of the 
troubles we all have with the two 

use of “similar and equal” facilities 
is being sought in a suit filed this 
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-THE SOUTHERN “REVOLT” shown. just before it collapsed in 
the pre-convention caucus of the Democratic Party at Philadelphia. 
South Carolina’s Senator Olin D. Johnston, one of the “Revolt” lead- 
' ers, is shown addressing the seven southern delegations. The so-called 
“leaders” of the South threatened to bolt the Truman wing of the 
Democratic Party if it insisted on even the lip-service to civil rights 
which President Truman gave it—and this happened in the United 
_ States ef America, three years after the world sacrificed millions of 
| _ lives and billions in treasure to wipe out the racist Hitler-axis. 


- Floridians to ‘Stick-in’ 
Wallace on Ballot 


TAMPA, Fla.—Unable to get on the ballot for the na- 
tional election in November, the People’s Progressive Party 
of Florida decided at a state-wide conference, held in this | 
city, to vote for Henry Wallace for® 
President ‘by the “stick-in” vote, ~ |#5 for the new party to register the 


Ironically, Tom Watson, state at-|*#™° five per cent of the number. 


torney general, the most reaction- of voters who will vote in the forth- 
. -it is, 
gry office holder in .Florida, ruled coming May primary—before - it 


2 eee j‘ known exactly how many will 
ope the pester “ a is <oaealh register in the Democratic (white) 
ive per cent of the reg |primary. Such is the election law tions 
. young men of the Allied natio 
aoe ea ae state seth rs pase in this southern state of whit€/tnroughout the world, that we 
rom old parties e Peo-! supremacy. i " edicate ourselves 
ple’s Progressive Party in order to} Tr 7 Ampyricans wane # 


Jprese bh ity of the great 
assure it a place on the ballot in} se — Neabice for peace 
the Democraatic (white) primary, BO 


political parties that are now 
owned by the same men in the 
big board rooms of Wall Street 
and the big corporations through- 


out the country. 
: * 


WHEN THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
voted for Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1944, he. continued, “they made a 
contract, for peace and international | 
understanding . .. signed in the 
blood of. our young men and the 


partisan war preparatioris as the 
Administration’s method of -dealing 
with the careening inflation, Wal- 
lace declared that the “Russian 
bogey” is a contrivance to justify 
increased military expenditures. | 

“If anyone points out these ob-/ 
vious facts, they must be labeled 
subversive,’ ‘reds,’ ‘Russian’ agent, 
‘traitors.’ And if this isn’t enough, 
then they must be thrown into jail. 
What else, after all; is the infamous 
Mundt-Nixon Bill designed to - a= 
complish ?”’ 

“Thus the chain is complete. 
Prefits and military. expenditures, 
expenditures and _ the 


THESE RESTRICTIONS only 


ted Nations!” 
held the first week in May. ‘through the United 


When the National Wallace for 
President. Committee met in New 
York and mapped out strategy many 
months ago, “Florida was the only 
state given up as hopeless,’ so the 
country’s press reported. The Wal-/ 
lace workers in the “Sunshine 
State,” who formed the new party 
last February, however, didn’t give 
up but, rather, set 35 thousand 
registéred names as their goal. 
| * 


BUT THOUSANDS OF NAMES) 
in the city of Tampa alone, where’ 
the cigar. workers successfully cam- 
paigned for. Wallace, as well as: 
elsewhere in the -state, were de-| 
clared illegal .by- county registers | 
who ruled that these who registered 
for the: New Party must do so in 
person, at. the county court house. 
Thus thousands of properly signed 
blanks, giving addresses of the 
signers, were: thrown out too late 
to rally these voters to comply with 
the new and unexpected ruling. 
Shortly ‘befére last Sunday, the] 
state attorney general made his rul- 
ing public, doubtless to favor poli- 
ticians who eye the illiterate vote 
which is best obtained by the “stick- 
in” method of voting. The state 
representatives of the new party, 
and the heads of various com- 
mittees as’ well as active workers 
from all over Florida, voted unani- 
mously to take advantage of this 
opportunity to register a huge pro-/ 
test vote from among its members 
and supporters against a state law 
which ‘makes it almost impossible 
for a third party to get on the 


ber of self sacrificing members. of 
the People’s Progressive Party .:of 
Plorida and through their officers 


“stick-in” vote-stickers for distri- 
bution to their members, friends 
and many registered voters in the 
Democratic party. : 

Tampa will be broken down hte 
blocks and Wallace campaigners 
iwill work block by block,: visiting 
every house to urge use 
“stick-in’’ vote. 


wide petition campaign of signa- 
tures urging Secretary Gray to 
place the new party on the ballot. 


new party in Florida, presided and 
that Mr. Coe had just concluded a 
speaking tour through the North 
and Central parts of the state. 
“There is a growth of activity; 


“It must not be left out that at 
jall these mass meetings Negroes 
sat next to white persons and in 
most cities it was for the first time 
gated. They have been since Wal- 
Fis. ‘ 


Less Milk Used 


American drank 14 less quarts of 
milk than in 1945, when the aver- 
age was 201.4 quarts of milk per 
person each year. 


Pet sei , 
gore la W, was’ hiopted |i 
e 1 all ‘federaY ¢ 

| ployment deight hours ‘shall con- 
stitute a day’s work.” 


served to stimulate: the large num-} 


jand leading committees they de-. 
cided. to print thousands of. such 


lace came to Tampa and Miami, 


of the 


Along with this decision, the con- [ 
ference voted to continue the state-| * 


John M. Coe, chairman of the |» 


throughout the state,” reported Coe. | 


in the history of the town. ::All| 
Wallace meetings are non-segre-} 


“We discovered with the death | 
of Roosevelt that we had signed 


2 contract that could not be hen- 


military 
Russian bogey, the Russian bogey 
and. the red scare, are all linked 
tegether te form a :tight shackle 


.ered by the Democratic Party 
because it, too, had become a 
captive party, captive to the same 
interests that had long since cap- 
tured the Republican Party.” 
Listing the Wall Street hierarchy 
| running. the bi-partisan set-up from 
Washington, Wallace told the audi-, 


ence: 
“Since both political parties 


to hold the people in bondage.” . . 


ANSWERING THOSE who have 


said progressive should enter the! 
Democratic. Party, and reform #. 
Wallace said: | 

“Tf . progressives had even hajlf a. 
‘Chance to remake the Democratic 
Party to meet the needs of the -peo-. 
ple, they would stay.in it and 
strengthen it. But do they? Look 


pendent on changes ef manage- 
ment or even on the unkind hand 


of Fate.” J 
* 
“CITING THE RECORD. of bi- 


at the record.” 
By the end _of. the Democratic 


the New Party presidential can- 


‘that there are only two. national 

parties of real . significance—the 
utterly reactionary Republican 
Party and. the New. Party—the | 
progressive party—the party of 
the a 


city, or state? 


white and Negro? Are the 


‘One result of high prices: hery} 


“Te Brpvided|f 
rice 


| 


servations on this matter 


ATTENTION, ALL READERS | 
OF THE SOUTHERN EDITION 


What are the trends in your shop, neighborhood, 


What’s doing in the matter of health of the people, | 


authorities doing anything 


- about this matter? If so, what? | 
Here’s a question readers of The Worker are won- 
dering about. Why not write The Worker your ob- 


| We want you readers to use the columns of The 
- Worker to voice your views and observations, to de- 


” What about it?. 


“ 


‘ seribe your expepienirs, anf ep 


| aed 


levances. 


ress yo ie is 
—THE EDITORS 


Party convention in Philadelphia, 


didate predicted, “it will be clear. 


‘week in Federal District Court here. 


“The suit asks the Federal Court. 
to: | | 

1. Enter an order declaring that . 
the: defendants, the Division of 
Parks of the Department of Con-. , 
servation and Development, and 
Randolph Odell, Commissioner of 
the Division of Parks, by providing 


a park and recreational system for 
'white citizens without establishing 
an “equal and comparable” system 
for Negroes, are violating the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United 
States. | 

2; “. . . Permanently enjoin and 
restrain the defendants from deny- 
ing plaintiff, or any other Negro 


\citizens ‘of this Commonwealth, on 


account of his race and color, the 
use and enjoyment of the parks and 
recreational facilities already estab~ 
‘lished and maintained, or similar 
and ‘“équal accommodations: and 
facilities.” 


INJUNCTION is being sought by 


||Maceo Conrade Martin of Danville, 


| Virginia. He is being represented 
by the Richmond law partnership of 
Hill, Martin and Robinson. Attor- 
ney Hill was recently elected a 
member of the Richmond City 
Council, the first Negro to -be 
elected to such a post in over 50 
years. 
The complain states that the 


Division of Parks maintains seven 


parks: and recreational grounds, 
“where elaborate accommodations 
for overnight guests are maintained, 
solely for the use of white persens 
citizens of this Commonwealth.” 

It contrasts this by showing that 
there is only: one ‘park for Negroes 
“comprising only a bathhouse, toilet 
facilities and picnic facilities ... 
with no overnight accommodations.” 
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louse eles 
~ To Smash Store Unions 


By Robert Friedman 


ie 8 happen to know because that’s my home town,” 
boasted Rep: Charles J. Kersten, Milwaukee Republican, at 


one of the House Labor subcommittee hearings in New 
And what was ite 


York last. week. 
he knew? That the House Com- 
mittee should get the credit for the 
ouster of “Communist leaders” 


year. : 

Miwaukee: is Kersten’s home 
town. all right. Just ask the 
Bundists. _there, who, with fascist 
Gerald a K. Smith, supported his 
election. What Kersten didn’t say 
abovt ‘the House Labor Committee 
and the Allis-Chalmers workers was 
that the congressional hatchetmen 
helpéd ‘break the A-C strike. 

But’ Kersten said enough to give 
away “the purpose of the present 
smear probe into CIO retail and 
warehouse locals in New York City. 
rece the hypocritically stated desire 
to “keep: Communists above ground” 
was the :committee’s aim; but the 
illegal, forcible. removal of the 
militant leaders of progressive 
unions. 

: . 


-of|in lowering hours from 60 and 80 a 
the Allis-Chalmers workers last | week. 


-fmittee; a House Labor sub-commit- 


dmit A Aim 


* 


& 

treated as anti-Nazis were treated 
‘by Hitler’s Gestapo. 

Rightwing leaders of the inter- 
national union, the. Retail, Whole-. 
sale and Department Store Work- 


worked wonders m raising. wages: 


from $10 and $12 a week levels and|ites, mouthed . anti- - Communist 


slanders and fervently pledged to. 
i\obey the Taft-Hartley law, these 
* : jwere congratulated in the name of 
NOW THE BIG GUNS: of the|Wall Street for being “honest, 
department store and wholesale in-;American union leaders.” 
dustries have visions of: using the|: It was -no accident that the hear- 
current red scare and anti-labor|ings began just around the. time 
drive to bring back the pre-union|when the unions attacked were to 
scale of $12 a ‘week. - Employerjhave begun negotiations with the 
spokesmen like’ Louis Broido, $80,- employers on union security pro- 
000-a-year Gimbel executive, ad-/ visions. 
mitted to the Hartley Committee:inj It was no accident that. the re- 
Washington that ~*~ the bosses. by actionary Democratic and Repub-} 
themselves could neither birbe nor|lican.-members of the committee 
lick the Department Store locals. 
So they asked for congressional help. 
Armed: with. the fantastic, Broido: 
testimony- about “little men with) 
red beards” controlling the unions 
direct from Moscow, ald equipped 
with the Gestapo technique bor- 
rowed. from the Un-American Com- 


right to support.the New Party and 
ihe Wallaee candidacy. — aH 
ae | 
‘OUT OF THESE HEARINGS, the) 
Taft-Hartleyites hope to develop a: 
wide attack on all fighting unions, 
to decimate their leadership, to 
Company-unionize' them by amend- 
ing the law to permit firing of any 


tee arrived in New York.on July 8. 


ers, who crawled before the Hartley-| 


‘ 


used the -hearings to attack labor’s| - 
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“obligation” 
munists. 


to do so on its record. 


Mr. Woodruff Randolph, President 
International Typographical Union 


| Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dear Mr. Randolph: 


plans of the publishers to introduce 
union. 
ment. And during the lockout,‘ the 
printed lies and distortions, as you 


| I have been a member of the 


| @ whole.” 


_ Page 11 


Veteran Printer 


Reminds Typo C hief 
Of This Paper’s Aid 


Below. we reprint a letter to President W oodruff- Randeioh of the 
International Typographical Union by A. S. Zartarian, 43 years mem- . 
ber of the union and a veteran Communist. A copy of the letter was - 
sent us following the appearance of a second column by George Morris | 
on the union’s June 3 Bulletin 124, telling members they have no - 
to subscribe to the Daily | 
The Daily Worker appeal to printing workers never sug- 
gested they have an “obligation” to subecribe but appealed to them — 


crker and attacking Com- . 


cane 7°. ve 


I am shocked by the unwarranted vituperative warn:ng cn. ained’ 

in Postcard Bulletin No. 124 issued by the ITU Council. 

Certainly the Daily Worker has a right to solicit subscribers and’ 
readers, aS may any other publication: And in view of its consistent’ 
support to all organized labor—particularly to the ITU in its fight for- 
the preservation of the union—we ought to accord the Daily Worker 
@ special privilege on our bulletin boards. 
the Daily Worker was the only paper in New York which exposed the 


It is a well-known fact that- 


the Varitype in order to crush our 


It was the only paper ready to accept our conditions of employ- 


Daily Worker featured our side of 


the battle and advocated all-labor support; while all other newspapers 


well know. How come the attack 


on the only friendly newspaper in New York? 


ITU for 43 years; participated in 


the 8-hour strike of 1906 and the newspaper walkout in Boston in 1921; 
was a founder of the Prog Club (The Progressive Party in the union, 
of which Randolph. is a member and which elected him to office) in: 
Boston. with Sylvester McBride and old man Britt; served as chairman 
of the Journal-American-Mirror and on numerous union committees— 
and have been a Communist these many years. 
union record as well as my political activities. 
JUST ONE HUNDRED YEARS ago the Communist Manifesto, 
written by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, said: 
have no interests separate and apart from those of the proletariat as 
Those words ring true today more than ever. 


I am proud of my 


“The Communists 


No one has 


|to solicit the support of the Communists to the working class. No one 


solicited the support they gave to 


the abolitionist movement in the 


1860’s. No one solicited their resistance in all countries. to the Nazi yoke 


during the war, and no one had to solicit the support of the Daily 


Worker in the challenge to the Taft-Hartley Law by the ITU. And, 


despite the Council, the average member appreciates: such support. 


Of course the Daily Worker is 


the publishers. 


guilty of inviting the members of 


the ITU to judge that paper’s unqualified support in the fight against 
According to your logic, ‘it should have recommended 


that the members read the Chicago Tribune and other papers Seas 


the ITU. 


government? Of course not! 


that prevailed at that convention. 


DID THE LETTER of the editor of the Daily Worker advocate force 
and violence, or was it conspiring with the ITU in favor of a foreign 
| The rehashing of part of a resolution - 
passed at the last convention is in complete contradiction to the spirit 
“It is the sense of this convention 


; that all true and loyal citizens of our great country must reflect the 
| degree. of tolerance permitted by -the laws ‘of this country with respect 


to political philosophies.” 


That’s what. the resolution said. How. /do- 


iyou show the “degree of tolerance” and “respect to political philos- 
ophies’? By joining with Rankin, _— and Mundt in their red- 


baiting attacks. 


I for one have accepted the plitesentee of Communism for a 


a long 


time, and the hodge-podge resolution could not deter me because the 


very premise is false.. Communists do-not: advocate force and violence 
or practice it. No.one—including the: U..8: Supreme Court—has been 


able to. show that the Communist Party: ever since its inception ad- ° 
vocated or committed any act of violence. It is the ruling class, now the 


monopolist-capitalist class, that commits violence, and in order .to con- 


fuse the people it accuses the Communists of advocating force and 


violence. 
AS TO BEING the agents of a 


foreign government, it isan abso- - 


‘The committee. did right by ‘the “Communist” employe. , 
In New York, the retail: unions 
are fighting ‘back. Their opening 
gun was a huge, CIO-sponsored 
demonstration ‘called for* this last} 
Thursday evening before Gimber’ s 
department’ store. 

Local 65. members are hitting} 


_ ANY ILLUSIONS hugged by Ker- 
sten and his brothers in congres-|wealthy department stores. It re- 
sional crime that New York workers|fused tq listen to testimony about 
would take the assault on their|sub-standard conditions in the in- 
unions lying down were speedily dis-|dustry or the healthy rank. and file| 


lute tie, as the Tories.150 years ago lied about Jefferson being the agent 
of Republican France and passed the Alien and Sedition Laws which 
were repealed by the efforts of Thomas Jefferson and his new party. : 
Now a reactionaty Congress is trying to do the same time, and to my 
amazement the leadership of a working class organization is aiding 
and abetting those pseudo-fascists. 

You are treading on dangerous ground, and I am afraid that not 
only the ITU but the whole organized labor movement will be the suffer- 
ers. Labor has paid a heavy price for redbaiting—both here at home 
and in other countries. However, I am certain that the Communists 
will be on deck at all times in support of the ITU struggles against all 
its enemies. 


pelled iast. week. When Kersten, democracy in the retail unions. It 
Rep. Fred Hartley (R-NJ), Carroll/smeared.’ It insulted. » It: erdered} 
Kearns (R-Pa) and John 8. Wood/ynion leaders shoved around andj 
(D-Ga) entered and left the. Fed-| . It demanded information|pack, too; with a vote currently 
eral Building at Foley Square, hun-/about. the union -officials’ persona?tbeing taken on strike action against 
dreds upon hundreds of irate mem-| political views and affiliations: § {the big Woolworth . five-and-dime 
bers of the unions under attack When, despite all the “efforts 62) firm. ae z 
were marching and shouting their|the House ‘smear artists, an Arthur} -car] W. Andren, business agent, 
challenge: “Hartley and Wall Street/Osman of Local 65, a Williamitocal 3;.- Nicholas Carnes, — presi- 
‘can’t bust our unions.” Michelson of Local 2 or a Nicholas/dént, Local 1250; Esther Letz, ware-' 
The~ loyalty ‘of these workers to|Carnes of Local 1250 hammered/house | director, _Local 65; David|—— — ——- ati 
their’-unions—and to their nine /across. some telling facts about in-|Livingston, vice-president, Local 65:|Colymnist Gives Dulles Clean Bill of Health 


‘William Michelson, president, Local , 
2: Arthur: Osman, president, Local PHILADELPHIA—John Foster people who don’t mix in smart 50- 


~ oF. 8 


Fraternally yours, 
A. 8. Zartarian 
(Card No. 20338) 


165; Jack Paley, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 65, and Nathan Solomon, 
president, Local 830... . these are 
the nine union leaders against whom 
contempt citations have neue in- 
stituted. 

To keep them out of jail and on 
the job of winning better wages and 
conditions for and with their mem- 
‘bers, to stop the Hartley Commit- 
'tee’s - Wall: /:Sirect-inspiréd inter- 
fererice in--the- internal: affairs of 
American trade unions—that is the 
job: of every American worker and): 
progressive who cherishes the ex- 


“Are you now or have you. 
ee ne ace ce 


Dulles’ has finally found someone 
with a kind word to say about his 
eS a 


dent. Ralph Page, Evening Bul- 
letin columnist, once known as 2 
liberal, dismisses Dulles’ Wall St. 
connections with a slur at the peo- 
ple. That Dulles practices in Wali 
St., Page writes: “is. all the detrac- 
tors need ‘to: ‘horrify the hinder- 
land.” : 

“Hinderland” is a German word 
meaning the provinces and is used 


istence of a free labor movement.| 


’ 


in English to refer derogatively to 


cial circles. 

Charges that Dulles is ‘an- im- 
peralistic Tory” Page dismissed as 
“pallyhoo,” and ‘without the slight- 
est foundation of fact.” 

The facts are: Dulles has served 
as an attorney for Nazi. cartels, for 


Franco’s Bank of Spain, and for 
other European fascist institutions. — 
In - America he is flisted as.‘one of: 
he financial supporters of the pro~ 
fascist American First Committee, 
He was one of the supporters of 
the Mundt-Nixon police-state biil, 


j 
| 
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Harlem Facilities A Scandal; 
ial Neglect Hikes the Ratio 


By Abner W. Berry 


The Negro’ death rate from tuberculosis in New York 


is seven times that of white persons from the same disease. 
Health department figures reveal that the Harlem TB death 


rate is 228 per 100,000 as ‘conpared@— 


with 33 per 100,000 in Queens. The |? 
city-wide death rate, including Ne- 
" groes, is just above 36 per 100,000. 

All of these figures meant little 
to the men, women and children 
lodged on the fourth floor of Har- 
lem Hospital, many of whom re- 
semble the emaciated survivors of 
concentration camps. One dream) 
occupied their hours—to be well 
enough to be discharged. But the 
conditions under which they sought 
to regain their health partially ex- 
plain the heavily weighted death 
rate. 

* 

ON THE DAY I visited the TB 
ward the 56 capacity had been 
stretched to about. 116. TB patients 
overflowed their ward rooms and 
beds had to be placed in the hos- 
pital corridor leading to the ele- 
vator. Visitors to the diabetics and 
patients with other non-infectious 
diseases had to clamber over and 
around the beds of tuberculars. In 
the TB ward, beds were placed in 
the aisles and on the sun porches, 
the only place for relaxation. Pa-| 
tients had to do the clerical work 
on the ward, and the lone nurse, 
though cheerful enough, could not 
possibly care for her patients ade- 
quately. . ) 

-What happens to @ somectentinns 
nurse was demonstrated by the fact 
that a former nursé occupied one 
of the rooms in the women’s TB 
ward. She had contracted the dis- 
ease in her zeal to cure her patients 
against odds that were too much 
for her own strength’ to overcome. 

* 

THE PRESSURE FOR BEDS is 
60 great-.that many of the patients 
are discharged prematurely to make 
‘room for more advanced cases. But 
conditions are so bad in- the hos- 
pitals that the patients, despite fu- 
ture dangers, are glad to go home. 
In fact, the question, “when do you 
go home?” was the main conver- 
sation topic in the ward. | 

State and city officials know of 
this condition. They have known 
for a long time. Hospital Commis- 
sioner Edward M. Bernecker wrote 
Mayor O’Dwyer last fall: 

“The normal capacity of 670 beds 
(in Harlem Hospital) was gradu- 
ally increased by placing beds per- 
manently in solaria,. aisles and 
‘Squeezing them in between other 
beds until a capacity of 763 was 
achieved. Against this figure, we 
are running a daily census of be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,050. To accom- 


creased need for beds? 


modate this steadily rising load, 
additional beds are placed in corri- 
dors, porches and every possible 
Space is taken up with more and 
‘more sick.” (Emphasis mine— 
A.W.B.) 

. * & 

JUST FIVE WEEKS after re- 
‘ceipt of that letter, on Dec. 6, 1947, 
Mayor O’Dwyer used the hospitals, 
and consequently the Harlem TB 
patients, as propaganda material 
for his 10-cent subway fare drive. 
But the 10-cent fare is here and the 
hospital patients—and those who 
should be patients—are in a worse 
fix. Moreover, the 10-cent subway 

fare will further increase the Har- 
lem Hospital census and the inci- 
dence of TB. 

Low income families 
on the relief roles show a_ higher 
TB rate than others. Last October 
the then Welfare Commissioner Ed- 
ward E. Rhatigan reported that 
families on relief could buy only 
75 percent of the food they needed. 
ss ola das 

thigh rted ee the; 


rise in prices. He anticipated a 


population. O’Dwyer’s 10-cent fare, 
falling as hard as it does on those 
who cannot afford proper diets, 
will dip further into the diet money 
and increase the. Hospital Commis- 
sioner’s TB estimates. 

7. 

BUT WHAT HAPPENS when the 
TB rate rises and there is an. in- 
The vic- 
tims walk the streets and ride the 
subways and go to movies spreading 
the disease. Dr. Bernecker esti- 
mates that there are at this moment 
30,000 active TB cases in our midst 
and that -10,000 of them—all in the 
infectious stage—are untreated and 
unhospitalized! 

The wasted old man; whose cheek 
bones almost push through the skin 
on his face as he dozes in his aisle- 
bed in Harlem Hospital, knows little 
of a man named Dewey up in Al- 
bany. The 18-year-old girl with the 
large eyes expressing hope that she 
“will go home next Friday,’ may 
‘know nothing of the well-fouted 
O’Dwyer-Quill-Dewey package. But 
man. and girl are victims. 

And the hundreds who trek to the 
clini¢ in W. 137 St. on the first floor 
of the hospital have been similarly 
victimized. The children playing 
hop-scotch and jumping rope on the 
sputum-sprayed sidewalk before the 
clinic doors are potential victims of 
the deadly tuberculosis germ. The 
family of an out-patient tubercular, 
with no field worker to aid and ad- 
vise them, are future figures in the 
Health Department’s TB statistics. 
The subway rider may have paid 
his 10-cent fare only to inhale a 
germ coughed up by one of the 
10,000 untreated victims of infec- 
tious TB. — 

* 


GOV. DEWEY and the State 
Legislature are familiar with the 
Situation which caused 3,245 deaths 
in New York City in one year, They 
knew as much about it as did Mayor 
O’Dwyer. But Dewey and the 
legislature gave New York City—in 
what is said to have been a “deal” 
between the Governor and. the 
Mayor—a 10-cent subway fare. For 
the-victims of TB—pine boxes and 
platitudes. ) 

But consider~the proportions of 
this act of omission. A person get- 
ting welfare assistance is cared for 
60 percent -by the state. But that 
Same person, if he has to go to a 
hospitai, is 100 percent on the city. 
The state refused to grant 50 per- 
cent of the funds required to build 
New York City hospitals, although 
every other county upstate does re- 
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SURE 


ommplasioner _ Bernecker, , 


- 


reflecting wide malnutrition in the» 


THE TUBERCULAR WARD of Harlem, on the fourth floor. Beds 
are placed in the corridor because of over-crowding, 


THE AMBULANCE ENTRANCE to Harlem, just east of Lenox 
Ave. on 137 St. Tubercular patients pass here; little children with no 
other play space use the sidewalk for their games. 
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rise of several thousand patients myene cud modictacs. Notice the chairs placed alongside the beds at bef for the patients’ mediciaas, 


ceive such aid, 
The nurse at Harlem Hospital, 


walking the narrowed aisle over & 


littered floor, knows what she’s up 
against, She knows that new hos- 
pitals are needed and she hopes 
that somehow the money will be 
found for her charges and those 
who should be her charges, She 
knows that she has no clerical help 
and admires the spirit of the pati- 
ent-volunteers, although she knows 
that the work they do adds to the 
time they must spend there. 


* 

ON A HIGHER L=VEL Dr. Ber- 
necker knows more precisely. He 
says that there are more than 7,600 
vacant jobs in the hospitals: That 
is why TB patients must sweep and 
move ward. furniture and do the 
clerical work—and be discharged 
before their alloted time has been 
spent. He knows that beds for 
tuberculars. must be’ raised from 
the present 3,500 to 5,800; that 
$332,590,650—a “staggering” figure, 
he says—is needed for new hospital 
buildings and for hiring the addi- 
tional personnel to man the -plant. 

Metropolitan Hospital on Welfare 
Island is more than 100 years old, 
having been built in 1839; City 
Hospital in the same location was 
built in 1861..Coney Island Hospital, 
Dr. Bernecker Says, is a “study in 
obsolescence and decay,” and Har- 
lem and Bellevue urgently need “re- 
construction.” 

What Dr. Bernecker calls a “stag- 


| gering” figure needed to protect the 


lives-of 7,000,000 New Yorkers adds 
up to a hundredth part of the money 
our governmer.t has spent since V-J 
Day on military supplies to the gov- 
ernments of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Turkey and Monarchist Greece. 
Yet the .U. S. Government spends 
nothing on a health program for 
New York City, outside of the vet- 
erans’ work. * 


A SIMPLE LAW_ authorizing 50 
percent state aid to New York City 
hospitals could mean the difference 
of thousands of lives yearly. There 
is also need to amend the Social 
Welfare Law to permit state welfare 
assistance to hospital: patients need- 
ing it. 

A “save-America plan” on the 
same scale as the Marshall Plan 
would build 60 first class hospitals 
in New York and a proportionate 
number in every other state in the 
Union. 

Fiscal experts agree that state 
and national governments remain 
the only sources of capital funds 
with which to build city hospitals. 

Not one ward—not even a hos-. 
pital bed—can be bought by the 
city as a result of the 10-cent fare. 

As this is being read, somewhere. 
a Health Department.clerk is run- 
ning over figures on an adding ma- 
chine. The number is well past 
1,500, much closer to 2,000. Each 
figure posted’represents a death by 
TB. If the figures run true to 
prediction, 1,600 of them will be 
Negroes. And most of them will be 
due to official negligence and public 
apathy. 
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THE MEN’S WARD (TUBERCULAR) at Harlem Hospital. Beds are placed clese together; few patients bave tables for personah posses- 
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